












































Make Your Annual Banquet -Pig Roast-—Club Smoker- -Stag Dinner-——Church 


Entertainment——a Genuine Suecess by 


. 2 r 
show ing 


FIELD and STREAM’S 


Hunting and Fishing Motion Pictures 











Including 


Duek 
Coon 


Crow 





Moose 
Turkey 
Quail 
Fox and 
Goose 











Here’s what some of the “Fellers” say who saw them:— 

















Including 


Channel Bass 
Swordfish 
Trout 
Barracuda 
Salmon 
Shark 

Black Bass 
and Striped 


Bass Fishing 
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Wo 4 ne : ., Ci (gentlemen 
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: th the motion pictures. Our lecturer had the hall dee 
\ , , , rrated with Fall leaves and these, together with the camp 
Vi slhowed tt picture 1 iil CHLNUSTASLM taience oO ’ 1 ] 1 
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; ; A ; : tmosphere to the affair Later sourkraut. pigs-tails and 
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mM " } 
harge whatever assessed and many of our neighbors and 
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tee-pot wer thre re | could mell thre cotlee as only Yours r\ truly. 
, wood (Signed) KF. FL Fraxz, Fin. Seey. 
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The Future of Game Shooting 


is up to the Hunter 


VERY true sportsman knows there was 

a real idea behind the old Indian legend 

of the Happy Hunting Ground. For him there 

is a thrill in stepping cautiously through the 
underbrush to find his setter on point. 

Must all this pass? Skeptical old hunters 
are afraid so. But in States where men have 
taken decisive action, the Hunter is coming 
back into his own. 

Laws have been passed in these States 
segregating as Game Refuges definite protec- 
tive areas suitable for feeding and breeding. 

Outside these Game Refuges are the Free 
Public Hunting Grounds open to every 
licensed hunter in season. 

It is a simple solution to a difficult prob- 
lem. The game instinctively seeks the pro- 


When Game Refuges are established all over the country 






















each sportsman will have his “Happy Hunting Ground.” 2 
tected Refuge whict — nore ee ne ttt ee 
8 ch allows it to propagate AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, @) 


undisturbed. In a very short time it increases 
sufficiently to wander afield and spread out 
beyond the Refuge into the territory of the 
Public Hunting Ground. If the Refuge is 
strictly preserved it will always be the source 
of a bountiful game supply. 

Talk up the Game Refuge idea to hunters 
of your locality. It is the right way for the 
law, both Federal and State, to foster and 
protect the game. 

The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion is throwing all its influence toward the 
passage of the Public Shooting Ground— 
Game Refuge Bill. It is up to you as a sports- 
man to support the Association in its fight 
for the great sport of hunting. 

The magazines listed here are behind the 
movement. Sign and mail the coupon today 
to show that you are for the Game Refuge 
and better hunting. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 

; to cover dues of $1 and sub- 
scription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at 
the expiration of my present membership). 


I enclose a check for $.. 


Price, including 


Regular one year’s member- 
Publication Subscription ship in American 
Price Game Protective 
Association 
Field and Stream — — — — — 82.50 — — = 88. 
Michigan Sportsman — — — — 150 — — 2.00 
Outdoor ile —_—- —- —- —- — &50—- — 3.00 
Outers’ Recreation —-—- —- — @50-—- — 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Weekly) — — 3.00 — — 3.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. rer : 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew 


for one year from the expiration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcing authorities. b . 
4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their feelings. 
5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
6. Never be a fish-hog. A . 
7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by refusing to pur- 
chase trophies. ae é 5 
8. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 
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To Our Readers 


electric signs of sordid Broadway to the west—the west of our 


AM writing this in a deserted office at midnight with an 
electric clock for cheerful company. The solemn seconds 
that can never be called back slide silently around this 
clock’s conventional face with never a tick—it resembles 
a clock in face and form, decorates the wall in a satisfactory 
manner, tells the time with no effort on our part in winding it 
—it suggests a certain class of humans with nothing back of 
their faces—somebody pulls a string and they perform with 
well oiled jaws, giving forth squawks that mean nothing toward 


the betterment of life. 


Y excuse or reason for being here at this hour is a letter 

I received from a very dear friend just at the time when 
I call the day’s work finished, and I have a reasonable argument 
to go home to slippers and comfort. This letter came out 
trankly with a fact that I have dodged or refused to look 
squarely in the face; call it cowardice, if you wish, but when 
it comes to you in a letter from a friend who states the fact 
in cold type, ideals go a-tumbling, storm clouds wipe out the 
wonderful sunset and you wonder why cathedrals ever raised 
their classic shapes against God’s sky. 


HIS letter belongs quite as much to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reader, as it does to me, and will you please read the im- 
portant paragraph that has held me here alone to think. 
« * * * * 
Spokane, U. S. A. 
DEAR HY:— 

“In my travels around the country, I have had Fietp AND 
STREAM in mind, and knowing your desire to have a summary 
of the opinions of your readers, I have talked to every man 
that I have met in all my travels, and the thing that seemed to 
me to make people respect FIELD AND STREAM and hold it above 
the average magazine is its constant hammering away at con- 
servation, sportsmanship and better laws. None of them spoke 
with any great enthusiasm about that feature, but all spoke 
favorably, saying it was good work, and so forth—the way 
they’d speak about Booker Washington’s work for the negro— 
something to be highly commended and encouraged and viewed 
with great respect, but something not touching their lives very 
closely. It’s hard to put into words just what their attitude 
was; the respect was there good and strong, and the hearty 
endorsement too, but none of them suggested stepping forward 
and volunteering to help when we needed it in his neck of the 


woods. PHIL. 


* + * * * 


DEAR PHIL:— 

The Booker Washington paragraph in your letter has held 
me here in this deserted office all the long evening through, my 
thoughts wandering from the south windows to the north ones 
—from the Caribbean Sea and the many jeweled isles of the 
West Indies with their coral beaches and cerulean blue waters 
to the Mexican border and farther south—to the Canadian wilds 
and the moose family feeding in the dead waters, and over the 


boyhood’s wildest imagination, the west that once was the 
promise of all America, but at the present time holds the graves 
of some of our ideals. We have fired the last salute over the 
last buffalo's grave; the magnificent buffalo that stood for one 
hundred per cent Americanism; the funeral march of the ante- 
lope is still ringing in our ears, sad and solemn the echo vibrates 
in the souls of honest, generous men; the doctors are in consul- 
tation over the poor elk that gather in storm and blizzard to feed 
on a political country’s scanty bounty: God help them, the poor 
elk! A sortie of soulless men is being planned to steal part of 
Yellowstone Park from you, you sons of men who every morn- 
ing hoist the American flag at each schoolhouse in all this 
broad, fertile land of ours and sing “America” or the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” with lusty lungs. 

OODFILL was picked by General Pershing as the one 

man in the great war who stood out above all others in 
doing his brave part, and the Sergeant acknowledges frankly 
that the reason he shot so straight was the training he gained 
in his youth when out hunting with his father, and yet, Blue 
Law fanatics, whose proper job is standing with a drawn 
scimitar before doors that shut off the mystery in Turkey’s 
palaces, wish to curtail the manufacture of sporting firearms 
and the shipment of them through mails or any interstate carrier. 


ANATICS demand from Congress ten million dollars to en- 

force the Eighteenth Amendment, and for the migratory 
bird law enforcement, which is a solemn treaty between Canada 
and the United States, is doled out a mere pittance to support 
a handful of game wardens that are required to function from 
Alaska to Mexico, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and from 
Maine to Florida. 


S I look out of this deserted office window in sorrow and 

red-hot sarcasm, out over the chimney pots of commerce and 
commercialism which hide a welter of rotten politics, I wonder 
if all Fietp AND STREAM is trying to do is worth-while. Had 
we not better let these torpid automatons who want better game 
laws but refuse to raise their own voice in the wilderness sleep 
in sweet contentment to be awakened some day by a Galveston 
flood to a realization that there is no more fish or game? 


KNOW what you will say, and it will be this: “Let us make 


plans for a sea-wall.” After the flood has ruined us we 
will build this wall. 


th. 8, Whitey 
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HIS is a story of the Southland 

—that country of enchantment at 

the tip of the far away Florida 

peninsula, where coral reefs moan 
their siren songs to the scented trade 
winds, and the ghostly palms whisper 
their nightly secrets to the moonbeams 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is of the quest of three men, two 
white and one black; of their wanderings 
and adventures, at a time when the North- 
land lay helpless in the grip of the Ides 
of March and the faint murmurings of 
Spring were but dreams to a snow weary 
land. 

As I glance at my diary of that mem- 
orable cruise, it seems best, perhaps that 
IT follow it in the telling of this tale, for 
its impressions were made at first hand 
and at a time when the glamor and beauty 
of that great country held us all as if 
under a spell. 


E left Long Key the middle of 
March. The sand beaches of that 
little island never seemed so white, the 
Gulf never more colorful, more calm. 


The Coast 


of Romance 
By 


Van Campen 
Heilner 


After once setting the course, we hardly 
touched the wheel. We almost believed 
the Nepenthe to be alive, so well did she 
take her way. A long smooth wake, 
which rippled to either side and gradu- 
ally vanished in the great immensity of 
water on all sides of us was all ethat 
marked our progress. 

There were three of us who held do- 
main on the little cruiser: Billy, and 
Henry, and [. Billy, my companion of 
many years past, and with a disposition 








as cheerful and sunny as the Land of 
Flowers itself; Henry, with the skin of 
a black man, but the soul of a white, the 
greatest guide in the whole vast Ever- 
glade region. He had been away from 
his home in the Islands for six years, a 
little shooting affair, in which he had 
helped send to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds the soul of the worst desperado 
in the section. But I had prevailed upon 
him to return with us and show us the 
wonders of that country of which I had 
heard so much, but knew so little. 


OW Long Key and the viaducts of 
4 Nthe East Coast settled down to the 
horizon line and finally vanished entirely. 
From the bow, I made out the sentinel 
islands of the great country of flats sur- 
rounding Cape Sable. Man o’ War Key, 
looming out of the distance, looked like 
a tiny black dot floating in the air. 
Nearer and nearer we drew to it, un- 
til we reached the narrow channel that 
marks the short cut through to the Cape, 
and edging over the bar that blocks the 
entrance with only two and a half feet 





THIS IS A TWO-PART 


written in Mr. Heilner’s 





STORY—The balance of it will appear in our next issue— 
It has to do with the part of Florida that 
is practically unexplored and, therefore, full of new thrills. 


very best manner. 
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of water at low tide, ran its entire length, 
skirted the flats and came to anchor near 
the Oyster Keys. 

Henry and I took the little skiff and 
went striking that afternoon. Saw four 
fair sized leopard sharks, about six or 
seven fect long. Threw at three, and got 
two. One acted in a very vicious manner, 
rushing us repeatedly, but we killed 
him finally. Observed, through the 
glasses, a flock of white ibis, some 
great blue, Louisiana, and great white 


herons. The mullet are commencing 
to run—big fellows. If we can get 
some of them, we will have some fine 


tarpon bait 

§@ ETURNED to the Nepenthe and 
found that Billy had a fine sup- 

per ready for us. He had killed a 

broadbill which was already roasting 

his fat sides in the little Dutch oven. 


Went to sleep immediately after 
dinner. 
We spent the next morning in 


striking. I think the water was too 
“riley,” for we saw but little. Henry 
pointed out a sawfish on a nearby 
bank, but before we could get to him 
he was in deep water. Chased two 
porpoises for near- 
ly an hour, but 
could not get close 
enough for me to 
throw at them. 

In the afternoon 
I went over to the 
little settlement of 
Flamingo and 


made arrange- 
ments with two of 
the boys to take 
me on the morrow 
to a certain lake 
which was _ pur- 
ported to be full 


of alligators. In 
the evening quite a 
crowd came out to 
the cruiser and we 
played the phono- 
graph, did the van- 
ishing act with a 
pint of corn whis- 
key and retired in 


somewhat of a 
stupor. No more 
corn “licker” for 


me! I thought I 
had been drinking 
carbolic acid 


LONG 
4 coast, 
shine goes by 
laconic name of 
“Augerdent,” this 
being a corruption 


the 
moon- 
the 


of th Spanish 
Agua ardiente or 
“fire water.” I can 
assure you it is well named. 


It was that afternoon that I ap- 
preciated that Henry evidently had 
quite a reputation in those parts. 
As we drew up to the dock, a 
soporific individual who was smok- 
ing thereon was galvanized into 
sudden action. 

“Holy Smoke! Mom,” he called out in 
a loud voice toward a nearby shanty, 
“Heah’s Hen’ry ——!” Several faces im- 
mediately appeared at the windows. I 
learned later that Henry was held in a 
kind of veneration from Fort Myers to 
the Cape. Terrorized by the murderous 
villain, who at present for various rea- 
sons shall be nameless, the inhabitants 
never knew at what moment they would 


Field and Stream 


be called forth to meet their God.. 
And anyone who had had a part in 
his dramatic finish was one to whom 
respect was due. This picturesque 
bandit had nine murders chalked up 
to his credit before he went to join 
his victims—or did he join them, I 


wonder? 





























E got an early start for the lake on 


the following morning. Part of the 
journey was made by mule, part on foot. 
About six miles from Flamingo, we aban- 
doned the mule and struck out through 
the tall swamp grass for our distant ob- 
jective. Away to the north could be 
seen the beginning of the ’Glades, and on 
their edge, dark green hummocks. Out 
there in that morass was the lake, and 





though we plodded on incessantly, they 
seemed to grow no nearer. 

It was hot. Not a cloud flecked the 
great burnished dome of steel blue sky 
which arched above us. The sweat rolled 
from our faces in rivulets. 

“Gittin’ weary?” our host queried. “Not 
so much further now.” 

It seemed ages, but at last the 
grass parted, and we were at the 
edge of a small island filled lake, 
branching into many arms on the 
shores of one of which we stood. 


EVEN big ’gators were in sight 

at the time, looking for all the 
world like floating timber. One of 
the men squatted down in the grass 
and grunted, whereupon three more 
appeared. From a ’gator standpoint 
things looked promising. The other 
guide had vanished, but soon ap- 
peared coming across the arms of 
the lake in a frail craft apparently 
constructed from three boards, two 
for the sides and one for the 
bottom. 

I eyed this rather dubiously, but 
upon being reassured of its utter 
seaworthiness took my place in the 
bow, resting my 
western extremity 
upon a board laid 
across the gun- 
nels. My twocom- 
panions distrib- 
uted themselves 
somewhere behind 
me, and with a 
slight shove we 
were off. 

There appeared 
to be a small but 
even flow of water 
coming through 
the joints of our 
yacht. I expressed 
the opinion that I 
expected we would 
sink before our 
journey was com- 
pleted. 

“That ain’t nuth- 
in’,”” came the 
cheery reply. “We 
all’s gotta can 
t’bail her, an’ even 
if she do sink, de 


water ain’t deep 
heah.” 
S we left the 
arm of the 


lake and entered 
the main body of 
water, a great 
chattering sound 
broke on my ears. 
Looking toward 
the farther side of 
the lake, I beheld 
the islands there covered with great 
white birds. 

“Gannet rook’ry,” they informed 
me. As we drew nearer I saw they 
were great Wood Ibis, thousands 
upon thousands of them. The noise 
they made was terrific. We came 
quite close and I commenced taking 
pictures. The big birds, resembling storks, 
perched on every limb, flew through the 
air in every direction and seemed to mind 
my presence not in the least. 

My companions ran the bow of our 
boat into the mangroves and I got out 
and climbed into the branches. On all 


sides of me, were nests, some filled with 
The par- 
flapping as I 


young birds, some with eggs. 
ents arose with heavy 
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_ ‘The above map is the only one in existan 
in accuracy the country it a ' 
T] easure in presenting to its readers this 
valuable addition tothe geography of the United States. 
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squirmed along a limb toward the nests, 
and I had an exceptional opportunity to 
study the young ibis at close range. I 
was surrounded on all sides by birds, but 
none offered to attack me though I pho- 
tographed them and their young, some- 
times within but two or three feet. 


HAT climb in the rookery proved a 

disastrous one for me, for on the 
next day 1 developed beautiful case of 
red bugs. If you’ve ever had them, dear 
reader, you can sympathize with me, if 
not, I will not pain you by describing 
them. But, no matter, that was all in 
the game. 

ae the colony of ibis we made our 
way among the other small islands. Sud- 
denly with a rush of wings a flock of 
flaming pink birds arose ahead of us. It 
was a sight that few ornithologists in the 
world have ever beheld. They were 
Roseate Spoonbill, known in that country 
as “Pink Curlew.” They have become so 
rare, due to the persecutions of the 
plume hunter, that to-day there are but 
a few in existence. 

I thrilled at the sight of them. They 
were colored a wonderful peach and 
cream, with patches of brilliant carmine. 
Their heads and bills were green, their 
legs and eyes blood red. Touches of blue 
and orange showed in many of them. It 
was a “memory picture,” one whose rec- 
ollections still remain as vivid to-day, 
as they did then. 


WAS distracted just then by a large 

alligator which rose to the surface 
some two hundred feet ahead. I shot him 
directly in the eye. I could hear the bul- 
let hit and saw the blood spurt. With a 
mighty splash he .leaped clear of the 
water like a fish and disappeared in a 
maelstrom of mud. We attempted to fol- 
low him by the bubbles which came to 
the surface, but he soon outdistanced us. 
I am glad he got away though I am sorry 
I did not wound him mortally. A ’gator 
of his size would have been a nasty thing 
to handle in our little craft. 

(Note: On our way past Flamingo on 
our homeward voyage, the boys told me 
they had found an eight foot ’gator dead 
in the lake with a bullet hole in his eye, 
so my shot took effect after all.) 

The lake seemed to be filled with alli- 
gators. |] never saw so many. The boys 
told me they are attracted there by the 
young birds, that they jiggle the trees 
with their tails, whereupon the young 
birds fall out of the nests and are eaten. 
I never heard this story before, and others 
I have talked with haven't either, so it 
can be taken for what it’s worth, 

We next came to an island where the 
egrets were breeding. I must confess to 
a feeling of sadness when I saw what few 
birds there were. Only a hundred or 
more. The plume hunters had cleaned 
them out. As it later de- 
veloped, these were the 
greatest number of 
egrets I was to see on 
the whole trip. The 
beautiful, stately birds 
eyed me wonderingly as 
I took their pictures, 
their wonderful 
“aigrettes” stirring 
slightly in the hot wind. 
Untold murders had 
been committed for 
those beautiful feathers. 
Were the history of the 
plume trade ever placed 
in book form, the list of 
crimes would fill several 
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eral hours on the lake, and it was now 
time to be starting back. My guides ad- 
vised me not to kill the large ‘gators, as 
they were harder to skin, so I picked out 
two, about five feet in length, and added 
them to our already overloaded boat. 

By the time they had been skinned and 
we were ready to start, it wds already 
late. Night in the tropics comes swiftly, 
and I did not wish to be caught out in 
that. swamp in the dark. The insects 
would descend in full force and life would 
be unbearable. My throat was parched 
and burning for want of water, for that 
in the lake was brackish and of a dis- 
agree eable taste, so the sooner we were out 
of it, the better. 

Upon our return to Flamingo we found 
that Billy and Henry had been out strik- 
ing all day. Billy had connected with a 
big sawfish, but after a wild ride, the iron 
had pulled loose. Henry had caught some 
mullet with the cast net, and we had these 
for supper. 

I learned today some of the details: of 
the death of Guy Bradley, the Audubon 
warden, killed here a few years ago. He 
had gone out to apprehend a boat on its 
way to shoot up Cuthbert Rookery. He 
never returned. He was found by Gene 
Roberts who was attracted by a large 
concourse of buzzards assembled at one of 
the keys. Upon investigating, he discov- 
cred Bradley face down in his skiff in a 
pool of blood. One Smith was accused 
of the crime. At the trial in Key West, 
he claimed Bradley fired the first shot 
and he returned the fire in self defense. 
He pointed to a bullet hole in the mast 
of his boat to prove it. Smith was ac- 
quitted. 


ARRY ROBERTS came out on the 

Nepenthe that night and said he had 
shot twice at a big panther down the road, 
just about dusk. Thinks he hit him, but 
it was too ‘dark to track him. Well, we 
leave for the West Coast in the morn- 
ing, or we should probably join in the 
panther hunt. Henry tells me there are 
plenty of them where we are going. 

Arose at dawn the next morning and 
started around the Capes. There are 
three of them; East Cape, Middle Cape, 
and Northwest Cape. The day was per- 
fect, not a cloud in the sky, and the Gulf 
like the polished surface of some great 
silver tray. Just off Middle Cape, we saw 
the fin of a big shark on the banks. He 
was nearly half a mile distant, but so calm 
was the water and so clear the atmos- 
phere, he showed up as if only a few 
hundred yards away. 

Henry and [ jumped into the skiff and 
went after him, while Billy continued in 
the Nepenthe at reduced speed. Upon 
coming up to him we perceived he was 
apparently basking in the sun. I made 
a long pitch shot and the harpoon struck 
him directly in the head—a very lucky 
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throw. For a moment he seemed dazed, 
then turning made straight at the boat 
and seized the bow between hfs jaws, tear- 
ing great splinters out of the planks. 
Henry held the line, while I beat him off 
with a belt axe, and for a moment there 
was great excitement. 


E finally released his hold and ran 

straight away from us, taking out all 
our line. A’s it fetched taut, against the 
bow, he commenced rolling up on the line, 
winding it around his body in a perfect 
coil, During this maneuver Henry shot 
him three times, and the fight ended. He 
was eleven feet long. 

Six hours running brought us to 
Shark River, the gateway to the object of 
our wanderings, lene enchanted land of 
our hopes and fears, the vast and formid- 
able region of the Ten Thousand Islands. 
Nor it is by any means a misnomer. There 
are ten times ten thousand islands, some 
of them mere clumps protruding from the 
water, some of them acres in extent, a 
baffling maze wherein the most experi- 
enced woodsman or mariner might be 
hopelessly lost in the space of a half hour. 

Anti here let me tell of a remarkable 
thing about this wild and lonely country. 
There is not a single correct map of it im 
existence in the country today! The 
chart reproduced on page 845 is the 
one that approaches it the nearest in 
correctness, and it will probably remain 
the authority for many years. It was 
drawn by my friend, Mr. W. P. Patterson, 
of Richmond, Va., one of the few sports- 
men in the world to ever penetrate that 
little explored land. 


LL of the most modern and up-to- 

date maps which can be purchased 
indicate a big bay just north of North- 
west Cape. This is usually labeled 
“Ponce de Leon Bay” or “Whitewater 
Lake.” NO SUCH BAY EXISTS! The 
ccast in that section is unbroken, with 
the exception of one or two small rivers. 
Whitewater Bay lies inland and can be 
reached with some difficulty through Little 
Sable Creek or a branch of Shark River. 
Mr. Patterson admits the topography of 
that section is unknown, I myself have 
penetrated it but little. 

It is the fascination of the unknown, 
the lure of unexplored territory, the out- 
laws and desperados who inhabit this re- 
gion that makes it the last frontier in the 
United States today. 

We arrived at the little settlement at 
Lossman’s River in the afternoon, and 
after renewing acquaintances of former 
years and buying a few necessities from 
one of the men, started up the great river 
which finds its source in the Everglades. 
The river was a picture of tropical beauty. 
Here and there a water turkey poked its 
long neck above the surface and swam 
rapidly along, the rest of its body sub- 
merged, for all the world 
like some sinister ser- 
pent. Pelicans flapped 
sedately away at our ap- 
proach and occasionally 
the waters burst asunder 
into myriads of flashing 
diamonds as a big tarpon 
hurtled his gleaming 
form into mid-air. Once 
we saw the distant form 
of a big alligator lying 
motionless at the sur- 
face. In a wonderful 
afterglow we anchored 
at the mouth of a small 
creck and dreamed of 
tomorrow. 








volumes. 
We had consumed sev- 
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Ways of the 


By Archibald Rutledge 


AY is breaking over the lonely 
tract of virgin timber; and the 
old wild gobbler that has spent 
the night in the giant pine, a 

hundred feet above the ground, awakens, 
lifts his head that has been crooked be- 
neath his wing, shifts his cramped body 
awkwardly on his lofty perch, ruffles his 
mist-damp feathers, and cranes his neck 
for a sight of a suitable place on which 
to come to ground. Soon he launches 
himself from the limb, making little noise 
as he sails down at a gradual slope. On 
the ground, amid dew-dripping bushes and 
drenched grasses, his foraging immedi- 
ately and assiduously begins. If he has 
roosted at some distance from his regular 
feeding grounds, he will move toward 
them; but, taking a variety of food and 
finding it widely distributed, his progress 
through the early morning woodland is 
lordly in its deliberateness. 





Archibald Rutledge needs 
no introduction to our read- 
ers. In his most delightful 
style, he takes us out with 
that great game bird, the 


Wild Turkey. 




















Wild Turkey 


HIS food varies greatly with the sea- 

son, and with the foods to be found 
in any locality. If the season be summer, 
the wild turkey will eat leaves and grasses 
of the tenderer sort, ripe berries and in- 
sects of almost every kind. Crops of 
summer-killed wild turkeys that have been 
examined for the purpose of discovering 
the nature of the food consumed have 
been found to contain the following as- 


sortment: Grasshoppers (many in kind, 
and in large numbers), moths, crick- 
ets, cotton-worms, tobacco-worms, leaf- 


hoppers, leaf-eating beetles, lizards, tad- 
poles, thousand-legs, centipedes, ichneu- 
mon flies, katydids, yellowjackets, hor- 
nets, caterpillars, dragonflies, and a host 
of smaller insect forms. A few small 
frogs, toads and snakes helped to make 
the turkeys’ diet like the ingredients of 
a witch’s cauldron. But, varied as are 
the kinds of animal life that help to sus- 
tain these great American game birds, it 
is chiefly from the vegetable world that 
they obtain food. A _ careful estimate 
would place the relative proportion of 
animal to vegetable food at 20 per cent to 
80 per cent. Wild turkeys are very fond 
of all kinds of grain; and in sparsely set- 
tled districts they frequently emerge, after 
harvest, from their forest fastnesses to 
glean in fields of corn, barley, wheat, rice, 
rye and buckwheat. In certain localities 
they have acquired a decided taste for 
indigenous foods; for example, in the 
South, wild turkeys feed extensively on 
live-oak acorns; in Virginia, they visit 
peanut fields; while in the Southwest they 
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devour great quantities of pifion nuts and 
juniper berries. 3esides the vegetable 
foods already mentioned, wild turkeys eat 
the succulent tops and buds of many 
shrubs and grasses—known usually as 
“browsing”; and in addition, wild black 
cherries, grapes, haw berries, berries of 
the wild flowering dogwood, tea-berries, 
sour gum-berries, acorns from all the 
oaks, seeds of jewel weed and tick-tre foil, 
chestnuts, pine mast, spicebush_ berries, 
chinquapins, pecans, persimmons, the fruit 
of the prickly pear, the -berries of the 
false Solomon’s seed, the berries of the 
Southern tupelo and the wax ‘myrtle, the 
seeds of many grasses, and all leguminous 
seeds. I have watched wild turkeys in the 
late autumn skilfully stripping the long 
heads of crabgrass. While the smaller 
game birds such as the bobwhite and the 
valley quail eat the seeds of weeds and 
grasses delicately, wild turkeys are almost 
equal to ducks in their vacuum-cleaning 
powers of food accumulation. 
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| Bhatt. the forenoon has almost passed, 
wild turkeys will roam the woods and 
the swamps, feeding. Then they will re- 
pair to a sunny, sandy, sheltered place, 
where they can dust themselves and 
drowse. This is a daily habit, and a very 
wholesome one; and it is substantially 
shared by all the more intelligent forms 
of wild life. A flock of turkeys will often 
use the same place for a siesta through 
long periods of time. While this part of 
the day’s routine holds for both winter 
and summer, during the warm months the 
resting time of day is usually spent in the 
shade, and near water. 


LLOWING themselves three hours 
4 for their drowsing, the flock will 
then begin its evening foraging; and this 
meal is taken on the way to roost. If 
undisturbed, turkeys will roost in the 
same locality for months at atime. They 
are particularly fond of virgin timber; 
indeed, only rarely will a wild turkey 
roost in any but an old tree. Hunters 
know “turkey trees”; and every locality 
which harbors these noble birds has trees 
to which turkeys repair year after year 
for roosting. Evergreens of great size 
are commonly chosen, the pine tree being 
the favorite; but large cypresses draped 
with Spanish moss, big tupelos, huge old 
chestnuts and monumental oaks are also 
selected. Before flying to roost, turkeys 
do much stretching, and they eye critically 
many trees. The afterglow is usually fad- 
ing before they take their swift little runs, 
rise on powerful wings and swiftly and 
gracefully mount to their high perches. 
Their ascent at evening, like their descent 
in the morning, is almost noiseless. On a 
still evening, at a distance of a hundred 
yards, one can hear a soft “swish-swish- 
swish.” A piece of bark may fall. A 
hen may call querulously. But there will 
be no other sound to tell that the birds 
have taken the roost. When roosting in 
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bare trees against a clear sky, it is of 
course very easy to see them; but to see 
a roosted turkey in an evergreen or in a 
moss-shrouded tree tests the eye of the 
most skilful woodsman. 

Such are some of the commoner habits 
of these great birds when unmolested; 
but as danger is a constant element in 
their lives, their behavior should be 
viewed in its presence. Wild intelligence 
(and perhaps human as well) may be 
judged in some degree by the possessor’s 
manner of escaping danger. As an eluder 
of trouble, the wild turkey is a champion. 
If he were not, long since he would have 
become extinct on the North American 
continent. This bird has had a thorough 
training in wariness; and he has proved 
himself an admirable pupil. Few things 
in nature are swifter than the movements 
of a wild turkey’s keen blue head; and 
those movements are an index of his 
character. The turkey has, I think, more 
wariness in his nature than other wild 
creatures of equal intelligence; more than 
the deer, the bear, or the fox. And if 
once his suspicion is aroused, nothing can 
allay it. In hunting the wild turkey, 
sportsmen know that if the bird becomes 
aware of trouble in his vicinity he will 
leave “on high gear” for other and distant 
parts. A deer or a fox, under similar cir- 
cumstances, may be seen again; but it is 
not so with a turkey. “When he goes,’ 
an old woodsman once said to me, “he 
cleans up; and he isn’t coming home till 
the week after you’re gone.” If the bird 
is a heavy one, he is usually loth to take 
wing, preferring running as a method of 
escape. There is an advantage in this 
mode of flight, for it does not betray the 
fugitive by a sudden vivid disclosure; 
moreover, he is able to keep to cover, and 
to pursue an irregular, dodging course. 
3ut when the wild turkey once takes 
wing, his. flight is always impressive; and 
when momentum is fairly attained, his 
speed is remarkable. In startled flight, 
this speed is at least sixty miles an hour, 
and this speed can be increased to a hun- 
dred miles, especially if the bird is sailing 
down a long mountain-slope. The flight 
may end in a tice; if so, the turkey com- 
monly chooses one with a thick crest, on 
the very top of which he alights, so as 
to remain invisible from the ground. If 
he alights thus, he can be approached; 
but if he alights on a limb, and in sight, 
there is small chance of coming within 
several hundred feet of him. I have cir- 
cled beneath a big yellow pine for twenty 
minutes trying to locate a big gobbler 
somewhere in the high-tufted crest, and 
have failed to see him until he chose to 
show himself by taking wing again. 


HE flight of the wild turkey is one 

of those thrilling sights that nature 
occasionally throws upon her marvelous 
and varied screen. Unlucky hunters are 
liable to see in such a flight less noble 
beauty than splendid derision. Yet, de- 
spite its fine aspects, this flight has awk- 
ward features sometimes. The beauty and 
power of a wild turkey’s flight depend, 
as a rule, on two things: first, whether 
the bird takes wing naturally or is sud- 
denly scared up; and second, what kind 
of a take-off the nature of the ground 
affords him. If a wild turkey takes flight 
naturally, from an elevation or an open 
space, which affords him a little running 
start, the whole performance is beautiful 
to watch, and may be said to be ponder- 
ously graceful. But if the bird has per- 
emptorily to rise out of thick cover or 
out of a depression, the first sight of him 
will impress one with a sense of the fly- 
er’s heavy awkwardness. I never felt so 


sorry for a bird as I once did for a big 
wild gobbler trying to rise out of a dense 
patch of wild raspberry canes at the end 
of a small ravine. His earnestness was 
pathetic, it was so futile; but when once 
he had gained the upper air he very 
quickly re-established himself in my es- 
teem. When swamps in delta lands are 
flooded, wild turkeys first take to trees 
above the submerged country; but if the 
waters remain up for more than two days 
the birds will fly to the nearest mainland, 
which is sometimes more than a mile dis- 
tant. Several times I have seen these 
great birds, two hundred feet in the air, 
flying with superb strength and assurance 
above the turbulent waters of a yellow 
Southern river. 


HERE are several distinct phases of a 

wild turkey’s flight. The little run- 
ning start is nearly always a part of it; 
provided, of course, that the flight is made 
from the ground. The rise is heavy but 
vigorous, and the big bird gathers mo- 
mentum very rapidly. In maneuvering 
for height, it shows extreme skill in turn- 
ing from objects in its line of flight. 
When once fairly off the ground, the flight 
of the wild turkey may have what the 
ballistic experts call a “flat trajectory.” I 
have seen birds in level woods fly three- 
quarters of a mile in the same horizontal 
plane. The end of the flight is accom- 
plished by volplaning, by sailing at a mod- 
erate angle to the ground. Again, at the 
beginning of his flight, and especially if 
danger crowds him, the turkey may rise 
to a considerable height at a sharp angle; 
then, giving his mighty wings a sudden 
downward curve, he may make the whole 
remainder of his flight a gradual sailing 
to earth. I have more than once flushed 
old birds that did this. In each case, be- 
fore covering a hundred yards of hori- 
zontal instance, the bird would be eighty or 
ninety feet up, almost to the tops of giant 






































short-leaf pines. Then he would suddenly 
check his rise and set his great wings to 
sail. I watched each of these birds as far 
as I could, and I am sure that not one 
came to earth short of three hundred 
yards; yet in that distance he did not 
once beat his wings. On one occasion I 
rode up a splendid gobbler which, much 
to my delight, took a course in the sky 
that promised to bring him over a fellow- 
sportsman of mine, standing in the woods 
two hundred yards away. But at the pin- 


nacle of his rise the 
turkey suddenly sensed 
danger ahead, _ where- 


upon he adroitly changed 
his course sharply at 
right angles, and went 
sailing grandly away to 


safety. Instances like 
this one go to prove 
that wild turkeys are 
real experts in the air. 
Once having attained 
their momentum, all 
their maneuvers are 


graceful, and their pow- 
erful flight is deeply im- 
pressive. Wild turkeys 
can fly great distances. 
I will not say how far, 
for that must remain a 
disputed point; yet I am 
persuaded that these 
birds can keep the air as 
long as, according to an 
old woodsman, deer can. 
On being asked how far 
a white-tail deer could 
jump, he said: “He can 
jump as far and as high 
as he has to.” And I be- 
lieve that wild turkeys 
can fly as far as they 
need to fly. I have many 
times known them to fly 
distances greater than a 
mile, and from the 
strength of their flight 
at its close they surely 
are capable of negotiat- 
ing much greater dis- 
tances. This is the more 
readily believable when 
we remember that the 
wild turkey, with speed 
up, seldom goes slower 
than a mile in a minute 
and a half; and that 
therefore his effort, 
though strenuous, is not 
prolonged. 


paws =.. the wings 
of a wild turkey are 
not to him what wings 
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sion and that peculiar shrewdness of dis- 
cretion that is characteristic of intelligent 
wild life. . 


ILD creatures of low or of mod- 

erate intelligence, which are still 
controlled by what the philosophers call 
“the herd instinct,” can generally be ex- 
pected to act in a certain well-defined 
way. Given a set of conditions, a woods- 
man can tell what a rabbit or a squirrel 
will do under such circumstances; and 
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South Carolina coast. I was riding along 
slowly through the balmy winter sunshine, 
hoping to jump a deer in the tall yellow 
broomsedge through which my horse was 
breasting his way. Suddenly, from a 
gnarled old pine ahead of me, a fine gob- 
bler sailed off, his flight taking him into a 
dense fastness of sweet bays and tree- 


myrtles. I guessed that the turkey had 
taken the tree while I had been still a 
great way off. This had been done to 
reconnoitre the situation and to deter- 
mine what degree of 
danger it held. Before 


I had ridden within gun- 
shot, he had decided 
what was best for him to 
do, and very promptly he 
had acted upon his deci- 
sion. After he left me 
I rode on, taking the 
precaution of changing a 
buckshot for a _ turkey- 
shot shei'! in one barrel. 
While doing this —of 
course it was while I 
was thus engaged !—the 
very largest and heaviest 
gobbler that has ever 
come within my sight be- 
gan a tremendous scuf- 
fling in the gallberry 
bushes beneath my 
horse’s very nose. His 
great weight handi- 
capped him, and his rise 
out of the bushes and 
broomsedge was slow 
and awkward. My 
mount, being unused to 
bombs of this formidable 
size exploding beneath 
his face, stood straight 
up on his hind legs, pi- 
rouetted about, as_ the 
dancing-dogs of the me- 
dieval mounte banks 
used to do, and threw 
me entirely out of equi- 
librium. By the time 
order was restored, my 
gobbler was too far 
away for a shot, beating 
his way off powerfully 


among the glimmering 
pines. It was only a 
moment later that the 


dog I had with me struck 
the scent of a third tur- 
key, and followed it on 
a dead run. As far as I 
could see, this last bird 
never took wing; it sim- 
ply ran and dodged its 
way to freedom. Here, 
then, were three wild 








are to ordinary birds. 
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turkeys which, in the 





They are emergency de- 
vices. It is, indeed, 
rather remarkable that they should remain 
so strong when we consider that they are, 
relatively, little used. To fly to and from 
the roost, to escape a sudden menace, to 
cross stretches of water, and to sail to a 
calling mate—these are the uses to which 
they are put. But in a whole lifetime a 
wild turkey will not use his wings to the 
degree to which a mallard duck, passing in 
migration from Saskatchewan to the Gulf 
Coast, uses his pinions in a single flight. 
It is well for the noble bird we are con- 
sidering that he has retained so well the 
use of his wings; for they supply him 
with one notable method of escape—of 
which he has several. Which method he 
employs as a danger approaches depends 
on his judgment in the matter: the wild 
turkey, particularly an old gobbler, can 
be counted upon to act with quick deci- 


this methodical behavior is a sign of a 
lack of resourcefulness. But as intelli- 
gence increases, so the likelihood of ani- 
mals following customs diminishes. The 
wild turkey, being singularly endowed 
mentally, can seldom be depended upon to 
behave in a predetermined manner. He 
will not act in the same manner every 
time under identical circumstances. True, 
the result of his actions will usually be 
the same; that is, he will escape the dan- 
ger; but his methods of escape are engag- 
ingly diverse. During the winter just 
passed I was much interested in seeing a 
good illustration of this power of re- 
sourcefulness, which is also a strong proof 
of the bird’s wariness. 


“THE time was midday, and the place 
was a virgin pine forest near the 


pam reemer sr rr 


space of a few min- 
. utes, did three entirely 
different things, and effected three very 
skilful escapes. I do not think that the 
sulking bird which let me ride up to him 
acted with the best intelligence; for if my 
horse had behaved, the day might have 
gone against him. However, whatever 
view I may take of his mental capacity, 
it is certain that he accomplished his ob- 
ject, while I did not. 


HAVE said much of the wariness of 

this magnificent bird; and it is true 
that his alertness is manifest in almost 
every movement, and is revealed in every 
habit. Yet there are times when the wild 
turkey can be approached quite readily. 
It is not afraid of automobiles—of even 
the noisiest variety—or of riding-horses 
or vehicles. I have repeatedly, when in a 

(Continued on page 902) 

















Walsh, Smith & Co. 


GAINST what? 
A 


ENATOR WALSH of Montana is alleged some time ago 
to have told his constituents that he would bring back to 
them a Yellowstone Park dam on a plate, or else he would 
come back on a shutter; that or some such other Spartan 


utterance 


I the last session of Congress, Senator Walsh drew the 
“shutter and not the plate. He was beaten in his own com- 
mittee. This dealt something of a blow to the Yellowstone 
Valley Irrigation Association, which had been loud—and little 
else—in the campaign to take Yellowstone Park away from 
America and give it to Montana. 


: the present session of Congress, Senator Walsh will try 
again. He will do this in spite of the letter written to him 
by John Barton Payne, former Secretary of the Interior. 


Judge Payne wrote: 


. 


“ec HERE are times when the national welfare must pre- 
vail over political expediency.” A great and statesman- 
like utterance 3oth men belong to the same political party. 


HEREFORE watch Senator Walsh this session. When 
his bill bobs up again, no matter in what innocent-appear- 
ing form, bobtail it again. 


NOTHER congressman whom the aroused sportsmen of 


#2 America should watch with much care is Congressman 
A. T. Smith of Idaho. Gentlemen, meet Congressman Smith 
of Idaho. He also drew the shutter and not the plate last 


session, 


UT Congressman Smith also will try again this session. He 

has had no change of heart, but also will change his 
methods. Since he can’t take the Falls River Basin in Yellow- 
stone Park by force, he will want to talk trade with us. Do 
not trust him, even bearing gifts 


Now there you have two irrigation schemes representing 
A Business, Politics, Commerce, Utilitarianism, against— 


| ner aed the integrity of a splendid portion of wonderful 
4 and beautiful America which you and I do not want to 
see changed, and which has been solemnly promised to you 
and me by the Government of the United States to be kept 
unchanged forever. 


PEN one park, and you open them all. Open one park 
part way, and you open all of it all the way. Don’t be de- 
ceived as to these two basic truths. 


T a recent luncheon engagement Senator Walsh is re- 

ported to have said in the course of his speech: “All this 
opposition to a dam in Yellowstone Park is purely sentimental.” 
Quite right. It is sentimental, wholly so—most of the great 
deeds of the world have been done from motives of sentiment. 
Yes, the opposition to that dam is sentimental—but it is not 
dollar-and-centimental. There is a difference. It is time that 
America should see -this difference. 


O pass the Walsh Bill would be a triumph in effrontery. 

To pass the Smith Bill would be a triumph in trickery. 
Therefore let the sportsmen of America keep a close eye this 
session on these two liberal-minded gentlemen. See to it that 
they continue to get the shutter and not the plate to take home 
with them to their folks. 


HERE are plenty of us who love Montana, Idaho, all the 

West, quite as much as these gentlemen do—and we don’t 
get a dollar for our love. We believe America is bigger than 
any politician’s dooryard. We think a man should love his 
country as much as his ward, his district, or his State. We 
suggest that the following may be played on all well-working 
and honest local pianolas: 

THE NATIONAL PARKS ARE FOR ALL THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE, NOT FOR A BUSINESS COTERIE. 
THEY ARE NOT TO BE MADE SUBJECTS FOR COM- 
MERCIAL USE, NOR HELD SUBJECT TO BARTER, 
SALE, OR EXCHANGE. 
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To a Birch Bark Horn! 
By T. N. BUCKINGHAM 


From Nature man’s hand stripped thee from a parent 
tree 


fae meet 


And fashioning to shapeliness his horn of choice, 
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Gave back through thee from human throat to Nature’s 
heart 

A luring call! A poisoned love note of the cow moose 
voice! 

Ah! hear it rise and wail and float across yon darkening 
bog! 

Renewed! O’er dawning glory of some ice-skimmed 
pond, 


= 


To where the weird, seductive summons finds its antlered 
Knight, 

King Bull Moose, listening in a “blow-down” far beyond! 

Stay, Hand o’ Man! Dear Mother Nature, by thy 
kindred blood forefend, 


aL" 


Fz 


Proclaim the siren false! Prevent this monstrous thing! 
A shot! A blow that racks the stricken monarch to his 
end, 


= 
at 
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The voice of Time chants on—“The King is dead! Long 
live the King!” 
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A Double 
By 
David Newell 


UFFLED 
and finally a head appeared 
from under the blankets. 

“What time is it?” 

“Three-thirty.” 

More snorts and several highly uncom- 
plimentary remarks about “Any darn fool 

° etc.” 

After some few minutes of silence in 
which we both try to imagine a high 
wind, rain, or anything that will call our 
hunt off and leave four long hours of 
solid comfort, the door opens and a kinky 
head appears around the corner of the 
fireplace. 

*Y’all up?” 

This is Arthur, for whom we have a 
high regard when the fire is burning and 
the coffee hot. Just now we think mur- 
derous thoughts and growl: 

“Just gettin’ up.” 

We tiptoe across the cold floor and 
peer out of a window. The palms stand 
motionless in the morning mist and there 
is no sound but the occasional chirp of 
a tree frog in the big liveoak 
beside the door, 

My companion, A. N. Scott, 
of Canton, O., shivered and 
shut the window. 

“I suppose you would call 
this a good morning,” he 
grunted as if stating an ex- 
ceedingly lamentable fact. 

“Never saw a better,” I re- 
plied truthfully. Mr. Scott is 
a delightful gentleman but 
rather inclined toward skep- 
ticism until after seven or 
eight o’clock in the morning. 
Furthermore, the bass had 
been striking well around the 
island and a trip to the main- 
land after such _ indefinite 
things as wildcats seemed 
somewhat unattractive — es- 
pecially at three-thirty. 


mY after we had each ap- 
plied one of Arthur’s hot 
cornbread poultices and 
ruined the united efforts of 
six dutiful hens, we were able 
to smile and face the morn- 
ing’s work with confidence. 
In order not to appear too 
cheerful, however, Scott cast 
a parting glance at his cot 
and remarked: 

“IT hope you know what 
you're talking about, but if 
we don’t get any wildcats ...” 

The dogs were a half mile 
or so down the island and 
after a brief row we landed 
at the kennel and, loading in 
six hounds and old Sandy, the Airedale, 
we hurried across to the mainland and 
soon were at our destination. 

I felt reasonably sure of picking up a 
good track at once, as I had been told of 
several big cats that were hanging around 
the vicinity hunting rabbits and pouncing 
on little pigs, chickens and turkeys when 
opportunity offered. 

We hadn’t long to wait. Pearl, a white 
Walker bitch, had found where a cat had 
crossed the road ahead of us and was 
op-ning eagerly as she worked through 


grumblings, snorts, 


the palmetto scrub to our right. The 
track was cold and the rest of the pack 
coasted ahead to find where the cat had 
left the scrub, None of that for old Pearl. 
Carefully she worked away on the track, 
now making a loss, now barking excitedly 
as she straightened it out again. 

But the younger dogs could not be 
blamed for being a little over-anxious and 
impatient on so cold a trail, and, besides, 
few if any could have smelled the track 
at all—so wonderful a nose the old dog 
had. 


OR a half mile or more we followed 

them on an old sand road through 
the scrub. Suddenly Betty had it straight 
—a hot, fresh track—and away she went 
like a whirlwind, barking every jump and 
getting away so fast that only one dog, 
her sister Peggy, managed to catch up 
with her. Before we knew it these two 
pups had gone nearly out of hearing and 
were driving their cat at a furious clip. 
Old Pearl had swung to the right around 
a small pond and it soon became evident 
that she was trailing another cat and 
would shortly jump him. After a mo- 
ment’s debate we decided to follow the 
dogs that already had got their cat up, 
and so caught old Pearl and calling in 
the other three pups and the Airedale 
started down the edge of the swamp on a 
dead run. Pearl soon struck where Betty 
and Peggy had crossed with their cat, and 


The two Cats 





away she went, squealing with excitement, 
the pups with her and in a few minutes 
they, too, were out of hearing. 

After a half hour’s walk we stopped to 
listen and rest for a minute on a fallen 
pine. 

“They’ re just about reaching Cuba by 
this time,” puffed Scott. “Let’s come out 
and hear the rest of it next week.” But 
the pack was coming back and singing a 
song that no mortal man could resist. 
The big Airedale was yapping shrilly as 
he drank in the streaming scent that 


meant an approaching fight. Big Pup, a 
year-old Walker dog, was running a beau- 
tiful race as befitted the son of a cham- 
pion, and the voices of the rest blended 
into a steady roar. They were crowding 
the cat pretty closely and we hurried to 
the corner of an old hog pasture in the 
hope of a shot, but the cat had beaten us 
there and the flying hounds kicked sand 
in our faces as we again sat down on a 
log to get our wind. 

“Tll admit it’s pretty music and darned 
exciting,” said Scott between breaths. 
“But as far as their being after a wild- 
cat is concerned—why, man alive! No 
cat in the world could stay ahead of that 
crowd of flying machines this long.” 


WALKED over to the fence corner. 

There was the track as plain as eye 
could wish for and yet Scott shook his 
head. 

The hounds were far in the distance by 
this time—about where we had originally 
jumped the cat, and I yelled to Scott to 
come on. He looked at me helplessly and 
got up. 

“Let’s go,” he said grimly. 
a dollar ‘ 

“That what?” I asked. 
“That we never catch that wildcat,” he 
replied as we fell into a lope. 

Arthur had been staying pretty close to 
the dogs all the while and now we heard 
some faint whoops and much shouting. In 
due course of time we arrived 
on the scene and met Arthur 
coming around the bend of 
an old blind road through 
the scrub. 

“T see’d him. De scoun’el 
like to run over me, Man! 
He’s a big ’un. De dogs is 
ever more driving him, too. 
OP Sandy...” 

Baloooom! Simultaneous 
with the roar of the black 
powder shell came more 
whoops and “Yonder he 
goes! Hyah! Hyah! Hyah!” 
from the other end of the 
scrub. 

“Who in Sam Hill is that?” 
panted Scott. 


“But I'll bet 


E hurried out and 

around the scrub. Here 
came_ the original John 
Smith, brandishing an old 
single-barrel, and, like Arthur, 
greatly agitated. 

“Gentlemen, that is sure 
some cat—wish he’d crossed 
closer to me.” 

“How about that dollar?” 
I grinned at Scott. 

“Bet’s on. They'll never 
catch him,” he replied. “That 
shot only lent speed to his 
wings.” 

John Smith eyed him scorn- 
fully. 

“Why, pardner, if you're 
bettin’ on that cat’s gettin’ 
away, you're jes’ plumb outa 
luck— the dogs was ridin’ his 
shirt-tail when they crossed that road.” 

As he spoke the hounds made a check 
and for a few minutes things looked 
pretty uncertain. The sun was well up 
and everything pretty hot, including the 
dogs. It doesn’t take the Florida sun 
long to burn out a track and a loss of 
any length is hard to straighten out. 

Fortunately the cat ran out into the 
road at this juncture near where we had 
left Arthur and Arthur informed us of 
this proceeding with more _ whoops. 
Thither we went, falling over vines and 








palmettos, only to have the hounds pick 
up the scent and go pell-mell in the other 
direction.. 

“Arthur,” I said accusingly, “did you 
see a wildcat just now? Or did the first 
view of him turn your head?” 

“I heard a crashin’ in de palmettos jes’ 
now, and I turned my own head, and I 
seen a nat’chel wildcat with my two eyes 
—plain.” And as proof he showed me 
the fresh track in the sand. 

“Then, Arthur,” I said solemnly, “the 
hunt is over and all the dogs have gone 
crazy—listen !” 


HE pack was running in full cry in 

the opposite direction, and from old 
Pearl’s true, clear tongue, I knew that 
they were right and pressing their quarry 
hotly. 

“But the cat crossed the road here,” 
said Scott, pointing to the track. “And 
those crazy mutts never have crossed the 
road, f . 

Before he could finish, John, Smith 
yelled again from across the scrub. 

“Thar he goes! Thar he goes!” Then 
louder, “Hurry up, boys! They’ll catch 
him directly—they’re lookin’ at him!” 

Through the scrub we galloped as fast 
as our tired legs would carry us. As we 
came out into the clearing whence had 
come the yells and stopped to listen, we 
heard more yells from a short distance 
ahead: and a terrific clamor of snarls, 
yowls, growls, and crashing in the pal- 
mettos. 

“They’ve gotehim! Hi—Yi—Shake him, 
Sandy— Stay with him, boy . 

A few jumps took us to the scene of 
action and in time to see.the finish of a 
beautiful scrap. The cat was a big one 
and fighting desperately, but the big Aire- 
dale’s powerful jaws had found their hold 
and after a few seconds of convulsive 
struggling everything was over. 

The hounds sat around in a circle, pant- 
ing like steam engines, but wagging their 


Long Live the King 


tails joyously, and now and then letting 
out a yelp of pure satisfaction. 

Sandy squatted beside the dead cat, 
worrying the carcass, the blood from his 
clawed up ears running down over his 
frizzly mug—absolutely happy and in 
Airedale heaven. 





KNELT down in the sand and exam- 

ined our catch—and found, to my 
surprise, that he was—although full 
grown—a young cat. This rather puzzled 
me. Before I could speak Arthur piped up. 

“Dis yere ain’t de cat I seed cross de 
road—I know dat,” he exclaimed emphat- 
ically. 

“How do you know?” I asked, exas- 
perated. “Was the other one numbered 
or something ?” 

“No, sah,ehit were a heap bigger cat.’ 

Then it dawned on me and I turned to 
Scott. 

“This cat must be the one old Pearl was 
trailing first this morning. The other cat 
—the old cat—is the one we have been 
running so long. She came back, dodged 
the dogs, and they proceeded to jump this 
yearling and the old cat is taking things 
easy somewhere right now! Let’s go back 
to where Arthur saw her cross the road 
and see if the dogs can’t pick her up. 
She’s hot and won’t have run any dis- 
tance at all as soon as she discovered 
that the hounds had switched to another 
trail—chances are that she’s within a hun- 
dred yards of the road right now.” 

Scott was dubious. 

“We've got one cat already and that’s 
more than I expected,” said he as if fear- 
ing that the one we had would jump up 
and run at any minute. 

“Why not go home? 
if you say so.” 

So back we went and finally located the 
track—plainly ontlined in the soft sand. 
I showed it to old Pearl, who immediately 
picked it up and began working through 
the scrub. Suddenly the whole pack 


But we'll try it 
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squalled as in one breath and another race 
was on. 

“I told you she’d be lying close!” I 
yelled to Scott above the baying of the 
hounds, “and she’ll have got too stiff to 


run far.” 
S I finished speaking everything 
hushed, and for several minutes not 


a dog barked—and then only in an an- 
noyed, puzzled way. I pushed my way 
through the palmettos to where the dogs 
were scurrying excitedly back and forth, 
vainly trying to straighten out the trail. 
I thought I knew what was wrong and 
looked carefully up the trees around me 
—soon discovering why the dogs could 
not get things straightened out—there 
was nothing to straighten out. 

There, in the crotch of a tall bay tree, 
sat the old cat, watching her pursuers 
complacently and with apparent disdain. 

“Oh, Scott, ” I called, “come here a 
minute.’ 

“What for?” he yelled back. 

“Oh, nothing much—just wanted to 
show you something,” I replied, grinning 
to myself. I heard him scrambling 
through the briers and vines and finally 
his red, perspiring face appeared over a 
clump of palmettos. 

“Look up there,” I said, pointing. 


N eager light came into his eyes—or 

rather one eye, for the left was al- 
ready closed to enable the other to squint 
more carefully down the barrel. The 
rifle cracked, the big cat raised her head, 
stiffened, slipped slowly from the limb— 
caught for a moment in some dead 
branches, and finally plunged down into 


the water with a splashing thud, shot 
through the heart. 
“Whoopee!” yelled Scott, as he flung 


her carcass down beside the other one, 
and saw the difference in size. 

“And now I’ll pay my debts,” he said 
solemnly, and laid out two dollars. 


2PPPPYPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPI 


Long Live the King 


OU call him Silver King—and you 

do well to call him king. King of 

the Gulf and of the Tropic Seas— 

“Prince of Piscatory” — The 
“Mailed Knight.” Always ready for the 
battle and always fair in fight. 

A king not by Divine Right, but by con- 
quest; conquest of the hearts of all sports- 
men—a king who maintains his throne in 
the realm of gameness against all pre- 
tenders; one who: fights single-handed, 
and who flings a challenge to not only all 
of the finny species, but even unto man 
himself. 


EAUTIFUL beyond the  idealist’s 

dream; graceful beyond the poet’s 
imagination; a veritable dynamo of power, 
with the speed of electricity. 

At times he shows the cunning of the 
fox, but confident of his power, he is apt 
to rush in “where angels fear to tread.” 
Always eager for the fray, he often takes 
tremendous chances; risks that even the 
foolish catfish or the hungry shark would 
not for a moment consider. 


By 
Dr. John Keely 


Nothing in this life is infallible (not 
even the weather man), but the fixed laws 
of Nature represent the nearest approach 
to the inevitable, of which we have knowl- 
edge; and it is a law of Nature, “when 
a tarpon feels a hook, or any other of- 
fending article in his mouth, or gullet, 
that he is going to leap clear out of the 
water in an effort to rid himself of it.” 
This instinct is “bred in the bone” for 
generations and is developed to a degree 
unknown in any other species. 


HE instant he feels the pernicious 

hook he is out of the water; his 
entire frame convulsed in agonizing con- 
tortions, for this is his first effort to 
escape—and, by the way, it is often 
successful. 

What could be more dramatic than the 


magnificent leap, the blinding flash of bur- 
nished silver, the awful wriggle, and the 
inevitable splash? 

The lump which arises in your throat 
at this time (my inexperienced tarpon 
fisherman) is really not your heart, al- 
though it pulsates, and I know that it 
would be difficult to convince you other- 
wise. Your cue is to swallow just as vio- 
lently and often as possible, for he is 
coming out again, maybe the next second, 
and this time the lump with its present 
start, may leave your body entirely and 
with awful consequences. 


HAT can a fisherman do at the 
time a tarpon leaps to prevent its 
escape ? 

Every tarpon fisherman has his own 
theory, and to my mind they are all 
wrong. If a man is devout, I would sug- 
gest that he flash a wireless prayer in 
the same direction in which the tarpon 
started, only higher. The jump is over 
so quickly that you are really at the 

(Continued on page 856) 
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Continued from page 853) 
LONG LIVE THE KING 


mercy of the fish. It is just “you and the 
tarpon,” and the rest of the world is 
obliterated 

You can depend upon it he will not in 
tentionally foul your line, as does the 
sluggish Jew fish, but will rush to the 
deep and open water where he can jump 
and fight. It is a duel—you have chal- 
lenged the “Silver King” and he _ has 
accepted, as he always will, and you can 
expect a “battle royal,” for you are not 
going to take him until there is no longer 
a “kick” left in him; and woe to the 
man who ever counts a tarpon captured 
until it is gaffed and actually tied to the 
stern of his boat. 


A FISH caught trolling can, and should, 

4 always be released, and whenever the 
hook is lodged within the tissues of the 
mouth (as is nearly always the case, by 
the method of fishing in vogue at Boca 
Grande), it is easy to release the tarpon; 
but in “still fishing” in shallow waters 
the hook is almost invariably swallowed, 
and is so imbedded within the walls of the 
stomach, or gullet, that to release such a 
fish with hook “in situ” would probably 
be a great cruelty. 

With an experience of some 197 tarpon, 
that the author has captured, and some 
1970 or more, 
that have made 
their escape after 
leaping at least 
once; and with- 
out detailing the 
arduous technic 
of the game, 
there are a few 
points that may 
be of interest 





O begin with, 

the tarpon be- 
longs to the her- 
ring family, and 
is literally an en- 
larged and highly 
organized sardine. 
Little is known 
of the life history 
»f this interesting 
fish. He goes to 
sea in the winter 
months and re- 
turns to the bays 
and passes in the 
early spring, al- 
though some few 
individuals remain 
in the bays all 
winter. Just 
where they spawn 
has never been sat- 
isfactorily deter- 
mined; although 
young tarpon 
(but never ex- 
tremely small 
ones) are found 
in nearly all of 
the rivers and 
creeks opening 
into bays and 
passes among the 
ten thousand isl- 
ands of the lower 
Gulf Coast and 
elsewhere. How 
fast they develop 
and how large 
they become are 
matters of con- 
jecture; although 
the record tarpon 
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In our February issue we 

commence a four-part story 

by Warren H. Miller, 
Dan, of Lac Seule. 

It isa story of Indian wood- 


craft. 











landed, as far as I know, weighed 214 
pounds. 

My own largest weighed only 180 
pounds. A tarpon hooked near Long Key 
was cut off just at the dorsal fin by a 
shark, and the head and what remained 
with it weighed 150 pounds. This fish 
would probably have weighed 250 pounds. 


ONCE knew a tarpon that lived in a 
small bay or bight in an island not 
very far from the hotel at Marco, where 
I was stopp ng. 
The water there at low tide was scarcely 





over three feet in depth, yet he was in- 
variably present, usually with his dorsal 
fin protruding from the water. For over 
two weeks I saw him each day at least 
once, and more often several times, and 
always within a few feet of the same 
spot. I got this fish on my hook no less 
than eight separate and distinct times, but 
each time on the first jump he would send 
my mullet, hook and all, whizzing through 
the air, and himself seek safety in the deep 
channel outside. One morning I was able 
to get a few small silver mullet, and 
stringing one very carefully onto my 
hook, and with the barb of same well ex- 
posed, I cast directly in front of this great 
fish as he lay motionless in the clear, shal- 
low water. He picked it up almost in- 
stantly, ran not more than ten yards and 
came high out of the water. He had 
hardly struck before he was out again, 
and this time my line jerked taut, and as 
he splashed back into the water it went 
dead. I was sure that he had broken 
either line or leader, but imagine my sur- 
prise when upon reeling in I brought up 
this magnificent fish stone dead with only 
two jumps and no fighting to his credit. 
The explanation was not long deferred, 
however, for upon opening the huge 
mouth I saw that my “No. 11 O’Shaun- 
nessy” hook was imbedded deeply between 
the two great cartilaginous plates which 
lie upon the roof. of the jaw. 


~ HE point had 
entered the 
monster’s tiny 
brain, and death 
had been instan- 
taneous. I have 
never known of 
a similar case. 
I have fished 
the Gulf Coast 
from Fort My- 
ers, Captiva and 
Boca Grande, to 
Naples and Mar- 
co; from Cax- 
ambas,_ Ever- 
glade and Cho- 
koloskee to 
Shark River and 
White Water 
Bay; and always 
for tarpon, for 
after landing one 
of these, other 
fishing is com- 
monplace indeed. 
MEET many 
fishermen; 
sportsmen who 
have fished the 
waters of the 
Seven Seas and 
the inland watcrs 
of the four 
corners of the 
earth, and they 
all assure me that 
the tarpon is in 
a class all alone. 
I do know my 
tarpon; and I 
know that in the 
end they all re- 
turn to fight it 
out with him. 
Hail “Silver 
King” —I owe 
you much—much 
in health—much 
in happiness. 


























-Autocamping 
in the 


Catskills 


Floris 

Everette 

Brimmer 
BEAUTIFUL little half million 
acres of mountains and _ valleys 


may not be without honor, save in 

their own country, and I am plead- 
ing myself guilty with the other auto- 
campers who have tasted everything else 
but neglected our Catskills. Truly the 
Catskill Mountains are not without honor, 
save in their own country. We are pass- 
ing them by perhaps for far off lands 
where distance lends the lure of enchant- 
ment to the view. 

Anyhow, for several seasons we have 
dodged the Catskills as the stage for the 
drama of an autocamping trip, until last 
summer, when the pleadings of friends 
and the family led us to undertake what 
started as a rather skeptical adventure 
but ended with thrills and _ satisfaction 
aplenty. 


O begin with, the map of the Catskill 

region looks more bloody than the 
battle of Bull Run is reputed to have 
been—or was it Cold Harbor? Anyhow, 
the Catskill Mountains must have run 
with gore, judging from the map. Who 
put the “kill” in Catskill anyhow, and 
were the “cats” killed in Catskill? You 
take up a map and there is Beaver Kill, 








and Bear Kill, and West Kill, and Batavia 
Kill, and Manor Kill, and Switz Kill, and 
Cobles Kill, and Tremper Kill, and the 
rest of the murderous places and streams, 
so the map looks like the police docket 


where homicides are recorded. But one 
should never judge country by the names 
of the localities listed on a map; we cer- 
tainly found that out. We still would like 
to know, however, “how come” so many 
kills in the Catskills. The writer asked 
about twenty oldtimers why so many 
places ended with the same k-i-I-1 as Cats- 
kill, and nobody was found to answer it. 


PERBATS more eager for information 
than the writer was his wife, who set 
out upon the very first stage of our auto- 
camping trip through the Catskills to find 
where the bed might be located of one 
who slept so nicely through all the years, 
the mountain bedchamber of one Rip 
Van Winkle. And she asked everybody 
about Rip whom I questioned about kill, 
until we wished we had that Rip-kill set 
of twins planted in the wax of a phono- 
graph record and could just start it going 
when we met a personality that looked 














mature and wise in the wisdom of the 
Catskills. But to date, the Rip Van W. 
question is as obscure as the killing ques- 
tion, although some would have us _ be- 
lieve the location of the siesta made fa- 
mous by Washington Irving was near the 
home of the author. 

And who hasn’t read the Leather Stock- 
ing stories of Fenimore Cooper, the set- 
ting of which no doubt was frequently 
placed in the Catskills? Likely the Cooper 
Indians were Catskill Redmen, and what 
other mountains could the creator of 
Leather Stockings have referred to if not 
the Catskills? 


HE first recorded mention of the re- 

gion now called the Catskills was 
made in the log of that famous good 
ship the Half Moon, on the memo- 
rable voyage when H. Hudson discovered 
the East River and sailed up the stream 
that since has made his name immortal. 
In the log of aforementioned ship a scribe 
by the cognomen of Juet wrote under date 
of September 15, 1609: “At night we came 
to other mountains, which lie from the 
river’s side. There were found very lov- 
ing people and very old men, where we 
were well used.” 

Hudson never gave a name to the moun- 
tains. The Catskill Indians are said to 
have called the mountains Ontioras 
(Mountains of the Sky), the home of 
Manitou the Great Spirit, who governed 
the universe and made the sun and moon 
and stars and other lesser cogs of the 
solar system to go round. It is claimed 
that the Indians never tried to climb to 
the summit of any of the Catskill peaks 
for fear of bringing down the wrath of 
the Master Spirit who dwelled on high. 
Even the hardy Dutchmen who settled in 
this region and thirty-five years after the 
discovery of the section founded a trad- 
ing post on the present site of Leeds looked 
with awe and reverence upon the Catskill 
peaks and called them the “Glorified- 
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Overlook,” from 
which the spirit 
of Hendrik Hud- 
son watched over 
the shores of the 
land he had dis- 
covered, 


A T all events 
44 it would ap- 
pear that the 
name Was asso- 
ciated with In- 
dians of the Cats- 
kill region, but 
certainly cat and 
kill are not 
words of Red- 
skin manufac- 
ture. A good 
guess would be 
that some _ fur 
trader in ye old- 
en days found 
that a_ certain 
tribe of Indians 
brought him 
more wildcat 
pelts than any 
others, and so he 
called them the 
Catskill Indians, 
hence the name. 

Who among us cannot remember some- 
thing about Shay’s Rebellion over in Mas- 
sachusetts? But who would expect that 
the regenerate Joseph Brant and his fol- 
lewers fled from the commonwealth where 
things were getting too warm for them 
and hid in the Catskills? But such is the 
fact. No doubt in later times the Cats- 
kill fastnesses also afforded a hiding place 
for the fugitive slave on his swing around 
the circle to reach Canada. 


EOLOGICALLY the Catskills are 

known as the “Land of Mystery,” and 
baffle the scientist. Out of the geologic 
contradictions of the Catskills it rises as 
the consensus of opinion that they are an 
upheaval of the old Devonian structure 
of the world’s 
development, one 
of the oldest and 
in most places 
lowest layers of 
the earth’s crust 
known 

Besides Wash- 
ington Irving 
and Cooper, 
other writers and 
artists have 
found inspiration 
in the Catskill 
Mountains. 
There went for 
their best stories: 
Longfellow, Bry- 
ant and Taylor. 
There for some 
of their best can- 
vasses went Mc- 
Intee, Church 
and Gifford. 

For an auto- 
camping trip of 
a few days or a 
few weeks there 
is no place more 
picturesque or 
alluring for 
thousands of us 
than the Cats- 
kills. You get 


Field and Stream 





serve up orders for ten when only five 
are on hand to eat it, scenery of peak and 
purling stream and gorges and wide view 
vistas, until you will never regret the 
days spent in autocamping in the land of 


Rip Van Winkle. 


HERE are two many maps of the 

Catskills, and they are too near the 
largest village in the world for me to set 
out a vivid description of the way to get 
to and tour these mountains. The map 
that the writer found most reliable and 
worthwhile for the autocamper was the 
one supplied by the Conservation Com- 
mission, Albany, New York, for the price 
of a two-cent stamp, ink, paper and time 
taken to make my request known. This 





map is Recrea- 
tion Circular 4, 
“Catskill High- 
ways.” It comes 
in a neat book- 
let describing the 
places of interest 
in the mountains. 
The map _ itself 
shows the exact 
boundary of the 
Catskill Park 
and the improved 
and dirt roads 
are marked. 

The writer 
found the Cats- 
kill roads in ex- 
cellent condition, 
bending ever 
ahead amid the 
green of the 
woods like giant 
ribbons of black 
velvet. The dirt 
roads are not the 
treacherous sand 
of the Adiron- 
dacks, and in 
many __ sections 
are brick red 
soil, the rocks 
being red sand- 
stone. The western doorway to the Cats- 
kills is Margaretville. Stamford and Grand 
Gorge are only the doorsteps. Margaret- 
ville is the true door from the west. 
Kingston is the portal on the east, although 
Saugerties may be a rival. On the north 
Albany and Catskill are the gates to the 
Catskill Mountains, and on the south 
Middletown, Liberty and Roscoe. The 
backbone of the mountains extends thirty- 
five miles from Overlook Mountain on the 
east to Mount Utsayantha near Stamford 
on the west. The highest peak is Slide 
Mountain, in shape very much like a 
horse grazing with head down and stand- 
ing modestly behind other peaks on all 
sides, rising 4,220 feet above sea level. 
From north to south the range of the 
Catskills is about 
fifty miles. 


HE roads 

leading 
through the half 
million acres of 
the Catskills are 
so few and so 
easy to follow 
that there is no 
“best way” to 
tour these pic- 
ture peaks and 
inviting valleys. 
Go the way you 
like. My advice 
is to make short 
trips and camp in 
the scenic spots a 
night or two. Or 
if you are after 
trout—and trout 
are as synony- 
mous with Cats- 
kill as light is 
with the sun— 
then you can 
govern your trip 
accordingly. The 
highways for the 
most part fol- 
low the streams 
anyhow, and al- 





altitude aplenty, 
healthful atmos- 
phere that will 
make the cook 
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siast will find the Delaware and its Pe- 
pacton branch (East Branch) will fulfil 
all his expectations. And wall-eyed pike 
have yielded bountifully to the planting 
of interested sportsmen in the deep water 
above Hancock. The Pepacton is pick- 
erel headquarters, 

What can bring brighter joy to the city- 
weary than to autocamp along the Esopus, 
the lower Beaverkill or Willowemoc? 
These are likely the most worthwhile trout 
streams in the mountains, although there 
are dozens of others almost as fishably 
successful. Start out in the morning with 
a song in your heart, and your autocamp- 
ing outfit in car or trailer, head for the 
Catskills and let the rest of the world go 
by. Then when night finds you, set up 
housekeeping in some choice camping site 
in the Catskills along some stream where 
the very waters whisper, “Trout, come 


fh 


take a trout! 


ATURALLY there are some draw- 

backs to the Catskills, as there are to 
everything almost on this green earth. 
Luckily the things that are most against 
the popularity of the Catskill ranges are 
considerations of which the autocamper is 
entirely independent and which I do not 
therefore need to mention. Much of the 
land in this region is owned by private 
estates, and this will work a little to 
dampen the ardor of the tourist, although 
there are plenty of excellent camping sites 
right on State land and along brooks and 
streams that are wide open to public fish- 
ing. The whole Esopus valley is practically 
fifty miles of' endless camp sites along 
the best-known trout stream of the East. 
The lower Beaverkill offers plenty of op- 
portunities for your camp. Big Indian 
.and the valley above it are good places to 
camp, and permission may readily be se- 
cured from the farmers if a convenient 
schoolyard does not heave in sight when 
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Autocamping in the Catskills 


the afternoon shortens. All things con- 
sidered, the farther west one camps in the 
Catskills the better he will find fishing 
and camping opportunities, but this is 
merely a general rule and should not be 
twisted to throw disfavor upon the eastern 
region. 


HE Catskill road west through East 

Windham and on to Prattsville and 
Grand Gorge, following for several miles 
the valley of Catskill Creek, affords many 
places to camp for the night or for several 
days along the highway. All the way 
from Stamford to Grand Gorge and south 
to Margaretville the improved highway 
runs through farming country in the val- 
ley where permission can readily be se- 
cured from the farmers to set up house- 
keeping. Likewise the other north and 
south improved roads, cutting across 
from the northern and southern highways 
in the Catskills, both offer opportunities 
for camping. 

In most camps I have made in the open 
when autocamping, a side road has most 
generally been followed for a mile or two 
to get away from the more frequented 
macadam road for the night where we 
could be cozy and quiet near some sentinel 
farmhouse. However, in the Catskills we 
failed to find an abundance of those cross- 
roads, and so were well satisfied to camp 
along the ribbon of black macadam. Most 
of our camps were in schoolyards, and 
ii seems to me I never saw more white 
school buildings along any highway 
thicker than those in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. There are no side roads for them 
to hide on, and there they stand along 
the improved road waiting for you to set 
up your tent. When we could not find 
the school building and yard that suited 
we were always granted permission by a 
— to camp in his yard or a nearby 
field. 
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N the Adirondacks I have camped each 

night on a mountain lake, but you can’t 
do that in the Catskills, because lakes are 
at a premium. There are practically no 
pockets to hold mountain lakes in these 
mountains. But the streams and rivers in 
every valley make up for the deficiency 
in lake camp sites. The Ashokan is the 
one big exception to the lakeless rule of 
the Catskills, but since this is artificial it 
hardly can be classed as a lake. Just the 
same there are plenty of camp sites that 
you can get permission to use along the 
forty-mile of shoreline around the Asho- 
kan, and the roads about the reservoir are 
all improved. Every Catskill autocamper 
will want to drive across the causeway 
cutting the Ashokan in two, 


ERHAPS there is one camping site 

that I should say you ought not to 
miss, and that is at or near East Wind- 
ham. Here you can set up roadside house- 
keeping literally on the rim o’ the world. 
While the elevation is only about 2,000 
feet at this place, still it looks to be ten 
times that, because of the almost straight 
drop of the sides of the mountains, If 
you want to know just how it feels to 
camp in an airplane, try a site along the 
dirt road that goes over the high spots 
at East Windham, connecting with im- 
proved road on either side. Few tourists 
can find Anywhere in the East, if indeed 
anywhere, an automobile road and an auto- 
camping site where the wonder of pano- 
ramic views can be secured equal to East 
Windham. It is the glory view of the 
Catskills. 

At various places along the highways 
through these peaks you will come upon 
signboards that announce fire ranger sta- 
tions on mountain tops. These are open 


to the public and here a camp ought to 
be set up (not on the mountain top but 
(Continued on page 900) 
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E left camp at about ten o’clock; 
the day was one of Canada’s 
best, and that is saying a good 
deal, especially in September. 
For a mile or so we followed the trail, 
then we branched off and went through 
the woods to the lake, followed the shore, 
and then turned up the southeastern slope 
of Pyramid Mountain. At once the climb 
began. At first we toiled up the grassy 
slopes of old “slides”; later we reached 
the upper strata, as it were, and worked 
along over the hard clay where all vegeta- 
tion had been swept away. This was 
fatiguing and hard on the feet, as one 
had to kick the side of the shoe in to al- 
low the nails a chance to hold. As we 
gradually ascended, a glorious panorama 
unfolded below. Near the base of the 
mountain were the lakes and Bear Creek, 
while in the background rose the moun- 
tains on the other side of the valley, 
neatly powdered with yesterday’s snow. 


T length we reached the rocks and 

scrambled along. It was not diffi- 
cult, and I began to wonder if all the 
rocks would be as easy to negotiate. 
There was no need for hurry. The rocks 
were a relief after the slippery slopes, and 
I found it very pleasant climbing. At 
about two we reached the grassy slopes 
on the south side of the mountain, where 
we had lunch, 

It was delightful to stretch out on the 
soft grass and lazily enjoy the scenery. 
On the mountainside was a fine glacier, 
from which large pieces of ice were con- 
stantly crashing on the rocks far below, 
while on our right, and not far off, was 
a splendid mountain of rock that raised 
a hoary head high above everything in 
sight. The grass slope extended up to 
the cliffs, perhaps a mile or so away, and 
to a novice it looked like an ideal feeding 
ground for almost anything that liked 
grass and did not care for company. The 
land lay in a series of five or more low 
ridges, which ran parallel, and which 
seemed just high enough to prevent one 
from seeing anything beyond the next wee 
valley. We had crossed all but one knoll 
and had seen nothing resembling a goat— 
not even a feesh sign. We sat down and 
had a consultation, and I may say I was 
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most happy when sitting down, as I was 
a little tired and my feet had suffered 
from the morning’s trip. After a few 
minutes Jim said he would walk over and 
have a peek on the other side of the last 
ridge. I was agreeable, as it would give 
me more time to rest. 


FEW hundred yards away an old Mr. 

Marmot and son were affording me 
much amusement. The old gentleman saw 
me and had told his son to be careful and 
not to stray far from the home hearth- 
stone. Young junior obeyed; and to show 
just what a good boy he was, he lay at 
full length along a stone and took a noon- 
day nap. There was something infectious 
about that nap and I fear I, too, lost in- 
terest in my surroundings and for a few 
moments forgot all about goats. I awoke 
in time to see Jim reaching the top of the 
ridge. There was, I knew, a chance that 
he would find goats, but that seemed the 
sort of thing one reads about but never 
experiences, For me, the hunt was over and 
[ had no regrets. It had been a fine day, 
even if we had not scored. 

Now my guide has reached the upper 
edge of the ridge and warily peeps over. 
I expect to sce him use the glasses and 
gradually rise up, but much to my sur- 
prise he ducks down and rapidly slides 
back, violently waving me to come on. 
And away I go, running, jumping, slipping 
and sliding down the slope. No thought 
of fatigue now—only haste. Downgrade 
was well enough, but I soon realized the 
altitude when I started the uphill pull to 
my friend, In a few minutes I was all but 
exhausted and had to stop, gasp a few 
times, and proceed very slowly. Jim held 
up his right hand with fingers extended, 
indicating five goats, and I struggled on 
with renewed energy. 


At last I was in hearing distance and 
4 he whispered: “There are five; they 
are walking up the slope; may have got- 
ten our wind, but we’ve plenty of time.” 

I gasped out something about not being 
able to hit a young mountain till I got at 
least a little breath. He grinned and 
crawled to the top of the ridge again. 

As he slid back he whispered: “Could 
not be better; they are all lying down on 
a ledge. If you want to shoot, they are 
about three hundred yards away, and the 
best Billy is on the right. Take a look 
with the glasses.” 

Now I was at the crisis of my career. 
I had traveled many miles to get a goat, 
and at last I was to have my chance. I 
removed my hat and carefully ran my 
hand over my head, lest an upstanding 
hair betray my presence to the wary 
quarry, and then cautiously wriggled to 
the edge. At first no game rewarded my 
efforts, but as my eyes became accustomed 
to the long expanse of country that termi- 
nates in the cliffs away off in the distance 
I saw several white specks that might 


have been anything or nothing. I used 
the glasses and saw the goats—300 yards! 
Absurd; at least a mile. 


AVING rejoined Jim, we had a con- 
sultation of war. The conversation 
was in whispers. Just why, I don’t know, 
as I felt sure those goats could not have 
heard us had we been using megaphones. 
His last remark was something like this: 
“Well, Doc, can you hit him?” 
My position was awkward. I was using 
a new Winchester 30 Gov. which I had 
fired on only one occasion, and at that time 
I had no particular reason to care to chal- 
lenge the world. Jim had never seen me 
shoot and if I tried that shot and missed 
(the odds were at least ten to one against 
me) I would be disgraced. But if, on the 
other hand, I said I could not hit my 
target I would appear a “quitter.” So 
decided to “argue the point.” 


66 HAT’S a devil of a hard shot,” I 
said to Jim; “at least 300 yards.” (1 
felt sure it was twice as far.) I had never 
tried this gun at that distance, and, what 
is more to the point, those goats were in 
the shadow of the cliff, while we were in 
the bright sunlight. That was an excellent 
point. 
It was a hard shot, all right, and it was 
a hard stalk over the cliffs to get around 
them. Together we looked over the land. 
No one who has not made a stalk in 
hard country can realize just how hard 
one has to work. Anyone who has done 
so will feel that he has worked much 
harder than I have. So in either case 
there is not much chance to interest any- 
one in a detailed account of how we spent 
the next hour, 


RIEFLY, we doubled up and started. 

I never before envied the inverte- 
brates, but I did then, and worked around 
in plain sight of our friends for perhaps 
a furlong, then slipped into a little gully 
that took us up to the cliffs. Oh, what 
a relief to be able to stand up straight 
and know that every move was not being 
watched! Before we reached the cliffs I 
nearly expired from lack of oxygen; my 
heart sounded in my ears like a trip- 
hammer and my tongue was dry and 
dusty. During a few minutes’ lull I took 
my pulse and was much interested to find 
it was doing 140 to the minute. 











On the cliffs we climbed till well above 
the game. Then we made a traverse and 
came down. The coming down was the 
hardest. Once Jim jumped a nasty place 
and the rock on which he landed broke 
off! For a second | thought the hunt was 
off for good. It was not exactly ex- 
hilarating to know that I had to cross the 
same place! And now arose the cheering 
thought that if I was sufficiently fright- 
ened by such minor details, I never in 
the world could hold my rifle steady 
enough to hit a goat a yard away— 
granted that my breath lasted to get me 
near the animals. 


T first we had been bathed in perspira- 
4 tion, but after sliding down a stream 
bed we were thoroughly soaked with the 
coldest water in 
the world, and 
this seemed to 
refresh me a 
little. 

After about an 
hour of climb- 
ing, Jim took his 
bearings very 
carefully and de- 


cided that our 
game must be 
near, and_ by 


leaning out over 
the cliff he man- 
aged to discover 
a hoof only a 
few feet below. 
“They are 
there, all right, 
but you. can’t 
shoot from here,” 
he whispered. 


We worked 
our way up 
again, and soon 


were in a little 
gully from which 
we could not 
have seen a herd 
of elephants at 
twenty-five yards. 
Coming out on a 
little shelf, 
where there was 
plenty of room, 
we rested until 
there was an out- 
side chance for 
me to hold my 
gun. 

“Now get your 
breath and ['ll 
stone ’em out,” 
whispered my 
guide. “They 
will probably go 
to our left.” 


AVE 


ever 


you 
walked 
up to a_ brush 
pile and waited 
for a rabbit or 
bird to ccme 
out? That, raised 
to the nth power, 
was about the 
way I felt. Just 
as I was begin- 
ning to be almost 
sorry for the 
brutes, Jim sud- 
denly stiffened 
and pointed, and 


My First Goat 


not know we were in that part of 
Canada, A fine old Billy was leisurely 
walking toward us. I sat down, spread 
my knees, adjusted my sling strap in the 
most approved military method, and pre- 
pared to do murder. 

This was the first time I had ever been 
near a mountain goat, so I drew a bead 
on the little fellow, just to see how they 
would look under the sights. 

“Wait for the big one,” whispered Jim. 

I nodded, and in another second the old 
fellow sauntered into view. 

“Now,” said my friend, 


ITH two fingers on the trigger, to 
insure a good “squeeze,” I pulled 


down on the Billy’s head. He was walking 
slowly and seemed very small under the 
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sights. As the rifle cracked, the strap 
slipped off and I was vaguely conscious 
of a decided “jolt” on the shoulder, but 
to my utmost disgust and surprise Billy 
was unhurt and coolly walking up the 
cliff to disappear almost at once. 

“Come on, Doc, you'll get another 
chance,” and I scrambled after Jim. In 
a few seconds we were on another plat- 
form, and everywhere I looked I seemed 
to see a goat—all intent on going up, but 
not apparently hurrying. 

“Now pour some lead after them,” said 
Jim, and I blazed away. When I had fired 
five shots, without doing any material 
damage to animal life, a pause was neces- 
sary to reload. A most painful process 
when you see your game moving off 
on high gear, all cylinders working. 

“Where am [I 
shooting?” I 
gasped with 
shortness of 
breath, due part- 
ly to excitement 
and partly to 
about 8,000 feet 
altitude. 

“Don’t know, 
but they are all 
damn close. Give 
it to that fel- 
low.” And I 
missed again. 
But for some 
reason the goat 
stopped for a 
minute and [I let 
him have it. In- 
stantly he threw 
up his head and 
crashed down 


the cliff. 
TRANGELY 


enough, his 
horns had es- 
caped almost 
without being 
scratched. The 
shot had gotten 
him in the head 
and passed into 
the neck. I 
might have been 
proud of the 
shot had it not 
been the last of 
seven. One “bull” 
in seven shots 
hardly rates a 
marksman’s 
medal. 

It was getting 
near six o’clock 
when we fin- 
ished dressing 
the goat, and 
without any un- 
necessary delay 
we started back. 


> Tt Zk 

thrashing 
through the 
woods and fall- 
ing into holes 
in the trail we 
at last reached. 
camp and _ our 
friends at about 
ten-thirty. Rather 
a busy day. 
One of the 





there, at some- 
thing over one 
hundred yards, 


brightest spots 
was a great bowl 
soup which 
Earnie, the cook, 





walked two 
goats, They did 


[lA one night Stand FA) : 


handed me. 
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LORIDA! To the sportsman the 
very name suggests quail and 
turkeys—and _ ffiishing. The big 
game fishes of Florida have long 


had their praises sung and deservedly so 
The tarpon of mighty leaps, the classy, 


yacht-like sail fish and other marine 
monsters yearly attract more anglers. 
The taking of them furnishes enough 


thrills to last a lifetime, but such fishing 
requires special tackle, the whys and 
wherefores of which are something of a 
mystery to the average northern angler. 
But this article has to do with tackle 
and methods familiar to nearly all sweet 
water anglers, although it may introduce 
new fishes, or rather fishes that are new 
to those whose experience has been con- 
fined to fresh waters. Our old friend, 
the large-mouthed black bass, of course, 
attracts many Northern anglers’ to 
Florida. This is a fish they know and 


love, and here he finds ideal conditions 
for his growth and_ well-being. Sir 
Bronze Back is not only plentiful in 


Florida but he grows to immense propor- 
tions, eight and nine-pounders creating 
no excitement when brought back to town. 


I GUESS every county in Florida has 
black bass waters, and some counties 
literally have hundreds of good lakes 


stocked with these fishes, to say nothing 
of the streams. 

Black | Florida are caught in 
practically the same way as they are “up 
home,” and by the same lures and tackle. 
That is, you can take them still fishing 
with natural bait, casting or trolling with 
pork rind or wooden baits or by 
with gaudy bass flies or float- 


Mass in 


spoons, 








& 
But the usefulness of black bass tackle 
does not end in Florida with catching 
large-mouthed black bass. Not by a jug- 






ful! On either coast, for example, there is 
the sea trout, an aristocratic game fish 
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that will hit a casting bait in a way that 
will bring a thrill to the most hardened 
of anglers. 

Since I have taken sea trout on ordi- 
nary black bass tackle, with ordinary black 
bass casting methods, I feel something 
like a discoverer. No writer, so far as 
I know, has ever given this fish the praise 
that is due him, and I am tempted to wax 
enthusiastic every time I catch a sea trout. 
I was amazed and delighted with the first 
one I took. In the first place, no one 
ever told me that they were so beautiful. 
The descriptions I had heard or read of 
them and the pictures I had seen led me 
to believe that the sea trout is a silvery 
fish with black spots. He is that and 
more. In the water he is a golden lav- 
endar, tinted like what Whistler called a 
“foolish sunset,” if you know what I mean, 
and he fairly scintillates with peacock 
blue, sea green and pink, and his neat, 
black spots serve merely to accentuate his 
handsome coloring. 

F course, beauty may be only skin 


deep and all that sort of thing, but 
there is added pleasure in taking a hand- 


some fish, as every fisherman knows, 
whether he is baldheaded and catches 
trout on flies or is “bald footed” and 
catches “punkin seed” sunfish on a 
bent pin. 


3ut if the sea trout were as ugly as the 
cotton-mouthed moccasin he still would 
be worthy of much praise, for he is a 
fighter from “way back yonder.” In fact, 
he fights so well that I have come to the 
conclusion that most of the anglers who 
have written about him have caught their 
sea trout on the tackle commonly used 
for sea trout fishing: sea rods, heavy 
linen lines and big trolling spoons, towed 
behind a power boat. He is quite a dif- 
ferent fish on black bass tackle. He 
strikes a casting lure with lightning speed, 
seeming to come from nowhere and to 














go to the same place if you fail to hook 
him—and you often fail to hook him. It 
may sound like heresy, but we believe 
that the sea trout strikes with almost, if 
not quite, the speed of a healthy, fightin’ 
mad small-mouthed black bass, although 
he strikes in a -different way. Open the 
mouth of a sea trout—its lining is ‘a rich 
“cream-yaller”—and in the middle of the 
upper jaw you will find two long canine 
teeth, although one may have been broken 
off. These tell the story: the sea trout 
snaps his prey instead of seizing it with 
brush-like teeth like the black bass. Per- 
haps this, as well as his speed, has some- 
thing to do with the rises you fail to 
hook. 


HE first mad rush of a sea trout on 
black bass tackle is a thriller, and if 
you don’t look out the reel handle may 
bark your knuckles. Often he breaks 
water. I caught a six-pounder the other 
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day that just stood on his tail like an 
upper Mississippi River small-mouth and 
churned the water for a full minute at a 
stretch in his wild efforts to shake away 
from the hook. 

Although you usually catch sea trout by 
casting off of docks or bridges, because 
such places attract his natural prey, he is 
a roving, free-hunting fish. He does not 
lie in wait to pounce out on passersby, 
like a bass, trout or pike, and generally 
you will get more fish by casting in open 
water than you will by dropping your lure 
alongside of pilings and other cover. 


HE nickel-plated Devon minnow is a 
favorite sea-trout lure along the In- 
dian River, but I have found that they 




















will take almost anything offered—if they 
are in “ye mood.” My friend, Capt. Fred 
Bishop, takes his sea trout on a surface 
lure, reeled as slowly as possible, while 
I get mine on a darting bait retrieved with 
fair speed. We each suspect the other’s 
method is a bit wrong, but we both get 
fish—anglers are like that! 

The snapping tactics of the sea trout 
make him a good fly-fishing fish, and 
where they are plentiful this is the method 
to take them. A No. 2 Silver Doctor or 
Scarlet Ibis with a tiny nickel spinner 
ahead of it makes a good rig. 

In spite of all his trout-like looks and 


ways the sea trout is not a trout, nor 
even remotely related to the salmonoid 
fishes. He is a first cousin to the weak- 


fish or squeatague. 

Another common Florida fish that will 
delight the Northern caster is the rovallia. 
This is the name he sails under on the 
west coast, his east coast monickers being 
snook or seargent fish. “Snook” is de- 
rived from “snoek,” the Hollander’s name 
for pike, and it is most appropriate for 
the rovallia, which is a pike-like fish in 
several ways. He has the long, roundish 
body of the pike tribe and his long, flat 
head with undershot jaw is suggestive of 
the wall-eye or pike-perch. 


IKE other Florida game fishes the 

snook is generally captured by trolling 
with sea tackle or heavy hand lines. Now 
we do not object to this sort of tackle if 
using it gives the fisherman any pleasure, 
but certainly it does not enable one to 
judge of a fishis gaminess. The snook 
that is horsed in unceremoniously on sea 
tackle or hand line fights like the very 
devil himself on black bass casting tackle. 
Unless played very carefully a large one 
—they reach a weight of thirty pounds, 
although averaging much less—will very 
likely smash something before the battle 
is over. 

He is a solitary stalker, like the pike, 
and will rise to almost any casting lure, 
whether it be spoon and pork rind, 
wooden plug or a four-inch mullet hooked 
through the lips. He also takes a fly. 
Casting for snook from a_ boat and 
dropping the lure under mangroves or 
other shore growth, over grassy banks or 
mud flats, snook fishing greatly resembies 
casting. Water that has been re- 
cently roiled by a passing boat is a likely 
place for snook casting. The larger fish 
are found in the bays, but on the east 
coast most of the snook fishing is done 
in the smaller streams entering the Indian 


bass 


River. Here the fish may not run quite 
as large, but plenty large enough for 
black bass tackle, especially as these 


creeks are narrow. One can fish up one 
of these streams, taking snook, sea trout, 
channel bass and other salt and brackish 
water fish until he strikes fresh water, 
when the large-mouthed bass and bream 
(blue-gill) will make their presence 
known, 


UCH fishing is most attractive. On 

either bank of the river stand stately 
palmettos, behind which no orchestra lies 
in ambush to put din in your dinner. Live 
oaks, draped with Spanish moss, giving 
them a venerable aspect, and soft maples 
to remind you of back home, are there, 
too. Gallinules clatter, stately blue herons, 
egrets, “ironhead” ibis tend to their fish- 
ing; a pelican, strayed from the big sea 
water, may “plop” down near you; car- 
dinals, saucy Florida jays and familiar 
birds of the Northern summer flit through 
the trees and on the flat ground; over be- 
yond the streamside jungle, a meadow- 
lark, with true Southern accent, whistles 
ah see yuh.” All this, mind you, in your 
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shirt-sleeves, while the folks up North are 
hurrying around with their earmuffs, 
working overtime to help pay last sum- 
mer’s fur storage bill—it’s not hard to 
take! 


LTHOUGH the snook is commonly 
4 called seargent fish on the Florida 
east coast, there is a true seargent fish, 
or cobia, that may confuse the stranger. 
It bears little resemblance to the snook. 
3oth fishes get the common name from 
their striped sides, but the snook has only 
one stripe, running from back of the gill 
cover to the tail, while the cobia has 
three, the middle one most prominent, 
running from the snout to the tail. The 
snook’s back fins are sharply divided; the 
cobia’s are not. In short, the snook looks 
like a wall-eye, while the cobia resembles 
a mackerel, to which family he is related, 
and that family is scrappy. 

The cobia is also a rapacious fish that 
hides and pounces out on its prey. It 
takes a small mullet, casting spoon or fly 
with a rush, putting up a smashing fight. 
Those generally caught are around two 
feet in length, but they are said to attain 
a weight of twenty pounds or’more. It is 
considered a better food fish than the 
snook. Then there is the channel bass 
for the caster to try his tackle on. He 
strikes a casting lure, but you would 
hardly think so by looking at him. He 
appears to be a bottom feeder; a bulky, 
thick-shouldered member of the drum 
family. But just hook one and see if he 
has any speed, and zip! These channel 
bass, red drum or red fish, are the prize 
of the surf fisherman, but they also in- 
habit the rivers, where they may be taken 
by trolling or casting, although nothing 
but sturdy tackle should be used for these 
husky fellows. 


HERE is much room for prospecting 
with a casting rod in Florida waters. 
I know the blue fish will take a wooden 
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plug, for both Captain Bishop and I have 
caught them in this manner. The Spanish 
mackerel, the lady fish, ten-pounder, king 
fish and a host of others no doubt will 
rise to a casting lure, perhaps better than 
to the conventional trolling spoon or nat- 
ural bait, and on black bass tackle every 
one of them will have an opportunity to 
show what he can do and with a much 
better sporting chance of getting away. 

Just a few words about casting tackle 
for Florida fishing. Use sturdy casting 
rods, such as you would use for plug 
casting in the North. Bamboo or wood 
rods are to be preferred, but if a steel 
one is used be sure and keep it well oiled. 
Steel guides rust very quickly and fray 
the line, but in salt water they had better 
be replaced with agates or German sil- 
ver ones. 


HE best casting line is none too 
good for salt water. Although I do 
not fancy such a line for fresh-water fish- 
ing, down here I use.a hard braid, black, 
waterproof line, as it stands up much bet- 


ter than the soft braid, untreated ones. 


Don’t forget plenty of wire traces or 


leaders. 


CASTING reel that may be easily 
4 taken apart is an advantage for 
salt water casting as the salt plays hob 
with the “innards” of a good casting reel, 
unless frequently oiled and cleaned. The 
fly rod may be of heavy bass weight— 
say seven ounces in the ten-foot length. 
I would not risk a fine vacuum dressed 
fly-fishing line in the salt water, as a mod- 
erately priced, hard enamel will do almost 
as well—no accuracy or delicacy is re- 
quired in salt water fly fishing; it is more 
rough-and-tumble stuff. Nothing smaller 


than salmon-size leaders are recommended 
and the gimp does almost as well and is 
cheaper. 

Now just one more hint: the best fish- 
ing in Florida is in the spring. 


















































Fight Fair 


By 
Nell Shipman 


T is to our Brothers of 
that we would speak. 
Our Brothers who have traveled 
the Lone Trails and know the Far- 
Away Lands that we call Home. 
Good Hunting! We be of one blood, 
Ye and I! 


the Word 


ROM the Far, High Places have we 
come. The Desert knows us and calls us 
“Friend.” The cool depths of green For- 


ests have sheltered us and our feet have 


marked the trackless Jungle. From the 
far-flung Walls of the World we have 
come, children of Claw and Hoof and 


Fang, to do your bidding! 

Prisoners ye have made us, but fairly 
we were caught and fairly we pay the 
price; be it to lie in the barred sunlight 
of a cage as the Amber-Eyed Lion, 
dreaming dreams of a Kingly Past, or as 
the Elephant of a Thousand Wisdoms, to 
lift and carry, pack and pull, our mighty 
strength harnessed to your whim, or as 
the Bear—he of the Great Heart, eager to 
learn and please—or as Funny-Face the 
Monkey, bringing the delight 85f laugh- 
ter. ° e 

It is as one. Our Masters ye be and 
we do but serve! 


O! And yet how often in the Free 

Days did we watch you as you stum- 
bled along our trails, your weak eyes dart- 
ing from side to side, but never sighting 
us as we crouched in the Friendly Shad- 
ows; your silly ears that cannot hear the 
crunch of padded paw on broken branch; 
your useless nose pointing straight ahead 


x 





when all the while the telltale wind was 
screaming—‘“Here! Here! Over here!” 


UT you could not see, nor hear, nor 
smell, and so we let you pass, un- 
harmed. It was the Game. 

True, you carried the Death Word of 
the Fire-Stick and many of us heard its 
cry and many of us felt its hot breath and 
died. But always, O Brother, we knew 
that Death was for your Life, for such is 
the Law of our common World. The 
Strong must feed and the Weak must 
fall! 

And always the Fight was Free and 
Fair! 

We do not fear the Gun. 

We do not fear the Cage. 


LADLY we do your bidding in the 
Arenas, in the hot Great Houses, 
where the Lights blind us and the wailing 
of tortured wood that you call “Mazutsic” 
brings deafness to our ears. Gladly we 
roll and spring and dance and play for 
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you, grateful for your soft-spoken word 
of pleasure. 

But now has come a New Thing! 

It is called the “Eye of the 
Legs.” 

It has brought Sorrow and Suffering 
among us. 


Three 


OT always, for sometimes the Eye is 
4 kind. With it we go to Places of 
Pleasant Memories. Places which bring 
a strange catch to our throats and a happy 
shudder from nose to tail. Perhaps there 
is a rocky cave, dim and cool, in which 
to hide. Or a mighty tree where we can 
crouch and watch. There is surely sweet, 
free-running water and fair, deep bark 
whereon to sharpen claws. And over all 
there is the blessed smell of pine and root 
and good clean Earth! 

To such Places sometimes we go, cap- 
tive but content. And the Eye watches 
over us while his single paw goes ’round 
and ’round and he sings us a little Song. 














And sometimes, as we hide or climb or 
play before the Eye, we fall asleep and 
sleeping dream that we are Home. 

But at other times the Eye is Cruel. 


T is of these times that we would speak 

to you, our Brother of the Word who 
Understands. 

Once we saw a Bear clubbed and kicked 
and bound with cruel wire and thrown 
before the Eye. .And because he writhed 
and pawed and prayed for Mercy, the 
Slaves of the Eye did something to him 
with a Shining Thing no bigger than a 
thorn. And soon the Bear lay quict and 
a Wolf howled and we knew the Bear 
was dead. 

And once it 
know how the 


would 
when 


the Eye 
look 


seemed 
Cat-People 


trapped. So a little Lynx was trapped for 
the Eye and it hung before him, howling. 
But the Eye was not pleased, so the Slaves 
yet 
Sut 


the Cat once more, and 


trapped 
i until, at last, he died. 


again 
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Fight Fair 


even his death did not appease the Cruel 
Eye, for he demanded that the Lynx’s 
Mate be trapped . . . and she, too, died. 

And then there was the Tiger-Lady. 

So beautiful was she that we would all 
cease pacing just to watch her glide across 
her cage, the ripples of her silken coat 
like flowing Amber water. 

Her they trapped for the Eye. 


HEY clamped her hind leg in a steel 

vise chained to a sunken log. Then, 
as she struggled in the trap, they threw 
a rope about her neck and pulled. Three 
Men Things did this. The Tiger-Lady’s 
lovely silken body stretched and stretched 
the while she writhed and twisted in her 
agony. And still the Men Things pulled 
and pulled upon her soft-furred throat. 
And still her slender limb was turned and 
wrenched in the steel trap. And still the 
Demon Eye waved his single paw and 
hummed his Evil Song... . 

And so she died. 
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HE Tale is long, my Brother, and we 
have not the stomach for more telling. 
Lion-People, Tigers, Bears and Wolves, 
even those Throw-Backs, the dogs and 
horses, have paid the Blood Price to the 
Evil Eye of the Three Legs. 
What have we done that this should be? 
Must it go on? 
The Slaves of the Eye say “Yes! 
Public want it!” 
What is this “Public”? 
Is it you, O my Brother of the Trail? 


O, no! For you fought Fair and in 
the Open! Scorning the useless Tor- 
ture of the Trap and killing clean and 
fast and not for pleasure, nor for pride 
nor purse, but for the Game! tiie Fight! 
and that your Young might live. 
“Sportsman,” Thy People call thee, but 
we who know have yet a better name— 
“Brother!” we say and to you now we 
cry: 


ROTHER 


The 


the Far-Off Places! 


of 


Brother of the Lone Trails! Help us 
now! Lift the mighty arm of your 
Wrath against the Evil Eye and his 


Slaves that these Things of which we 
tell may never be again! Then let us go 
with the Good Eye to those Places of 
Pleasant Memories and there, in our lit- 
tle bit of God’s Country, we will play for 
you and, perchance, seeing us there, the 
bond that is between us, Hunter and 
Hunted though we be, will strengthen and 
flower until the Dawning of that Day 
when Man and Beast will go side by side, 
even as when the World was Young, say- 
ing softly, one to the other: 
“We be of one blood, Ye and I!” 





IN THE GIRL FROM GOD’S 
COUNTRY Nell Shipman and her 
co-director, Bert Van Tuyle, prove 
beyond a doubt that animals can be 
used in Motion Pictures without 
resort to harsh or unkind methods. 
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By William Good 


inside 


ROM Fernandino north the 


passage runs through tide water 
sounds, canals, rivers, and inlets. 
These vary in width from fifty 


feet to a mile and with the tide’s rise and 
fall of two to four feet carry quite a bit 


of current \ good “river man,” with 
his intimate knowledge of local waters, 
can drift north or south at will; a 


stranger can only plug blindly ahead, and 
invariably he seems to catch the tide 
wrong. 

That constant working against the tide 
wouldn’t have been so bad of itself; but 
the wind, for one month steady, the wind 
blew from the northwest! Rather tough 
going, but all in the day’s work, and at 
that it would have rested but for reading 
of the “serene navigating.” 

In the March Audder the canoeist 
found that acme of irritation, for this is 
what Alfred Loomis “Except for 
the 100-mile outside run between Winyab 
Bay and Bogue Sound on the coast of 
the Carolinas there isn’t a foot of the 
Atlantic seaboard between Key West and 
Eastport that can’t be navigated serenely 
in an undecked canoe, provided one is 
willing to defer a bit to the wishes of 
Father Neptune.” 

It was that word “serenely” that got 
under the canoeist’s hide; that, and the 
way another gentleman had summed up 
the trip a few months before. “I see,” 
he said as he watched Good pitch his 
tent; “you camp where night overtakes 
you, and paddle leisurely along during 
the day.” 


Says: 


66Q’ERENELY navigate,” and “paddle 

leisurely along,” stuck in Good's 
craw. Night after night he had pulled 
into camp too tired to cook, and had let 
supper go with a pot of cocoa and cold 
biscuits, then to turn in and have the 
stabbing pains in his shoulders break his 
sleep into fitful dozings. You can’t get 
anywhere by deferring, and the canocist 
was in a hurry to get North. Besides the 
wind, he seemed to always have the tide 
against him. All this, of course, merely 
means a mile an hour more or less to a 
marine engine, but to a maple paddle—! 
Get me? 

Y’understand, it wasn’t all just a hard 
grind. By no means! There was the 
cheery Spring song of the birds, the 
dance of the sunlight on the water, and 
the long purple shadows of late after- 
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able obstacles. The sixth and last 
appear in our next issue. 





This is the fifth installment of this most remark- 
able canoe trip, told in a modest way by a very 
determined man, who conquered almost unsurmount- 
installment will 














noon. The muddy waters of Georgia, 
the thick, heavy, yellow water that so 
strongly brought back the “’Ole Missis- 
sipp’’’; the quiet evenings when the wind 
would almost die; the boatloads of 
happy darkies in their little old schooners 
with ragged patch-on-patch sails. There 
were wide stretches of flat, gray marsh; 
then a bit of green, a higher island with 
its comfortable home and lawn and 
shade trees; a small cove opening out, or 
a cluster of shanties by shell heaped 
wharf. No, it wasn’t all hard work, and 
that was worth the doing, every bit of it 
—only it was not done serenely, not by 
a damn sight! 


HEN again, even though the canoeist 
seemed to always catch the tide 
wrong, there were times when he caught 


it right. Such a time was the day he 
slid past Thunderbolt, the small boat 
port for Savannah. The day was hot, 
boiling hot (it was still cool up North), 
the tide was fair; Savannah was left 
behind. 


In passing the high banks at Thunder- 
bolt the canoeist had no doubt but that 
he would find them repeated farther on, 


though he had more than once passed 
for miles between low, swampy, tide- 
flooded shores. Evening found him in 


such a place. It looked like all night in 
the canoe until he spied a Government 
dredge. Not with unfounded hope did 
he hail the captain. 

“Whar yo’ all goin’?” drawled the cap- 
tain after “evenin’s” were said. 

“New York.” 

“New ! Well, yo’ 
to get there tonight?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Then come abo’d, suh, come abo’d 
and tell us about it.’ Then half to him- 
self, “I’ve seen all kinds of fools in my 
day, but—” and he led the way to the 
mess hall. 

Sitting in the main cabin with the men, 





ben’t ’specting 





a running fire of 
questions kept 
popping. Before 
they turned in, 
they were a little 
less skeptical of 
the chances. of 
reaching New 
York in that “little 
Indian canoe.” In 
the morning they 
sped him on_ his 
way with a cheer 
of hearty “Good 
Lucks !” 





HAT after- 

noon the 
canoeist again 
caught a fair tide. 
Running on_ the 
full force of the 
ebb, he swept into 
Port Royal Sound. 
It was about six 
miles across and 
the same distance 
to the mouth. 
Once across the 
Sound he would 
have the same tide 


to buck that was 

not carrying him = so 
nicely along. As_ the 
northward_ channel 
opened almost at the 


mouth of the Sound on 
the farther side, the 
canoeist for once paddled 
leisurely, letting the tide 
drift him along. 

He paid no attention 
to his crossing until he 
was half way over. 
After a lazy glance 
around he fell to 
seriously studying the 
shore; he had drifted 
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almost to the mouth of the sound! 
Slipping to his knees (no, not to pray) 
the canoeist settled in earnest to drive the 
paddle; the deep blue of the Atlantic was 
much too close for comfort. The white 
sand beach of Phillips Island stood out 
brightly in the sun, while slowly, so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible, the 
trees beyond grew in distinctness. The 
canoe’s bow, pointed straight for the 
island, gradually swung from north by 
east to north, north by west, north north- 
west . . . the desperate truth was forced 
on the cruiser: he was being carried out 
to sea! 

Carried out to sea! His heart missed 
a beat, his breath caught in his throat. 
A flip of his head, a deep inhalation by 
forced jerks, and panic was dispelled. 
The mere idea of the sea couldn’t have 
caused it, he reasoned involuntarily to 
himself even as he surveyed the situa- 
tion, for there had been no panic or fear 
connected with the Gulf, or with the 
thought of the ocean running to come; 
no, it must have been the involuntariness 
with its accompanying feeling of absolute 
helplessness. Therefore, he concluded 
the thing to do was to turn it into a 
voluntary outside excursion. The map 
showed another inlet five miles up the 
coast. 


on both sides of the 

channel, there was an_ occasional 
flash of breakers; against the shore 
there was a constant play of foam. Be- 
tween the two-—you'll comprehend, old 
briny was quite mild—long, easy swells 
were running smoothly under the bright 
green surface. There was this objection 
to the proposed inlet: it led into the outer 
route of the two that ran from Port 
Royal to St. Helena Sound. This outer 
route was twelve miles shorter, but com- 
pelled the crossing of St. Helena Sound 
at its mouth, a ten mile stretch of open 


ARTHER out, 


water. Today the wind was moderate; 
tomorrow—? 

The sinister sweep of that outward 
current seemed endless, but eventually 


the last of that terrifying drag was felt. 
Once free, the canoeist worked toward 
the shore as he paddled up the coast. By 
the time he had gotten rather close in, 
he saw the inlet opening before him. He 
had been nearly three hours getting there. 
The full force of the ebb was spent. 


NTERING on a slack tide, the pas- 

sage was easy. The sun was well past 
the meridian, but the canoeist pushed on; 
the tide would soon be with him, and he 
wanted to make the most of it. A wide 
pass opening on the right compelled a 
momentary pause. It might be the chan- 
nel, or it might not. The canoeist had 
learned by bitter experience that all the 
navigable channels were not shown on his 
chart. While turning the question over, 
considering shore lines, channel bearings, 
and estimating distances, a faint whistle 
drifted over the evening air. For a 
minute he couldn’t place it, then, a mile 
or more to the west, he made out two 


yachts rounding a bend. The chart 
showed the course; this must be the 
channel; the canoeist promptly swung 
ahead. 


Again he heard the yachts whistle as 
they rounded into the channel behind him. 
He turned to look and got an idea: here 
was his chance to cross St. Helena 
Sound. The narrow channel enabled him 
to place the “BandB” directly in the 
yachts’ course. 

“How about a tow?” he shouted, as he 
swirled the canoe from under the very 
bows of the Santanta. 


The captain pointed to the yacht fol- 
lowing. “He'll pick you up.’ 


OOD repeated the maneuver. The 

Betty R. ran her length past him 
with no reply. He could see the captain 
studying him through field glasses. Too 
disappointed to even cuss, Good stared at 
him. Suddenly the captain dropped the 
glasses and leveled a megaphone. “Come 
ahead! I’m waiting for you!” 

Good’s paddle flashed, the stout maple 
blade bent, little swirls went pirouetting 
giddily astern. Climbing aboard the 
Betty R., Good remembered with no little 
satisfaction that he had trailing behind a 
new painter that he had gotten only a 
few days before. 

The captain glanced 
then came his first kindly offer, 
want a line for your boat?” 

“Why—” Good held out his hand with 
his new painter, “I—I think this’ll hold 
her.” 

“Hum-m,” 
tie your string: (!) 
we'll be going.” 

Early next morning Good awoke, called 
the captain as requested, and took one 
last stretch. Before he had completely 
dressed, the captain called down the com- 
panionway, “Your canoe’s gone, Good!” 

Good was on deck in a trice; both bow 
and stern line were chaffed through. 
Black, sullen night still pressed heavily 
about; black, trailless water lapped mali- 
ciously against the yacht’s sides. 

“Your only chance is-that the wind was 
in the west all night; if she isn’t along 
that shore—and we’ll be able to see with 
the glasses in a few minutes—there’s no 
hope of getting her; gone out to sea.” 


over the outfit, 
“Do you 


the tone was dubious, “then 
to that cleat, and 


OOD could only nod in agreement. 

As the captain had predicted, the 
light was soon strong enough to see with 
the glasses. Even before then, the cap- 
tain had been fidgeting back and forth, 
trying to see every few steps. Of Good 
and the captain, the latter was the much 
more disturbed, but then, he didn’t know 
that canoe like the cruiser did. The 
cruiser reasoned, you see, that as long as 
the wind was in the north or west (and 
it was), as long as it was in some quarter 
that assured a head wind, he couldn’t 
lose his craft. True to his pessimistic 
reasoning, the captain spotted her along 
the shore. 

“There she is, Good!” the captain’s 
voice quivered; “see her? See her?” but 
it wasn’t until he had the glasses that 
Good made her out. 

“My boat’s full of stuff,” remarked the 
captain, looking to where the canvas- 
covered dink sat in her cradles. 

“How far do you make shore to be, 
captain ?” 

“About two hundred yards.” 

“What I thought,” nodded Good, “but 
I didn’t like to depend entirely on my 
own judgment in this light. I think I'd 
better swim for her.” 

“Can you make it? I want you to be 
sure, because I can’t get this dink over 
in a hurry.” 

“That was why I wanted to be sure 
of the distance.” 


HE “BandB” brought back, the 
canoeist spliced the frayed line and 
prepared to swing aboard when the cap- 
tain stopped him. “Here,” and he passed 
down one of his light mooring lines, 
“lash this to your boat, I don’t want to 
have to spend an hour picking her up.” 
The Santanta had meanwhile broken 
out her ground tackle and started; the 
Betty R. as before, followed. The sun 
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was just peeping over the horizon as the 
yachts entered St. Helena Sound. The 
delicate greens and silvers of dawn were 
gone, but a rosy flush still glowed on the 
fluffy, high flung clouds, and a broad path 
of light led straight to the light green 
ocean. 

Halfway across the sound the Santanta 
changed her course. “Now he didn’t say 
he expected to run outside.” The cap- 
tain was speaking more to himself than 
to anyone in particular. When it became 
evident that such was the plan, he added, 

“Suits me, we've got a good day, and by 
pushing along we can make Georgetown. 
Save a day.’ 

“Georgetow n?” questioned Good ; “that’s 
—that’s—’ 

“Winyah Bay.” 


HE canoeist looked at the receding 

headlands. He had passed up Savan- 
nah, and here went his chance to see 
Charleston. Then he grinned. If he 
could afford to miss Savannah for an 
afternoon’s run, he could surely afford 
Charleston for a week’s. You'll remem- 
ber, when he left Jacksonville he was in 
a hurry to get North; now, while ex- 
pressing a regret at missing Charleston, 
he made no suggestion that the Betty R. 
drop him. 

All day the yachts pushed north. The 
northwest wind kept the waves moving 
briskly. Good stood his trick at the wheel, 
and although he had to spin the wheel 
as much as a movie quartermaster, he 
managed to hold the yacht on her course. 
He had just been relieved when Chet, the 
engineer, came forward. 

“You'd better come and look at your 
canoe.’ 

Together they hurried aft. Running at 
almost right angles to the wind, the 
Betty R. no longer ironed out the waves 
for the canoe. The “BandB” had already 
shipped one wave, and was staggering 
and plunging like a drugged animal. Even 
as they watched, she plunged far to one 
side, pulled up taut on the painter, and, 
with a pistol-like crack, snapped it. The 
mooring line was more than she could 
handle; sullenly she came back. 


HE canoeist got busy. With a towel 

wrapped around the rail, the “BandB” 
was soon drawn high out of the 
water. She couldn’t be brought aboard 
because of the awning supports, but most 
of the water was run out. Slipping her 
back into the sea, she was snubbed short, 
and there she rode for the rest of the 
day. 

Late in the evening the yachts reached 
Georgetown. The captain went ashore 
for his mail. When he returned he had 
three huge bottles, patent medicine. Mix- 
ing himself a composite dose, he ad- 
dressed the crew in general: “This indi- 
gestion of mine is something fierce. Why, 
I mind the time when it didn’t used to 
be anything for me to eat half a mince 
pie and drink a pot of coffee before going 
to bed; can’t eat anything now, and 
don’t understand it.” 

After putting away the bottles, he 
turned to the cruiser. “Good,” he plunged 
directly into his new subject, “I think 
you'd better come along with us, to 
Southport, at least.” 


HANKS, captain, but this outside 

is the very part I want to run, 
‘cause everybody says it can’t be done.” 
His mental reservation was that he 
couldn’t continue the trip without his 
canoe, and, having nearly lost her twice, 
he had concluded that the perils of tow- 
ing were just about as bad as those of 
paddling. 
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told me before, but 
still have a good 
and this'll give 


“I know, you've 
from Southport you 
eighty miles of outside, 
you a nice lift. Besides, I've just heard 
there are twenty yachts storm-bound at 
Southport, been there for two weeks. If 
they can’t get out—” 

The canoeist did some quick thinking. 
There was nothing here that he in par- 
ticular wanted to see, and, as the captain 
had said, eighty miles outside going would 
answer his purpose as well as a hundred 
and eighty. “All right, captain, I'll be 
glad to go with you.” The following evc- 
ning saw Good in Southport. The harbor 
was empty; the yachts had gotten off 
that morning. 


HE weather which had been holding 
the yachts in Southport had been the 
same nor’wester that had been buffeting 
Good. In the two days he had been 
aboard the Betty R. it had moderated 
considerably. ; 
Once out of Southport, the canoeist 
dropped off the Betty Rk. All day long 
he experienced no difficulty, nor did he 
expect any. That evening he ducked into 
Masonboro Inlet. Outside running 
amounts to this. A& long as the wind 
isn’t blowing too hard for travel, as long 
as the waves aren’t breaking, traveling 
outside is just as simple as traveling in- 
sideif you can get out. 

That’s where the rub comes in open 
cruising; the surf. A canoe with only 
seven inches free-board, and no decks, 
will be flooded every time she gets in any 
size breakers at all. Worse than that, 
the surf may be such that a small boat, 
even flooded, cannot be gotten through 
even when she could travel quite easily 
if she were out. That Good had learned 
on the Gulf, and his experience on the 
Atlantic confirmed it. 

From Southport to Beaufort the coast 
is indented with inlets, therefore Good 
was not surf-bound at any time. Every 
night he managed to duck in some inlet, 


and out every morning. At New River 
Inlet the cruiser got inside travel, but 
ran out again as soon as possible. In- 


side he had those beastly tides to buck. 
For the same reason he ran outside from 
Bogue Inlet. It meant a twenty-five mile 
run to Beaufort, no inlets between, but 
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outside, with no tide, it could be made 


in a day. 


N the morning of the fifth day, after 

four days of ‘ordinary paddling, the 
cruiser pushed out of Bogue Inlet on the 
last leg of outside running. By noon he 
found himself farther off shore than he 
had planned to go, being possibly a mile 
out. He edged in, knowing full well 
that before long he would be out again, 
for he liked to feel a bit of depth under 
his paddle. 

When he sighted Beaufort Entrance, 
about four that evening, he was again 
well off shore. Heading straight for the 
town, his eye caught a jumble of cloud 
in the west. It probably meant a squall 
during the night; at the same time he 
decided that he might as well get nearer 
shore. 


The brightly shining sun above those 
soft, gray clouds had fooled him com- 
pletely. He pointed straight in, but before 


he had gotten a quarter way the squall 
broke. Driving a stinging rain, the wind 
swooped upon him, got under the bow 
of the canoe as it topped a wave, and 
swirled it half around. Quickly the 
cruiser slipped to the center of the canoe. 
From there he could hold the canoe head- 
on, but with the first stroke he realized 
the impossibility of making headway. 


wy en or fifteen minute squall,” he 
muttered, and plugged to drifting 
as little as possible. 

Again the rain hurled down. The ocean 
began to respond to the driving squall; 
the waves became lashing demons; the 
wind-driven spray and leaping spume 
hurled itself irresistibly over either gun- 
wale. The flying salt, the frenzied rain, 
completely blinded the paddler. Dog- 
gedly, blindly, he held the canoe upwind, 
his seaward drift unaffected by his shore- 
ward strokes. 

The rain slackened slightly. Still driv- 
ing as fiercely as ever it had a new tenor 
of steadiness. Slowly the canoeist com- 
prehended; it would not be a ten-minute 
squall. 

With a sinking heart he faced the situ- 
ation: a furious squall, a raging sea, 
darkness rapidly approaching long before 
its time, and him, in an open canoe, be- 


ing driven farther and farther from land. 
There was no hope from the shore; he 
switched about to see what there might 
be at sea. 


HE rain no longer blinded him, but 

he could see nothing. Risking a 
moment to get the worst of the rain from 
his glasses, he looked again. To the 
south was the most welcome sight of the 
entire trip: a yacht. Holding the canoe 
from broaching, he studied his drift and 
the yacht’s approach. At the rate they 
were moving they would almost meet. 

With his back to the storm and drift- 
ing before it, it seemed to lose its fury, 
but the increasing water coming over the 
rail convinced him that it could not be. 
3ailing and steadying the canoe, the 
cruiser drifted. In half an hour the yacht 
was close up. Knowing nothing about 
codes or pennants, Good flung a sodden 
nandkerchief to the wind, waved wildly, 
then settled to maneuver. 

The yacht pointed almost into the wind 
to allow Good to round the bows. Some- 
one threw him a line, quickly he lashed 
it to the stern seat, drew himself along- 
side, and climbed over the rail. The man 
who helped him over nearly let him fall 
back when he got a look at his face. 

“H—h—holy Hell!” and the next in- 
stant Good’s hand was clasped in a tight 
grip. It was the owner and captain of 
the South Wind, the yacht he had laid 
alongside at Palm Beach. 


T was eight o'clock before they made 

harbor, the “BandB,” awash, dragging 
loggily behind. As they prepared to let 
go the anchor, a veritable rainbow of 
flares lighted the harbor. Piled on a mud 
flat at low tide, hard aground in a safe 
harbor, impossible to drift, and as close 
behind a wind break of bending maples 
as she could get, lay the Aola, her cap- 
tain sending up bombs and rockets of 
distress! 

Sitting down to a late supper, Mr. Dob- 
bins turned to Good, “What was the idea 
of flying that meal pennant this afternoon 
just before we picked you up?” 

“Eh?” For a minute Good didn’t get 
it. “Oh, that was just to summon the 
crabs and sharks to chow if you didn’t 
stop!” 
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Why Is a Fisherman? 


By 
Edward C. Kemper 


T is a wonderful thing to go fishing— 


for a fisherman. Have you ever 
philosophized on that strange, per- 
sistent impulse which causes the 


angler to go angling? It is a deep sub- 
ject, an interesting one, and if the reader 
is an angler let him consider himself for 
a moment the silent party to an argument, 
addressed to him, we will say, by his fish- 
ing partner from the other end of the 
boat, when pipes are lit just after lunch 
and the bass are theoretically inactive. 
You sacrifice making more money, which 
is the ruling passion of ninety-nine 
of your brothers; you brave over and 
over again the mute or audible displeasure 


of your dear wife, and you suffer the 
open scorn of ignorant friends or neigh- 
bors, who swear they just “cawnt” see 
“any pleasure in sitting in the sun in an 
old boat all-day long.” At 4 a. m. on the 
morning you go fishing you get out of 
bed like a burglar getting under one, al- 
though in your own house, and, in short, 
you endure much so-called hardship and 
inconvenience to catch a few trout or 
bass, which cost you for the privilege at 
least one dollar per pound. I usually pay 
for mine at that rate, and often do not 
catch what I have paid for! 


ESUMING the argument, and offering 
a personal opinion, I believe a real 
angler—there can be no mistake in iden- 
tifying him—is that fortunate man who, 
for some reason in the intricate plan of 
Old Mother Nature, is a throw-back to 
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8th Prize Small-Mouth Black 
Bass—Intermediate Division 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 14 ozs. 
Length, 201% ins. 
Girth, 14%4 ins, 
Caught, October 16, 1920. 
Where, Potomac River, Maryland. 
Rod, Heddon. 
Reel, Meek. 
Line, Otisco. 
Lure, Live Minnow. 


























the earlier days of the race. 
He is born with the hunting 
or fishing instinct; it is a 
part of him, like his arms or 
his legs, and he can no more 
get away from it than he can 
the desire for food or drink. 
It’s a primeval craving that 
should not be denied. To 
deny it is cruelty to self or 
to animals, depending upon 
the point of view. Show this 
to your wife and she will 
never again protest those 
Sunday trips—maybe. 

In our discussions of life 
and its experience each of us 
reverts in some degree to his 
own. Offering this apology 
for the personal pronoun I 
proceed. When I go to a 
new town, big or little, and 
business is over I find myself 
at the first spare moment 
wandering down to the bridge 
across the river or the creek, 
or somewhere to the edge of 
the nearest water; to stare at 
it critically, speculate on its 

















piscatorial contents, and 
probably to inquire of the 
first native how the fishing LiL 


is in his neck of the woods. 

In traveling, when the train 

crosses a bridge, I instinctively look out 
quickly to see the water, if it is a fishy 
looking stream, if it is clear or muddy, 
and what not. The boys I fish with— 
average age forty‘five—are real anglers. 
They all exhibit these same symptoms 
under similar conditions, and I am forced 
to the conclusion that the desire to go 
fishing is a deep-rooted instinct occurring 
in individuals by accident of birth, and 
it should therefore be respected as a gift 
of God, which it is. 


DMITTING the preceding generali- 

zations let me offer more personal ex- 
perience. When I was a small boy I first 
fished for bass in the headwaters of the 
Shenandoah River in the State of Vir- 
ginia. The tackle was a long cane pole, 
a brass reel, and 25 yards of linen line. 
A big lively chub on a Cincinnati bass 
hook adorned the far end of the line. 
The thrills of those days still last. That 
first run of a two-pound small-mouth, the 
pause—sometimes omitted—and the sec- 
ond run, which was the signal for action 
by the small fisherman, and then the strug- 
gle to keep the red-eyed devil from under 
the rock ledges until he was licked. Ye 
Gods! what great sport it was, and it 
all comes back as clear as yesterday. Now 
that boyhood days are over my fishing is 
done on the Potomac River above Wash- 
ington. The simpler equipment of youth 
is replaced with the more elaborate tools 
which mark the bait caster—I almost said 
“expert” bait caster! You know, after 
tle second year every bait caster secretly 
considers himself an expert. Angling 
ethics do not permit him to announce the 
fact in so many words, but he does. I 
wonder if the fly casters have this weak- 
ness? 


T times we have some splendid small- 

mouth bass fishing on the upper 
Potomac, everything depending on clear 
water. When it is clear you can look 
for a big day, and when it is not clear 
go get yourself a bucket of shiners or 
“Mad Toms.” One day last summer, 
early in September, I was casting a stretch 
of riffles, with deep pools between the 
ledges. The water was cloudy and busi- 
ness for the seldom failing “Cootie” (red 
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(All set for a wallo p 





ibis fly and pork strip) was worse than 
slow. The canoe, in passing over a riffle 
to a deep pool “close to the Maryland 
shore, grated on the rocks. I grabbed a 
paddle and looked ahead, just in time to 
get an eyefull—the sight of a big small- 
mouth bass, startled by the noise of the 
boat, breaking from the water for a leap 
through the air, on his way to some other 
place. Gosh, what a thrill; what a bass 
to see in the air, with his’ glistening sides, 
his spines and fins extended, his eye wild 
and black in the sunlight. Of course [ 
offered that pool everything in the bag 
of tricks; hoping for the unexpected, a 
strike from the king, who no doubt had 
temporarily located himself a mile or two 
away. Nothing happened, so I went home 
and told the other boys about the jump of 
that big fish and you know what they said. 
You have said it yourself. 
HEN came another day, late in Oc- 
tober. The water was cloudy and 
cool; it was Indian summer; the urge 
could not be denied. Leaving the tempera- 
mental refinements of the bait caster at 
home I departed for Great Falls, equipped 
with several second-string rods, former 
favorites of the harem, thé customary 
casting reels, and a big bucket of black- 
back smelt. There is no better bait in the 
fall of the year in this region. By eleven 
o’clock that frosty night I was at the 
fishing lodge, by sun-up the next morn- 
ing, brimming with bacon and eggs, black 
coffee, and the joy of going fishing. I was 
paddling the old canoe up the Maryland 
shore for a three-mile struggle through 
pools and rapids to a bit of water where 
I had a hunch the bass might be feeding. 
The first stop was fair enough—a two- 
pounder on the string, and but one good 
strike missed. Then it was time to move. 
Isn’t it hell on one man to anchor and 
unanchor a two-anchored canoe in rapid 
water? By eleven o'clock there were two 
more good bass on the string and some 
more good strikes missed. The fish were 
feeding in the deep pools below the lime- 
stone ledges in the riffles. Evidently it 
was going to be a good day. The sort of 
a day when the bass hit often and wicked, 
and the sky, and the trees, and the water 
are near and true companions, and you 





feel so big and strong and 
happy that you don’t even 
care what your competitors 
are doing in your absence. 
They have your forgiveness 
in advance. 


A the next stop after 
eleven the canoe nosed 
its way into the foot of a 


well-remembered pool, where 
a month before a_luckless 
bait caster had been openly 
taunted by a whale of a bass. 
Hope springs automatically 
in the fisherman’s heart, so 
the canoe was quietly an- 
chored at the head of the 
pool and two lively smelt 
started out as missionaries. 
Things began to happen. 
There was an_ immediate 
strike, a long run, and a 
lively struggle which ended 
with another red-eyed war- 
rior on the string. There 
was a pause in events, a mo- 
ment for reflection. It was 
gooc to find that there was 
as much enjoyment in “live- 




















baiting” as of old. And then 
another strike, and another 
worthy bass took the count. 
Would that such an average could be 
maintained throughout a day. This last 
fish was a brother to the first one. Pre- 


cedent, and Old General Experience, now 
indicated a move to the next pool, but 
the memory of the big bass of September 
kept the angler there. Another wait for 


a strike, a longer one this time. Then, 
suddenly, a clicking reel made music 
in the air with its telegraphic note of 


impending action. The line moved out 
slowly, not rapidly as before in this 
pool, but steadily across the stream. It 


was a deliberate sort of a strike, the fish 
passing not more than 20 feet below the 
canoe. Finally he stopped for a second, 
but quickly resumed that journey across 
the river. I was puzzled—was it a bass? 
If so he was violating the rules. I felt 
that queer suspense one so often feels in 
drawing to four of a suit. What was I 
going to catch? Now or never, I thought, 
tightening up all slack in the slowly mov- 
ing line and throwing the hook into what- 
ever was at the other end. 


E Gods, what a sudden change in pro- 

cedure—a great big black bass shot 
into the air, landed with a splash, and 
started on a wild rush for the other shore 
and swifter water. I had hooked into the 
king. Now what followed was no ham- 
mer-and-tongs affair with straining rod, 
and shrieking reel, and all that sort of 
stuff. It was a perfectly lovely scrap in a 
big pool of open water, with a five-pound 
gamey bass at the end of a light 50-yard 
silk line, and a highly elated and some- 
what anxious angler at the other end. 
His efforts at freedom were all that the 
traditions of his family required. He 
succumbed to superior advantage, game 
to the last second, with defiance yet 
gleaming in his red-circled eyes as he was 
quickly lifted into the canoe. His ending 
was not in vain for it made a bright day 
on the rosary of memory for the angler 
who caught him, and the record of his 
goodly proportions won for him a place 
among the elect in the FreEL>D AND STREAM 
contest. That is why this story happened 
to be written and such fighting bass as he 
was are one of the reasons—Why is a 
Fisherman. 











My Tin Shell 


By 
Wm. Barber Haynes 


HE morning’s chance for a shot 
at duck was not entirely past, or 
I would have moved to intercept 


three jacksnipe whose unusual ac- 
tions stamped them as being new birds 
just down from the north. Circling the 


marsh fifty yards up, these three snipe 
would cross the channel just north of my 
blind, swing round the bend, then swish 
out over a cornfield still within range of 
the ground. This was -something new. 
I had never seen a snipe cross out over 
that cornfield, and, as repetition changed 
the occurrence from a coincidence to 
habit, I figured out a way to get a shot 
at them, and still retain a position in 
range of my decoys. 

By moving my boat around the bend, 
I could reach, by a long shot, the place 
the snipe had been constantly crossing, 
and as I settled down in the new place 
I changed the red duck shells for some 
yellow shells, this being the shell color I 
select for light shot. 


HE very pretty problem I faced was 

to cut out one of those jacksnipe 
from fifty-yard high and forty-yard over 
at such a point that in falling he would 
pitch past the thick cattails and hit on 
the hard ground of the cornfield. Just 
a certain point on his flight would be the 
correct place to pull trigger—not too 
soon, or he could not be gathered; not 
too far, or the already long range would 
be too much extended. 

Soon I heard them coming with the 
rasping Scaipe! Scaipe! and over they 
went toward the corn. As they reached 
the right spot I led them far ahead, and, 
as the gun cracked, the leader pitched 
out of the flock well past the brush, and 
I saw him whirligig down to thump into 
the corn. 

Ever pull down a sky-scraping jack 
like this? Swellest thing you ever did. 


ever shot 
not only 
that you 
small re- 
gathered, 


Very pretty, also. If you have 
in a position that demanded 
that you drop your bird, but 
stop him so he will fall in a 
stricted place, where he can be 
you know an extra thrill. 
Swinging around and reaching for an 
oar to push out and go around to the 
cornfield, I saw four ducks coming from 
the south. I knew they would come up 
the channel and give me a long cross 
shot, as they passed the bend, so I hastily 
grabbed two red duck shells out of the 
tin box and snapped them into the gun, 
just in time to connect with four fifty- 
yard cross-flying shoveler ducks. The 
two rear birds tumbled to my first shot, 
and I scored a clean miss with the second. 


S I gathered my ducks from the open 
4 water of the channel, and went back 
into the corn to pick up the jacksnipe, 
I ruminated on the advantage of shooting 
yellow shells for light shot, and red shells 
for heavy shot, where chances on duck 
and snipe alternate, otherwise I would 
not have been able to make the quick 
change when I saw the ducks coming. 
You see, it takes time to look at the 
printed wad, and this time may lose your 
chance, but if your red shells hold No. 5 
and the yellow ones contain No. 7%, you 
can make a quick grab and change shells 
in half the time. I shoot the same pow- 
der load back of each size shot, 3% dr. 
DuPont, 1%-oz. shot, loaded in red 
leather shells, with No. 5 shot, and in 
yellow repeater shells, with No. 7% shot. 
This powder charge will drive shot 
entirely through a duck, which is far 
enough to satisfy any reasonable man, 
and the load is not so heavy that it is un- 
pleasant. The amount of shot is not too 








heavy to detract from penetration. Then, 
too, the load is not a freak load; being 
standard, it is easy to procure. 


B* sticking to one standard load in- 
stead of jumping around from one 
combination to another, I have improved 
my shooting perceptibly. 

My shooting box is a tin dinnerpail, 
painted brown. It has one tray and the 
cover fits down over the pail. This pre- 
vents rain getting into the shells. Now 
consider the advantage of this pail, as 
a shell box, over the plan of carrying 
shells in your hunting-coat pockets. Your 
shells do not become frayed and wet, even 
if you set the pail down in a wet boat or 
marsh. 

Most important of all, a duck hunter 
who uses light boats may upset, and then 
those fifty shells in your pocket have no 
buoyant tendency; and as for one of 
those shell belts or vest concerns, that look 
so much like a life-preserver, excuse me. 
I have seen a man swim in January ice 
water with felt boots on and save his life, 
but a shell belt would spell—curtains. 


HE tin shell pail has room for other 

articles that one is continually forget- 
ting to carry. As you stumble about in 
the dark at the landing, the flash of light 
from a Daylo from my shell box would 
be of service. I also carry a pair of field- 
glasses and a small vest-pocket camera 
with a fast lens, so that when that un- 
expected chance for a picture arrives I am 
ready for it. 

A bit of heavy string and two spare 
decoy weights help on occasion. Last, 
but not least, I carry a bottle of “3 in 1” 
oil. 

I remember one golden opportunity 
back in the old days that would have 
yielded me one of the greatest shoots of 
my life, if I had carried a bottle with a 
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spoonful of oil sloshing around in it. 

It was on a still day, just after a heavy 
southwest blow. When I arrived in the 
evening at the shanty, Dad said, “The 
lakes are alive with duck. They’ve been 
coming in just ahead of the dark, and to- 
morrow will be a great day if a man hap- 
pens to have a good place.” 


HAT was the trouble, to get the right 
place on our lake. If the day was 
still and quiet, the island out in mid- 
lake was the correct place, while if -the 
wind was strong the decoying points on 
the protected side took most of the flocks. 
Then, too, there were on our lake cer- 
tain men who liked to fish—not as you 
and I like to fish, but in a different and 
much more effective fashion, and ‘their 
way of fishing never wore out any hooks 
or lines. This plan of taking fish was 
not strictly regular, and therefore was 
followed in the black hours of the night, 
and so it ensued that when the morning 
broke it found these men occupying the 
preferred duck blinds, because they were 
in easy reach of them all night. 

“It will pay us to get up very early,” 
said Dad. “The fish will run tonight, 
and maybe those fellows will .be so busy 
they will slip up on the duck business.” 
So he woke up about two o’clock in the 
morning, and routed me out with a “Get 
up, and let’s go.” 


E loaded in forty decoys, and went 
quietly down the smooth black water 
that gave out promise of a still day. 

The storm had blown itself out, and the 
island would be the place, so I stuffed 
some empty shells into the creaking oar- 
locks to hush their noise, and we went 
out to the center of the lake. 

In the dark the hundred-foot round 
island loomed out black and somber, as 
I rowed the boat up and listened. No- 
body was on it. Quietly I rowed the 
boat around it, expecting it -to-bump into 
a flect of decoys at every stroke. Noth- 
ing happened, so we threw out our set 
of decoys in front of the blind, and sat 
there. waiting for morning. Nobody 
came, although I heard boats go to the 
other blinds on the lake, and, as they 
prowled through they raised flocks of 
bluebills that splashed into the lake again 
near us. 

When the gray light of the morning 
came, we could see the surface of the 
lake dotted with flocks of bluebill ducks. 

Dead on the decoying points lay the 
other fleets of decoys in flat calm, while 
the slightest whiff of air made our decoys 
at the island dance. 
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ND how they did come in! First of 

all a bunch tore past in the gray and 
we dropped out four, two of which got 
away ‘by diving. 

“Never mind the crips, we'll tend to 
them later; stay in the blind,” said Dad, 
and, as we beamed on each other, I saw 
a shade of annoyance cross his face, and 
he held up his hand and added, “It’s 
started to rain; I don’t like that.” 

Then in whirled three bluebills, and we 
stopped them all to the north of the de- 
coys. When I came in with these birds it 
had set in to rain steadily. 

“I’m going in, none of this in mine,” 
said Dad. “Get down,” I rejoined, and as 
another flock ripped over the decoys we 
handed it to them. “Only two,” com- 
mented Dad; then, as he saw me yanking 
at the slide of my repeater, he grinned, 
and I commented, “Stuck; I haven't oiled 
it for a while, as it slid so nice, but she’s 
rusting up on me.” 

“You land me across on the Snakehead 
Point; I’m going to the shanty on foot,” 
he decided, and, as if in mourning for the 
shooting he was to miss, the sky opened 
up and wept on him until it ran off his 
mustache, 


O I put him on the mainland, and, as 
we landed, from a nearby blind there 
came one known as Red. “You fellows 
giving up the island?” he inquired eagerly, 
as the water ran off his hat in streams. 

“Nothing doing,” I assured him. “Dad’s 
going in, but I’m going back,” and, even 
as we stood there, a flock of fifty blue- 
bills roared into the lake, and, ignoring 
Red’s decoys, fell into my setting of 
decoys. 

Red looked hungrily across to the 
ducks. “You've got the only blind on the 
lake with this light wind. I don’t see 
how you got it. Chick, he was to take 
it today, but I ain’t seen him. He must 
have overslept.” 

So I went back. Went back to the 
blind with my repeater of no more use 
than a single barrel, for, after each shot, 
I had to take it from my shoulder, place 
the butt on the ground, and with both 
hands and all my strength, slide the lever 
back to bring the shells up. 

This, mind you, with flocks of birds 
struggling away in easy range. 


PULLED the boat out on the island in 
plain sight, and, turning it over, 
propped it with an oar, and took shelter 
under it. Even this brazen offense made 
no difference to the decoying flocks that 
hurtled through the rain in streams, and 
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fell right into me to receive the lone 
salute that my rusted-up repeater could 
offer. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back 
happened about eleven o'clock, by which 
time I was as wet as a man can get. A 
big string of bluebills set their wings high 
above the lake, with a far-off purr like 
the wind among rushes, their hundred 
white breasts twinkled against the drip- 
ping sky, then, a hundred feet to the sec- 
ond, the living wedge shot down athwart 
the rain-blurred clouds in that plunging, 
roaring drop. 

As they slid over, the last twenty birds 
checked their flight, their feet shot for- 
ward and in they splashed. I made up my 
mind to let them bunch and make that 
lone shell yield me ducks aplenty. 

Just as they huddled up, I heard the 
wings whistle, as the rest of the flock 
circled around the island and came back, 
and, as they went over, down pitched 
thirty more, and as my wild eyes peered 
at them not eighty feet away, the last 
fifty made a short turn back and roared in. 

Every bird sat in easy range. Most 
of the flock were inside the decoys, and 
at one point they were so thick I couldn’t 
see the water as I raised cautiously and 
leveled the repeater into the squirming 
mess and pulled trigger. 

Only a click answered as the hammer 
fell, and, with a thunder of wings, the 
flock broke up out of there, and, as I 
slammed the gun to the ground to work 
the lever, I realized that the rusted action 
hadn’t thrown a shell into the barrel. 

Some way or other I managed to get 
a shell into the barrel and drop one bird 
out of the fleeing flock at a range of all 
of a hundred yards, but I have always 
wondered how many that shell would 
have mowed down if it had gone into the 
barrel when first intended. 

And in this wondering there is no tinge 
of regret. 

* * * 

INCE the time when my boyish hands 

whittled out my first set of decoys 
with a jackknife, I have played this great 
game against the wildfowl. In that time 
I have seen many of the sights that come 
to the lot of the wildfowler to witness, 
and I know the mowing effect of a charge 
of number five shot into a packed raft of 
duck. Among the jewels in the store- 
house of memory no exploits of this na- 
ture find place after the lapse of time 
gives you perspective to see that one clean- 
killed, high-incoming bird is worth a 
dozen birds unfairly killed. Only the 
memory of swiftly moving ducks fairly 
dropped will stand the test of time. 
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IRCH ISLAND is a little green 

dot afloat in a silver sea; a living 

emerald in a blue and silver set- 

ting when the noonday sun lies 
warm on the smiling face of Lake Pen- 
ache. And the glistening ripples laugh 
and dance along the rocky shore. 

Tall and stately silver birches clothe the 
little island in a wealth of summer ver- 
dure, with just an occasional evergreen— 
a balsam, spruce or hemlock—to lend a 
varied touch of deeper tone. On the east- 
ern side the large timber has been cut 
away to furnish logs and fue! for the 
Fire Ranger camp, and in its place has 
sprung up a grove of young, second- 
growth birch: a beautiful, sylvan bower. 

From the water’s edge the eastern shore 
slopes gradually upward to a small hem- 
lock tree, some forty yards from the land- 
ing. Under this tree a little white tent, 
with open doorway bidding welcome to 
Old Sol’s good-morning ray, completed 
about as cheerful a picture of forest-home 
life as I ever expect to see in this gay old 
world of ours. 

Yet the god-of-things-as-they-ought-to- 
be had another little finishing touch to 
throw upon the canvas; a touch of true 
“atmosphere.” 


T was a beautiful morning, still and 

clear, as I lay wallowing in my blan- 
kets, reveling in the joy of it all and in- 
haling great draughts of the sweet-scented 
air, when a faint rlstle of leaves apprised 
me that visitors approached. Without 
moving my head, my eyes caught sight of 
the proud, stately figure of Mamma Par- 
tridge stalking slowly along the path, but 
eight or ten feet in front of my tent. 

There she paused to investigate this 
strange forest creature which had so 
rudely sprung up within her quiet domain. 
Then one after another seven little 
brown apparitions sprang into being from 
among the sheltering leaves and litter 
and stood there peeping inquisitively at 
the same object. Having at length satis- 
fied their curiosity and, no doubt, men- 
tally catalogued this new forest freak as 
safe, they trotted on, intent upon the busi- 
ness of breakfast, and soon melted again 
from sight among the shrubbery. 

Several times during the weeks spent 
at this camp they visited me in a similar 
manner, at about the same hour, but 
showed very little inclination toward im- 
proving the acquaintance. Yet they were 
most interesting to watch, so graceful, so 
shy yet not particularly wild, so alert 
and so clever at disappearing almost magi- 
cally when they chose to do so. 


FEW weeks later I shifted camp to 
another and larger island nearby, 
and took up my abode in an old log cabin. 
Here I met with much more gratifying 
success in cultivating the acquaintance of 
a new-found flock of my feathered friends. 
The camp was most fortunately situ- 
ated; otherwise my efforts had probably 
availed me little more than before, for 
anything like intimate association with 
the wild partridge on his native heath is 
not the simplest thing in the world. 

The old cabin stands on the west end of 
the island, with a broad, open sweep of 
lake in front. A hundred yards to the 
south the shoreline swings away to the 
east for some distance, then curves around 
again to the southwest, forming a little, 
quiet, sunlit bay. From the water’s edge 

a stiff slope rises to a comparatively high 
bill covered with a good forest growth, 
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mostly balsam, cedar, spruce, and hem- 
lock, with just a sprinkling of birch and 
maple; splendid cover for the birds. 

The greedy ax has, long since, devoured 
all the great native pines which once 
towered majestically from the hillside, 
only the big stumps now left to mark 
their passing. But in the open belt left 
by their downfall flourish many young 
birches and balsams, and many open 
patches grown thick with wild raspberry, 
an occasional blueberry, pigeon-berry and 
wintergreen. 


HEN the early September sun lies 

red as a schoolgir!’s blush upon 
this dewy hillside, it may be quite possible 
for a vivid imagination to conjure up a 
partridge or two into the setting, especially 
in a country where they are at all plen- 
tiful. And in this land of river, lake, and 
forest I have noticed that in early autumn 
more of these birds are usually to be 
found on the islands than anywhere in 
equally good cover of like area on the 
mainland. 

Whether some inherent instinct of se- 
curity on the part of the parent birds 
prompts them to seek these places as a 
safer retreat in which to rear their young, 
or merely that the smaller number of 
prowling vermin here takes less toll of 
the fledglings, I am not prepared to say. 
To me any such forethought on their part 
seems rather incongruous, for in some 
respects this timid and wary bird runs the 
blunder-headed porcupine a close race for 
first honors in stupidity. 

My particular pet flock of these little, 
brown, bobtail balls of feathers were 
about half grown when their worried 
mamma’s frantic “Quirt! Quirt!” first 
brought them to my notice. I had tres- 
passed upon their berry-patch in my 
search for lodge-poles to repair the roof 
of the old cabin, and my unwelcome ap- 
pearance sent them scurrying into instant 
oblivion. 

Several times during the week I hap- 
pened upon them in the same way, and 
always with the same result, though each 
time I fancied they seemed a trifle less 
flurried and in not quite so much haste 
to disappear. 

Then the big idea dawned upon me; it 
usually requires about this length of time 
for an idea to effectually do that. Why 
not encourage this growing familiarity 
and see just how far it might be possible 
to cultivate their acquaintance and their 
confidence ? 


N=: time, therefore, I made their 
warning “Quirt! Quirt!” the cue for 
my hurried exit from the scene. After 
doing this a few times I noticed a de- 
cided change in their attitude whenever 
I chanced to surprise them on their feed- 
ing-grounds. Instead of beating for cover 
at the first hint of my approach, they be- 
gan to firmly stand their ground, appar- 
ently expecting me to excuse myself and 
bow out. The old bird—and occasionally 
the cock bird with them—would set up a 
most peremptory “Quirt! Quirt!” with a 
vigorous and, I fancy, threatening jerk- 
ing of the widespread tail, obviously giv- 
ing me fair warning of the dire and dread- 


ful things which would assuredly happen 
to me if I dared to encroach farther. 

It was amusing to withdraw to a safe 
distance, where | could still have a peep 
at them, however, and note the proud and 
pompous bearing of the old bird as she 
strutted before the admiring gaze of the 
wide-eyed youngsters, with an air which 
plainly said: “See how your brave mother 
frightened that great monster away, my 
dears?” How human! 

Soon they began to evince a certain curi- 
osity, I thought, regarding my camp and 
its immediate surroundings, for I fre- 
quently saw them nearer and nearer the 
doorway. Then I began scattering crumbs 
along the path and other places which 
they seemed to frequent most. 


HETHER on this account, or from 

mere inquisitiveness, or because 
they had cleaned up the berry-patch far- 
thest from camp, they became steadily 
more frequent visitors and closer neigh- 
bors, I cannot tell. At first I felt quite 
satisfied when one morning I saw one 
of them, and no crumbs in the place where 
I had flung a goodly handful the night 
before. Right away I began to plume 
myself on the popularity of my cooking, 
and to have visions of them eventually 
eating from my hand, or even sitting at 
table with me; so I immediately scat- 
tered forth another shower of crumbs. 

Later in the day when I observed an 
infernal porcupine calmly picking up my 
offering, my hopes received a sad jolt. 
So did the porcupine. 

Were I allowed here to digress suffi- 
ciently I might write a whole chapter 
of incidents concerning some fourteen 
of these gnawing pests which passed 
down the long trail, via my humble shack, 
during my stay. The trouble is that when 
I begin to recount their doings, the com- 
position at once becomes too sulphury to 
pass the censor; so we shall delete the 
“porky” and return to our birds. 

Many interesting interviews we had as 
they gradually outgrew their fear of my 
presence, 

Near the northwest corner of the shanty 
lay a small dead tree, just a bushy sap- 
ling, which became the favorite lookout 
post for one of them. Many times I saw 
him—or her—perched there, complacently 
watching me as I went back and forth be- 
tween the shack and the outdoor fireplace, 
or to the lake for water, not at all dis- 
turbed by my movements, though not 
more than thirty or forty feet from me. 


HILE I was busy cooking at this 

fireplace one evening just before 
sunset, one of them lit in the little birch 
tree just above it, and for several minutes 
quietly sat there watching the operations 
at a distance of possibly ten feet; her first 
lesson in cookery, no doubt. 

Next evening at about the same hour 
one of them—perhaps the same one re- 
turning for a second lesson—came flying 
around the corner of the shanty, appar- 
ently headed for the same tree, and nearly 
bumped into my head. But I ducked and 
she swerved just. in time and passed at 
about four feet from me. 

One bright afternoon I spent half an 
hour, camera in hand, vainly flirting with 
one which walked around near the fire- 
place and coquetted with me from among 
the bushes. I was within twenty to forty 
feet of her all the time, but so cleverly 
did she cling to the shadows and blend 
into the underbrush and faded leaves that 
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the camera had not the slightest chance 
to pick her out. 

In the north wall of the cabin is a small 
window, with a stump about two feet from 
it. On this stump one sat for quite some 
time one morning, watching through the 
window as I worked about inside. We 
were probably ten or twelve feet apart. 


M* table sat against the window-sill, 
which is but a few inches above the 
outside embankment, and at another time, 
while eating my breakfast, one of our 
friends hopped up on this bank and stood 
gazing in at me with a most puzzled air 
while I sat rigidly watching it. 

Possibly it was bewildered at the mag- 
nitude of my appetite! 

Upon my first movement to reach for 
my camera the visitor trotted along the 
ledge and out of view. The table was 
twenty-nine inches wide, sat about four 
inches from the glass, and the bird pos- 
sibly six inches from the outside of it; 
while I, of course, leaned slightly over 
the table. How far were our eyes apart? 

One bright, warm morning I sat on a 
bench by the fireplace outside when one 
came walking up toward me, picking a 
leaf or a seed here and there, until within 
about eight feet of me. There she hopped 
up on the end of a small log and eyed 
me inquisitively for some minutes, tilting 
her head from side to side, then giving 
her feathers a shake and her tail a swish, 
just as we have all seen “Old Biddy” do 
countless times, she quietly walked on 
about her own ‘affairs. 

At another time I startled one quite un- 
expectedly a few yards south of the camp; 
she swung confusedly around and lit on 
-a board by the fireplace at less than two 
feet from the smouldering remains of my 
fire. 

Many a time some of these three or 
four, upon my sudden appearance around 
a bush or corner of the shack, have scur- 
ried away from almost underfoot, and 
slipped into the cover of the nearby bushes, 
with far less ado than a bunch of domes- 
tic fowl would have made under similar 
circumstances. 


NE day my little friends evidently had 

a visitor, from a nearby island, I think, 
for thither I saw him later -betake him- 
self. He was a magnificent, full-grown, 
cock bird, with a splendid Queen Eliza- 
beth ruff proudly displayed about his neck. 
The others appeared to be showing the 
newcomer about the grounds, and all went 
to feeding a few yards beyond the fire- 
place, as I watched them through the glass 
in the door. 

Three of them were bunched so closely 
together that a wash basin might almost 
have covered them all, and certainly all 
might easily have been killed at one shot. 
As I stepped from the door the stranger 
at once withdrew from the picnic party. 

When any of the boys from town hap- 
pened out to camp over the week-end 
there was sure to be much astonishment, 
and usually some little excitement, upon 
their first sight of my feathered friends 
sitting in quiet unconcern among the 
bushes a few yards from the cabin. 

On one such occasion a young fellow 
had just stepped outside to perform his 
morning rites at the wash basin by the 
corner of the camp, when back he came 
on the jump. 

“Good Lord! where’s my gun?” he ex- 
claimed, wild-eyed and wicked. “There’s 
a partridge on that bush out there not 
ten yards from the shack.” 


LOOKED out of the window at what 
I knew to be their favorite perch. Sure 
enough there she sat, another one pick- 
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ing away among the leaves a few feet 
from her. 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry, son,” 
I said soothingly, as he caught up his gun 
and started a feverish hunt for shells. 
“She’ll wait for you all right. Any time 
today will do, and if you don’t get her 
today she will very likely obligingly wait 
for you there tomorrow. It is all the 
same to her; she isn’t looking for anyone 
to harm her. They spend about half their 
time there. Just come here a moment.” 
He joined me. 

“See the one on the ground there, too! 
Which one was it that scared you so?” 

“Great Scot, there is another one! 
Two! And holy smoke, look there! 
There’s a third!” as the last of the usual 
trio stepped into view. 

“Tt would take a regular Sport to get 
one of them now, wouldn’t it, son? You 
ought ta be able to blow them completely 
into mincemeat at that distance. But let’s 
watch them a minute first! I’ve sort of 
grown to like watching them, and they 
look better to me now than they will when 


There she sat 





you have left nothing of them but a hand- 
ful of feathers and blood scattered over 
the bushes. See that one scratching her 
ear! Isn’t she cute?” 


E watched them a moment, two of 

them picking away at their break- 
fast while the one on the tree plumed her 
feathers. 

“Gee! won’t they fly if they see us 
here?” 

“What for should they? They have 
seen me closer than this a dozen times. 
Just tap on the window and see!” He did 
so. They all looked up with a comical, 
inquiring expression, but made no further 
move. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged! And you never 
shoot ’em?” 

“Not often; they don’t look badly shot 
up, do they?” 

“Say, isn’t that great! See that little 
beggar shaking her tail and looking right 
plumb at us!” 

“Sure! She’s flirting with you. Ask- 
ing you why you don’t hurry up and shoot 
her, very likely!” 

“Gee! I wouldn’t shoot one of them, 
there like that, for a hundred dollars. 
I’d a darned sight rather watch them.” 

“Good boy! I thought maybe they’d 
‘get’ you that way, too, if you just waited 
a minute. Only a game-butcher could go 
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after them now. See! That chap is 
walking up the pole into the clear light, 
so if you don’t mind I'll just try a shot 
at him myself.” 

“You don’t mean— Oh!” as he saw me 
pick up the camera and step cautiously 
from the door. 


T was “my little pet hen” as I called 

her. I walked up very quietly, with 
focus set at fifteen feet. While “draw- 
ing a bead” on her, another one sat under 
a bush at ten or twelve feet, watching me, 
and all the while emitting that funny 
little clucking, purring note of caution, 
somewhat resembling the mother-talk of 
the old hen to her babies when she sees 
a hawk wheel into the distant sky. 

Many times I had seen them in the same 
place before one was kind enough to pose 
for me like that. 

Until one has tried, it is hard to realize 
how difficult it is to catch one of these 
interesting birds against a suitable back- 
ground to give any definition to the sub- 
ject. Time after time they were all 
around me as close as any of these, but 
appeared to feel at ease only when snugly 
tucked away under some little sheltering 
bush or bunch of leaves, or hugged up be- 
side some protective stump, log, or root. 
They surely must understand the impor- 
tance of thoroughly blending into the 
landscape. Most commendable modesty! 
Some sportsmen we have known, please 
copy! 


NE morning as three of us climbed 

the hill back of camp a bird flew up 
on a leaning trunk and sat there partially 
hidden by the foliage at probably fifteen 
yards from us, watching as we passed 
along. As one of the boys was giving 
vent tc nis surprise at the tameness of this 
bird I asked: 

“Well, what about this other one?” 
pointing toward a big stump. 

Following the direction indicated, his 
gaze rested on a second partridge sitting 
at the base of the stump, far less con- 
cerned than the first, though at scarcely 
half the distance. This was my “little pet 
hen” again, I am quite sure, and really 
the tamest one of the lot. 

“Well, if that isn’t the limit!” he ex- 
claimed. “And these are the ‘Feathered 
Rockets’ we read about ‘exploding from 
the thicket at the first hint of human ap- 
proach’! Well, I’ll be d ” 

During all the three months of my stay 
upon the shores of this beautiful little 
lake, with all its varied attractions, un- 
rivaled fishing and restful charm, no 
other one thing afforded me so much 
pleasure and interesting companionship as 
my “little tame chickens.” 





OULD it be more thrilling to have 
said: “I killed three partridges at 
one shot?” 

Pitiful boast! Yet it might easily have 
been done. How many dead birds would 
be required to furnish half the entertain- 
ment afforded me by those three or four 
live ones? It can’t be done, 

Though the open season was well along 
before I came out of the bush, and though 
my menu held more than one dish of de- 
lectable fried partridge, the confidence of 
my own little private flock was held 
inviolate. 

They were still enjoying excellent health 
when last I saw them. But it is sad to 
think what easy prey they have probably 
fallen to some newcomer long before this. 
The one consolation is, they would never 
know, poor little beggars, how brutally 
their confidence had been betrayed, for 
the quick death is ever the kindest. 
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WHO ARE THE SPORTSMEN? 
em 


, 
W said he opposed any 


vocated by the sportsmen. Has this man 
any idea who the sportsmen are? Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Harrison, Cleveland and 
Roosevelt were men who enjoyed a day 
afield with a gun. 

Who are the sportsmen today? You 
will find among them the most substan- 
tial men in any community. They are the 
backbone of the nation. Doctors, law- 
yers, merchants; every profession and 
every business is represented. What about 
the farmer? There are perhaps more 
farmers who hunt than any other one 
class. It is a rash statement for any 
man to make to say that he is opposed 
to any measure advocated by the sports- 
men, 


heard that a politician 


measure ad- 
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FEDERAL MIGRATORY GAME 
BIRD PROTECTION 


ERHAPS the first Federal legislation 

that affected migratory birds was a 
tariff measure many years ago which laid 
a heavy tax on importing wild duck eggs. 
Automatically this stopped much of the 
commercial egg gathering that was being 
carried on throughout Canada. Need- 
less to say, the bill was not passed with 
the view of protecting our waterfowl, but, 
nevertheless, it had this effect. 

The next step was the passage of the 
Lacey Act on March 4, 1909, which 
made it a violation of Federal law to 
traffic across State lines in game protected 
by State law. Then came the Weeks- 
McLean Law on March 4, 1913, known as 
the Migratory Bird Law, and its ultimate 
repeal under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act on July 3, 1918, supported by a treaty 
with Canada, which has done so much for 
our migratory game birds. 

The Public Shooting Ground—Game 
Refuge Bill now before Congress is logi- 
cally the next step. With this measure 
enacted into law, migratory game birds 
will be perpetuated for all time and the 
sport of hunting them wiil endure, 


* * * * * 


DRAINAGE AND AGRICULTURE 


HIS Association is not opposed to all 

drainage. It never has been. No 
sane man could oppose draining marshes 
that were worthless, when by so doing 
the territory could be reclaimed into good 
agricultural land. 

What we do oppose is drainage without 
forethought. Many lakes that are worth 
far more to the country in their original 
state are drained in order to devote the 
land to agricultural purposes. Others are 
drained without a proper soil analysis, 
only to find the land worthless with the 
water gone, when formerly it produced 
game, fish and fur. 


3elow is a quotation taken from the 
3ureau of Soils Bulletin, No. 92, by Pro- 
fessor W. J. McGee in connection with 
unwise drainage. Professor McGee states 
that since the settlement of the thirty- 
one best agricultural States in the country 
the general water-level has lowered nine 
fect, and in Iowa the average lowering 
has amounted to twenty feet. Professor 
McGee continues: “In the light of the 
relation of subsoil water to productivity, 
its rate of lowering can only be regarded 
as a method of advancing national im- 
poverishment.” 

The author of this bulletin contends 
that the chief cause of lowering the sub- 
soil water is the waste of storm and thaw 
waters through surface run-off, adding 
that the waste does no good to anyone 
but leaches and impoverishes the soil, even 
though it does not produce visibly de- 
structive erosion, and that it produces in- 
jurious floods, destroying property and 
endangering life. 

He makes another statement as follows: 
“It would appear that in extensive dis- 
tricts the lowering (of the subsoil water- 
level) has gone so far as to increase the 
risks and even threaten the very life of 
farming.” In another place he states 
that unless the needful regulations be 
made to prevent this swift run-off of sur- 
face waters the natural value on which 
the productivity and habitability of the 
country depends will be frittered away 
and the new fertile acres be made desert. 

It is perfectly obvious that the drain- 
age of all lakes and marsh areas along 
drainage ways is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in facilitating the swift run-off of 
waters, thus depriving the land of an es- 
sential element to its fertility. 

The Public Shooting Ground—Game 
Refuge Bill will not affect wise reclama- 
tion projects. It will, however, save 
many of the lakes and marshes that would 
otherwise be sacrificed to the greed of 
individuals seeking personal profit to the 
detriment of the country as a whole. 


* * . * * 
OREGON WILL PROTECT ANTE- 
LOPE 


HE attention of this Association was 

recently called to a wholesale 
slaughter of antelope in the State of Ore- 
gon near the Idaho line. Newspaper dis- 
patches from the Reno (Nevada) Evening 
Gasette and letters we have received from 
members of the Association imply that 
most of the killing has been done by sheep 
herders who are endeavoring to kill off 
the antelope so that the government will 
have no cause to establish a game refuge 
on 4 ay grazing grounds of the sheep. 

No effort is made to utilize the animals 
killed. Mr. George Anderson, Washoe 
County (Nevada), Game Warden, reports 
that in one place on the Oregon side of 
the line he found the carcasses of twenty- 


seven antelope, in another where fourteen 
had fallen. These animals were left as 
food for the buzzards, not having been 
touched after they were shot. 

The Association wired Governor B. W. 
Olcott, of Salem, Oregon, asking that he 
exert every effort to protect the remain- 
ing animals in the herd. Word has been 
received from Governor Olcott and State 
Game Warden Burghduff, of Oregon, as- 
suring us that every effort will be exerted 
to protect the remaining animals in the 
herd, and we feel certain that everything 
possible will be done. 

Perhaps America’s largest antelope herd 
is centered where the States of Idaho, 
Nevada and Oregon join, and it is to be 
greatly deplored that refuge has not been 
established, giving these animals the ade- 
quate protection which they deserve. 


* * * * * 


DEPTH BOMBS KILL FISH 


ECENTLY the Association received 

complaints from along the Connecti- 
cut coast telling of vast quantities of fish 
killed by depth bombs dropped from aero- 
planes. We immediately wrote both the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. Hon. John: W. Weeks, Secre- 
tary of War, replied that all operations 
had been under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy, and that our letter had been re- 
ferred to the Navy Department. The fol- 
lowing letter which was received by the 
Association from the Secretary of the 
Navy -shows that in most instances of this 
kind all that is necessary is to call the 
attention of the proper authorities to the 
trouble and it will be quickly remedied: 


October 13, 1921. 
DEAR SIR: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of October 5 relative to the complaints 
from members of the Association about 
the killing of great quantities of fish in 
the vicinity of New London because of 
experiments with depth bombs. 

In reply I beg to inform you that copies 
of your letter have been forwarded to the 
Commandant, Third Naval District, Com- 
mander, Submarine Base, New London, 
Connecticut, and the Commander-in-Chief 
Atlantic Fleet for their information, and 
they have been requested to issue such 
instructions as will prevent a repetition 
of the occurrence you report. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin DeEnsy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
* * * * * 


POISON GAS TO KILL INSECTS 


EVERAL times of late we have heard 
reports that the Government contem- 
plated using poison gas to kill boll weevil 
and other harmful insects. Naturally, 
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this greatly arouses the ire of the sports- 
men, as it is hard to believe it would be 
possible to use this method to destroy in- 
sects without destroying all the bird life 
in the community. 

Some time ago a dispatch appeared in 

many newspapers, stating that poison gas 
was to be so employed. At this time we 
immediately took the matter up with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey who assured 
us that the “newspaper yarn about killing 
boll weevil with gas was without founda- 
tion in fact.” 

We have just recently learned authori- 
tatively that Government officials were in 
conference with the Chemical Warfare 
Service to determine the practicability of 
utilizing for the destruction of rodents 
certain of the gases developed for war 
purposes. If “rodents” in this case mean 
rats and mice within habitations, the 
sportsmen are not interested, but if it is 
contemplated to use these gases in large 
areas inhabited -by ground squirrels, 
prairie dogs and other rodents that the 
Department of Agriculture is attempting 
to exterminate, the sportsmen will need 
substantial assurance that game species 
will not be injured. 


* * * * * 


BIG GAME LICENSE LIMIT 
ECENTLY the Bureau of Biological 


Survey sent out a news release stat- 
ing that due to the rapid increase of hunt- 
ers who in many cases may far out- 
number the animals hunted within a given 
section, the Department of Agriculture 
advocates a limjted license plan for big 
game, based on annual estimates of game 
conditions in each district. This means 
that the number of big game licenses is- 
sued for a given area in one season would 
depend upon the number of game animals 
which it had been determined in advance 
could be spared. 

Some who have read this release have 
misinterpreted it, thinking that it was 
meant to apply to all species of game. 
This is not the case, as it would be im- 
practical to follow this plan where small 
game is concerned. It would only be 
feasible in the case of big game where it 
is possible to estimate fairly accurately 
the number of animals in a given range. 

In an article printed in the BULLETIN 
of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation under date of April, 1920, this 
plan was advocated by Mr. Aldo Leopold, 
and this Association believes that it will 
ultimately be necessary to adopt such a 
plan in connection with all big game ani- 
mals in this country. 

This plan is already in-use. For in- 
stance, the Wyoming law permits «he 
game commission to issue up to one hun- 
dred permits for the killing of male 
moose and antelope. This year the State 
Game and Fish Commission issued per- 
mits for the killing of a limited number 
of moose, but decided against the killing 
of any antelope until these animals in- 
creased to a point where it was certain 
no permanent damage would result. 


* * * * * 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS AND 
THREE MONTHS IN JAIL 


E are constantly in receipt of re- 

ports from different sections of the 
country telling of the severe penalties 
imposed upon market shooters by Fed- 
eral judges. On October 14, 1921, Judge 
Henry A. M. Smith in Federal Court at 
Aiken, South Carolina, fined a market 
shooter $200 and costs for selling wild 
ducks during February of the year be- 
fore. For good measure, Judge Smith 


also sentenced the defender to three 
months in the Charleston County jail. 
Such action is bound to make market 
shooting a most unpopular pastime. 


* * * * * 


WOOD DUCKS HAVE COME 
BACK 


EPORTS this Association has re- 

ceived from every section of the coun- 
try for the last two or three years have 
told of the wonderful increase in wood 
ducks since the season was closed on these 
birds by Federal law. We are told they 
are now more plentiful in many places 
than ever before in the memory of the 
lecal inhabitants. 

Mr. W. S. McCrea, of Chicago, stated 
in a recent letter that where he shoots 
on the Illinois River wood ducks were so 
plentiful that a man could quickly kill 
the legal limit any morning or evening. 
A letter from Mr. McCrea contains the 
following: 

“On five or six different occasions when 
we were picking up decoys«at the end of 
a shoot, I stood in shallow water in the 
shade of a willow and counted seventy- 
five or one hundred birds that came in, 
many of which lit sometimes within fif- 
teen or twenty feet of where I was stand- 
ing, and this while my companion was 
often in plain sight either feeding or tak- 
ing in decoys. We get much the same 
news from many other shooters in that 
general territory.” 

Dr. John C. Phillips, of Wenham, Mas- 
sachusetts, reports: “Last fall I saw on 
the Ipswich River fifty-three wood ducks 
get up in one place, a sight I had not seen 
since I was ten or fifteen years old.” 

It is very encouraging indeed that these 
birds have come back. This shows what 
proper protection will do for a species 
that many authorities considered so low 
in numbers as to be beyond repair. De- 
mands are being received from all sec- 
tions of the country that the season be 
opened on these birds when the present 
five-year closed season expires. 

If continued investigation proves these 
birds have increased sufficiently so that 
moderate shooting may be permitted with- 
out danger to the species, we think it only 
right that the ban be lifted, but we believe 
that special provision will always have 
to be made to care for these birds. For 
instance, were gunners permitted to kill 
twenty-five wood ducks in a day, it would 
only be a very short time until the birds 
would again need a totally closed season. 

It is our belief that if it is found ad- 
visable to open the season ai all, a regu- 
lation should be passed allowing a gunner 
to kill twenty- i ducks in one day, five 
of which may be wood ducks. It is the 
habit of wood ducks in going from their 
roosting place to their feeding grounds 
in the early morning, and again on their 
return trip in the evening to follow the 
same line of flight. Because of this fact 
gunners could station themselves in such 
a way as to kill them out quickly. 

* * * * * 


CONSERVATION IN MEXICO 


ME: DELFINO P. CEDRO, of the 
Mexican Department of the Interior 
of Mexico City, has been visiting the 
United States, studying our conservation 
laws and the machinery with which they 
are enforced, with the view of arriving 
at the best methods of protecting Mexico’s 
game. Mr. Cedro says that the national 
government of his country is planning the 
passage and enforcement of the first game 
laws to be enacted in Mexico, For some 
time it has been advocated that the United 
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States Government enter into a treaty with 
Mexico for better protection of our mi- 
gratory birds that winter in that country. 
It is to be hoped that now since Mexico 
has shown an interest in the protection 
of wild life, this can be brought about. 


* * * + « 


GAME IN HAWAII 


HE latest application we have re- 

ceived for club membership comes 
from Hawaii. The Hawaiian Fish and 
Game Association has been formed by a 
handful of the sportsmen in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii who have realized that 
unless they take drastic steps, the game 
on the islands will soon be entirely ex- 
terminated. 

Mr. Bruce Cartwright, secretary of the 
Association, writes us that formerly the 
islands were alive with game, but due to 
poor law enforcement and the lack of ade- 
quate protective measures, the condition 
is now serious. The greater part of the 
population of the islands are Orientals, 
and to teach these men that game must be 
protected will prove a mammoth task, 

The Chinese dove, Mongolian pheasant 
and California quail are the most common 
upland game birds, although formerly pea- 
cecks, turkeys and wild chickens were 
plentiful. Golden plover are very nu- 
merous during the migration. Ducks and 
other shore birds also visit the islands. 

The game animals in Hawaii consist 
of goats, sheep and deer. The theory has 
been advanced and found the ear of the 
lawmakers on the island that deer are 
detrimental to forests. It is claimed the 
deer destroys forests by eating away the 
protective covering from the roots of the 
trees. 

The islands are dependent upon the 
rainfall -for water supply. Therefore, 
large areas of forest land have been set 
aside as forest reserves to protect the 
watershed. No hunting is allowed on 
such territory, but the death sentence has 
been placed on everything that tends to be 
injurious to the forests and this includes 
the deer. 

About twenty-five years ago the mon- 
goose was introduced into Hawaii to kill 
the hordes of rats that were destroying, 
the sugar-cane. Mr. Cartwright tells us 
that it will now be necessary to destroy 
the mongoose before game birds can ever 
become plentiful, as this animal destroys 
the nests of all ground- -nesting birds. 

It is indeed encouraging to learn of the 
plans of these Hawaiian sportsmen who 
have taken it upon their shoulders to see 
to it that the game in their country is 
protected. 


* * * * * 


1,000 QUAIL RAISED 


R. WM. B. COLEMAN, superintend- 

nt of the State Game Farm at Bou- 
levard, Virginia, we believe holds the 
record for raising more bob-whites in cap- 
tivity than any of his fellow game breed- 
ers. A letter from Mr. Coleman under 
date of October 27 tells that he had raised 
and shipped to the sanctuaries in Virginia 
up to that date 1,177 bob-white quail, and 
that he had 85 more ready to ship, besides 
a number that were not yet old enough 
to plant. 

Mr. Coleman was very much discour- 
aged over having lost heavily through the 
use of a remedy for head lice. Had it 
not been for this misfortune, he fells sure 
that he would have raised and liberated at 
least 300 more birds. One of the old 
bob-white hens on the game farm laid 
76 eggs last summer. May she live long 
and prosper! 
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VULCANIZING A PATCH ON A 
RUBBER BOOT 

HAD a rubber boot that threatened to 

go to the junkman because of a tear 
in the leg whicn seemed to be beyond re- 
pair by ordi:ary means. Finally I hit 
upon the idea ot vulcanizing it in the same 
manner as an inner-tube. It has been a 
permanent +e air. 

First + roughed the rubber around the 
tear w’in a knife blade and then washed 
it in gasoline. 











When the gasoline had entirely evapo- 
rated I clamped one of those patent inner- 
tube vulcanizing patches and heating disk 
over the tear and lighted the disk. 

At the end of ten minutes—when the 
disk had burned away and the patch 
cooled—I removed the clamp and tin, and 
the tear was completely healed. 

This is worth trying and is an inex- 
pensive cure. 

L. B. Rosstns. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


And Their Favorable Adaptability to 
the Pacific Coast 


By Ferrel Firth 


ARTICULARLY fortunate is the 

lover of upland shooting who lives 

in any of the counties comprising 

the eastern half of the State of 
Washington. 

In March, 1909, ten pairs of Hungarian 
partridges were purchased and distrib- 
uted by the Lincoln county commission- 
ers. Springing from these, there is now 
estimated to be over 100,000 of the birds 
in that county alone, aside from what 
migrated to adjoining districts. 

The Hungarian has also been “planted” 
in Chelan and Spokane counties at differ- 
ent times, with almost equal success, now 
furnishing excellent shooting for sports- 
men of these sections. In each instance 
the birds were, of course, protected for 
several years while becoming established. 


HILE the bag limit is now five 

birds each day during the open sea- 
son, which is from October 1 to Novem- 
ber 15, they are well protected the 
remainder of the year. 

In localities where the wind has too 
great a sweep, coveys sometimes need to 
be fed some during the most severe 
weather. Usually wheat hay is used for 
this purpose, the bundle or group of 
bundles being stood upright to provide 
both protection and food. They are, 
however, naturally quite hardy and very 
prolific; in fact, it is said by game war- 
dens who live in deep-snow sections that 
the birds scratch their way down to a 
depth of three or four feet, where they 
feed and thrive under the snow; while in 
one season a mother bird will, under 
favorable conditions, rear two broods of 
from fifteen to twenty each. 


HE Hungarian is a beautiful little 
- bird about twice the size of the quail. 
Often they become so tame as to be 


found in farm yards eating breakfast 
along with the domestic fowl. 

During the open season of 1919, one of 
the train crews of the W. W. P. inter- 
urban running out of Spokane noticed a 
Hungarian with a foot shot off. Occa- 
sionally during the winter they would see 
her hobbling along the right-of-way, and 
made it a point to place food where she 
could get it on cold, stormy days. When 
spring came they missed her and thought 
something must have happened to her. 
One day in early summer they noticed a 
nest within a few feet of the track and 
a little later were surprised to see her 
bobbing along after a brood of fourteen 
very lively youngsters. 


HILE the native home of the Hun- 

garian Partridge is in the highlands 
of Central Europe, they have proved very 
adaptable to our Pacific Coast climate; 
especially do they seem content in the 
vast grain fields of Zane Grey’s “Desert 
of Wheat,” or out in the open stretches 
wherever a clump of Jim Hill mustard 
makes it homelike for them. 

Some gardeners and orchardists swear 
vengeance against the jaunty little red- 
tails, but the majority are willing that 
they share their melons—of which these 
birds are extremely fond—and fallen 
apples in return for their careful search 


for worms and insects on the iow- . 


growing foliage beneath which they scut- 
tle throughout the summer months. 


Alt in all, the Hungarian Partridge is 
clever and loyal enough to the law 
of covey to make mighty interesting 
shooting for the most fastidious sports- 
man. And if anybody knows of a more 
delicious treat than five of the nicely 
browned little fellows served whole on a 
platter garnished with balls of juicy sage 
dressing and jolly dabs of currant jelly 
in rounds of mango pepper, kindly inform 
the Inland Empire sportsmen, for we 
should like to know about it. 
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éw Ones for 1922 


HEY’RE new—new for 1922. In keeping with the 
South Bend policy each bait or piece of. tackle, as 
south Bend annouriced here, has-been tried and proven, Each i as the 


Morh-Oreno outgrowth of a very urgent fishing need. 


Fly Bug There’s the Pike-Oreno — designed especially for tae Pike, Bass 
and other game fish; the Moth-Oreno—a new trout bug; the Tan- 
dem Spin Oreno—a new ca All ot and trolling lure; the Tarp-Oreno 
—a new salt water bait. them fish-getters. 
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TORCHES FROM NEWSPAPERS 


OR the camper, the traveler and the 

person who finds it necessary to take 
refuge in some unlighted spot these long 
winter nights a light is a comfort. But 
carrying a lantern with one is not always 
convenient or wise. 

It is for this purpose that the little 
newspaper torches herein described are 
devised. They are not original, but are 
adapted from an idea put in execution 
during the war to help the boys across 
light up their dug-outs, Several torches 
can be carried in the pocket and will give 
a total of many hours of light. 

To make them proceed as follows: 





Take a newspaper and lay six or eight 
sheets together. Then cut out a strip— 
lengthways—about two columns wide, or 
about 5 inches. Turn one end over and 
then roll the strips up on a pencil or other 
round stick and tie with a piece of cotton 
cord, after which pull out the stick. 

Then boil these rolls in paraffin for 

) from 15 to 30 minutes so to thoroughly 
saturate the paper. 

By then impaling one of these torches 
on a rough stick and forcing the other end 
of the stick into the ground or into a 
crevice of a rock—later lighting the torch 
—a cheerful, bright light can be enjoyed. 
A rough stick is preferred because it al- 
lows a bit of air to pass by it through the 
torch and aid combustion. 





A LETTER 


Napa, CAL. 
Editor, Fre.p AND STREAM: 

With the closing of deer season it is 
only natural for one’s thoughts to dwell 
fondly cver the most vivid and outstand- 
ing features of those few short weeks— 
of incidents that will fade but little in 
color and value as they pass down along 
the trail of other years. Every season, of 
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course, has its high lights; the feeling of 
pride as a hard-earned buck is carried into 
camp, the lazy hours about the fire that 
are filled with contentment such as can be 
procured only through the medium of the 
drowsing night winds and a_ super- 
abundant supper prepared over the open 
fire. Or perhaps it is the dawn you love 
and revere. A magic hour truly—gray 
light breaking over the eastern range, 
night mists fleeting into the dusky canyons, 
quail whistling with poignant sweetness 
from the chaparral, the great, long-eared 
jack-rabbit loping wraith-like through the 
dew-moistened brush—and then—and then 
—the crash on crash as a racing buck lines 
out with a flash of that defiant flag to 
mark his going. You shoot, of course, 
and maybe you hit or maybe you miss, 
but at all events you’ve the rich smell of 
burnt pyro in your nostrils and heady 
gulps of sparkling air swelling in your 
chest and—great guns! I’m just a-pining 
to hit that trail again. 

There is a breed of men in this fair land 
of ours (of whom, thank God, I am one) 
that our super-civilized populace dismiss 
with a weary shrug and the defining word 
“nut.” Technically and among ourselves 
we are known as gun “cranks.” The mys- 
teries of the ballistic tables are ours; we 
can quote formulas for the computation 
of energy, velocity, and pressure by the 
yard; the flight of the bullet is an open 
secret to us, for we can tell just what it 
is doing every inch of the way from muz- 
zle to mark and how far it will penetrate 
when it gets there. 

Thus it happens that come a Sunday 
or a holiday, in the byway of the crowds 
you will find me not; nor yet at the mati- 
nee where the vapid-headed dispenser of 
popular songs and muscle-shaking dances 
continues to disport in chuckle-headed 
vanity before a bored and weary audience. 
But were you to seek the open spaces of 
the rifle range you would find me there, 
sprawled in undignified and disreputable 
enjoyment, smudged with honest dust, and 
cuddling my cheek to the rearing, bucking 
stock of a star-gauged Springfield, while 
I fight for a possible on that cussed “A” 
target at three hundred yards. Or then 
again had you left your downy couch in 
the wee, small hours of the morning and 
gazed down a deserted street you would 
have seen me headed for the quail coverts, 
asking no other companionship than my 
slim-barreled 20-gauge Fox and my pal of 
pals—the Airedale, Ted. 

We’ve been there before, he and I. 
We’ve hungered and thirsted together and 
spent many a night under the stars, 
he curled so close to the blankets as to 
make my night comfortable with the 
warmth of his furry body. We’ve toiled 
over the big country, sore-footed and 
weary to exhaustion until the magic of a 
fresh trail has sent me to a stand and 
he scudding eagerly away. And after a 
bit, perhaps, he has jumped the longed 
for buck, and it is then that I must whip 
my lagging and fatigue deadened nerves 
into shape and do my share. If it is well 
done the ripping crash of the ’06 sporter 
marks the end of the trail for that par- 
ticular buck and we share the honor 
equally—Ted and I. Later on, in camp, 
when the night shuts down and I drowse 
under the welcome and combined solace 
of food, tobacco and firelight warmth, 
then does he make a last, guarding circle 
about the shadowy form of the hanging 
deer with a sniff or two to know that all 
is as it should be. Satisfied, he snuggles 
down beside me and lays his shaggy, 
weary head across by knee in huge con- 


tent. Selah! 
L. P. Hotes. 


ECEIVED 





Mostly About Trout, by Sir George 
Aston, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 

The author of this delightful book is 
not only a fisher after trout—he has 
caught on his line pike, salmon and gray- 
lings, and he has caught as well lovely 
woods and landscapes. We are taken with 
him to dip into the waters of North Devon, 
of east Scotland and the Wiltshire chalk- 
streams, and from the Shetlands into the 
sea itself. He has stories to tell us of 
big “kills” and of little, vivacious hunts 
after smaller water game. He is an au- 
thority and a skilled and determined lover 
of the chase, and yet he does not forget to 
watch the sky and to notice the flight of 
birds and the color of the day through 
the trees on the western hill. It is a book 
of excitement, and charm, and quiet phil- 
osophy, written by an English statesman, 
whose recreation is fishing. It is the 
“cream of fishing experiences, which ex- 
tend over half a century,” and reading of 
them we envy the companions of his vaca- 
tion days. 


Our Rifles, by John Winthrop Sawyer, 
published by Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Is the most comprehensive book ever 
compiled upon the history of American 
firearms, from the days of the early Ken- 
tucky rifle up to the late war. The book is 
profusely illustrated and gives detailed 
descriptions of all of our little-known, 
early breech-loading weapons, and of par- 
ticular note to the gun crank are the chap- 
ters devoted to home gunsmithing meth- 
ods and gun decoration. 

' 


Your Dog and Your Cat, by Dr. Roy 
H. Spaulding, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York City. 

A treatise on dogs and cats which will 
prove to be of great assistance to lovers 
and breeders of such pets. The care of 
the dog and cat is covered, including the 
medication of common ailments and their 
recognition, breeding, feeding, etc., and, 
as the author speaks from actual experi- 
ence, the book, while scientifically accu- 
rate, is written in clear and simple lan- 
guage. 


Grim, the Story of a Pike, by Svend 
Fleuron. Translated from the Norwegian 
language by Jessie Muir and W. Emme. 


Fishing with a Boy, by Leonard Hulit. 
Published by Stewart Kidd Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Aside from the fact that this book con- 
tains what may truthfully be termed real 
“fishing lore,” it is a story that is equally 
as interesting to the grown-up as to the 
boy, as it carries the reader back to more 
than a quarter of a century and is 
threaded with the ways of the humbler 
species of fish and the most effective meth- 
ods of landing them. 


The Conservation of The Wild Life of 
Canada, by C. Gordon Hewitt. Published 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Mr. Hewitt’s survey is of prime interest 
to all lovers of wild life, as it is a com- 
pelling plea for a concerted effort toward 
the preservation of our fast-disappearing 
wild life. 
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A New Evinrude—  __ 
21 Pounds Lighter! f ». 


America’s sportsmen who have long awaited 
a truly dependable outboard motor of greater 
portability will welcome the latest Evinrude 
achievement—the new, 50-pound “Lightweight.” 


















many bronze and malleable parts, this Evinrude 
sport model scales just under 50 pounds complete, 
ready to run. The lightest practical rowboat 
motor ever built, it matches in power and speed 
the standard 2 H.P. model. While not designed 
for such rugged service, it is a true Evinrude in 
sturdy dependability. 


With light, strong aluminum alloys replacing [ : 


A penny a mile for “gas” and oil covers the 
operating expenses of an Evinrude. And at the 
new low price, this trusty motor costs you less 
than $10 a year, dividing its price by its life. 


Fishermen, hunters—particularly motorists—who 
wish to carry boat-power with them will find 
the “Lightweight” ideal—so easy to handle in 
car, train or trolley. 


i ee ee 


The Evinrude “‘Lightweight’’ is priced 
the same as the standard motor, which 
is now back at the pre-war price of $100. 
See these motors at your sporting goods 
or hardware dealer’s. Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
601 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION 





AND TRAP SHOOTING 





give your address for reply.—The Editor. 


This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firea:ms. While the manufacturers put out the 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism. Be sure to 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 











Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


A COMPARISON OF BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN TYPES OF GUNS 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


HERE always has existed a great 

gulf of misunderstanding between 
British and American sportsmen because 
of the radical differences in the type of 
weapons which they favor. Since I first 
mentioned the British Magnums and the 
Heath Chamberless shotguns, I have re- 
ceived several letters from our readers 
which show clearly the ignorance of the 
lack of similarity between our shooting 
conditions and those existing across the 
water, a difference that should be taken 
into consideration to fairly compare the 
effectiveness of our weapons and theirs. 

Likewise in following the writings in 
the British sporting periodicals, I have 
been struck with their total lack of appre- 
ciation of the shooting conditions over 
here which are responsible for our radi- 
cally different types of guns, which to 
them seem foolish. 

Shotguns may be divided into two great 
classes in either country, namely: field 
guns and wildfowl guns, and these we 
will consider separately, taking up first 
the subject of the heavier weapon. For 
the benefit of those who did not read 
my article in the July issue on Magnum 
and Chamberless guns. I will describe 
them as briefly as possible. The Magnum 
is either a 12 or a 10-bore weighing from 
eight to ten pounds, which shoots a special 
brass cartridge known as a “Perfect.” 
These shells which are of very thin 
brass, tapering down to a paper edge at 
the crimp end, are from three to three 
and a quarter inches long, and naturally 
have a much greater capacity than the 
regular paper case which has thicker 
walls. They do not require as much 
wadding, as the end of the chamber is 
usually finished off with a square shoulder 
instead of a cone, or if a cone is used, it 





is not as deep as it would be in a paper 
case gun. The necessary resistance to at- 
tain the proper combustion of the charge 
(for which we consider a cone needed) 
is probably attained by the heavy shot 
charge, for these guns fire from four to 
six drams of bulk smokeless, and from 
one and a half to two ounces of shot, 
according to the calibre. It naturally 
follows that as more shot is driven effec- 
tively from them than can be fired 
from a paper case gun, the pattern will 
be thicker at longer ranges, even when a 
larger size shot is used, and the pattern 
will be thicker plus a higher velocity and 
greater energy per pellet. These weapons 
will continue to be effective at ranges 
where the standard paper case gun would 
be useless. 


HE chamberless gun is, as its name 

implies, without an enlarged space 
for the shell. The case goes into the 
true barrel, which has been enlarged from 
behind the choke down to the breech suf- 
ficiently to eradicate cone or shoulder. 
In other words, while the bore of a paper 
case 12-gauge is .729 and the bore of the 
chamber .800, in the chamberless gun, 
the whole bore back of the choke is .800. 
Very elastic wadding is used to prevent 
gas leakage between the end of the case 
and the barrel. The advantage claimed 
for these guns over the already acknowl- 
edged superior Magnum is that the total 
absence of cone reduces the extent of 
shot deformation and friction within the 
bore. 

It is claimed that the Magnums and 
the chamberless guns will kill at from 
eighty to a hundred yards, according to 
the weight and the size of the charge, in 
fact, the makers will guarantee them to 
do so, and while it is my opinion that the 
chamberless gun is built upon the right 
principle, I still believe that there are 
several flies in the jam pot, 


To begin with, What constitutes a kill- 
ing gun at one hundred yards? This is 
where a proper appreciation of the dif- 
ferences in our shooting conditions is 
worth consideration. In the September 
issue Mr. R. P. Holland caustically criti- 
cized British duck shooting methods, and 
I believe, with some justice. It may be 
that no other methods would be success- 
ful over there than those practiced by the 
British wildfowler. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with their duck shooting to 
speak with authority. It is true that the 
Scottish, Irish and British coast is rugged 
and generally rocky, while the waters in 
the fall and winter are invariably rough. 
There are no great protected bays like 
those along our Atlantic seaboard so fa- 
mous for the shooting that they afford 
on shallow and endless marsh lands. Such 
waters as the Solent and the Norfolk 
Broads afford protection from the ele- 
ments, but in the main their shooting is 
confined to the mouths of small streams 
and unprotected headlands, where a bat- 
tery could not float. Naturally, the shoot- 
ing is chiefly at sea ducks and geese. Such 
birds as our golden eye, coots and wid- 
geons which are gencrally termed trash 
ducks over here, There is some shooting 
on inland waters for teal and mallard, but 
these are generally killed by flighting as 
they pass over and the decoy has been, as 
a rule, ignored. I cannot help but feel that 
our British cousins are grossly ignorant 
of the successful use of decoys in 
America, and because “it hasn’t been 
done” in the past, so to speak, have arbi- 
trarily overlooked their usefulness. I am 
convinced that despite the difference be- 
tween our natural conditions and theirs, 
that decoys, either live or wooden, could 
be used to a greater extent and that 
better sport could be had by so doing. 
I have killed lots of sea ducks on the 
Atlantic coast with an ordinary 12-bore 
over decoys which could not have been 
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“*T hereby solemnly 
promise to fill 
any man’s pipe” 


This promise is made in the letter that 
follows. We had sent Mr. Lewis some 
free samples of Edgeworth (as we do to 
all who ask for them). 


Messrs. Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a smoker of good tobacco. for over 
40 years and have no hesitancy in saying 
that of all smoking tobacco Edgeworth in 
my estimation occupies the first place. 

Having smoked it for a number of years 
in many different parts of our own good 
1. S. A., and also. Alaska and Cuba—it 
has always given me supreme smoke- 
satisfaction, at all times, anywhere, every- 
where, regardless of climatic changes or 
any other hocus-pocus, 

My object in sending for the free samples 
(if you will forgive me) was to determine 
whether or not Edgeworth was being made 
any different —that possibly the samples 
(like whiskey samples used to be) were 
the best and finest of the whole output. 

But on smoking the samples I find no 
difference whatever, and so I am convinced 
beyond the shadow. of a doubt that Edge- 
worth always is of the same _ superior 
quality in all its forms, and further, that 
my little joke in asking for and receiving 
something for nothing will be excused by 
you on the plea of curiosity. 

In thanking you kindly for your courtesy 
in sending free samples, I hereby solemnly 
promise to fill any man’s (reasonable-sized ) 
pipe with Edgeworth tobacco of my own 
purchase, to convert him to that really 
good smoke, “Edgeworth. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Arthur John Lewis 


Edgeworth samples are no different from 
the regular Edgeworth tobacco you can 
buy in a store. We 
wouldn’t keep “spe- 
cial” samples any 
more than we would 
have a special kind of 
tobacco in a different 
pouch in our pocket 
to hand to a friend. 

We do not think 
our effort is wasted if 
we send free sam- 
ples of Edgeworth 
to a man who 
doesn’t find it ex- 
actly suited to his 
taste. 












If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, let 
us send you enough 
to fill your pipe a few 
times. Smoke it, and then decide whether 
or not Edgeworth was “made for you.” 

When you send for samples, address 
Larus & Brother Company, 29 South 
21st St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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lured within range of a four-bore with- 
out them. Failing the use of decoys the 
Britisher has had to be satisfied with 
killing such birds as he could at long 
range, and the methods adopted are some- 
times ludicrous in the extreme to our 
Yankee eyes. With all due respect to 
the hardihood of the British wildfowler, 
braving the bitter cold and the chances 
of a watery grave in an all-day effort 
to paddle his punt within 100 yards range 
of an unsuspecting flock of birds, so that 
he can let off a two-bore gun into their 
midst, indiscriminatingly killing and 
wounding them, I cannot, in respect for 
what my father taught me the word im- 
plied, call it sport. Slaughter it surely 
is. I have read Stanley Duncan’s book, 
which Mr. Holland refers to, and note 
the comment on his mighty cannon. A 
double barrel gun, weighing two hundred 
pounds with a one and a half inch bore, 
shooting 32 ounces of shot to the barrel. 
I have heard of records of upward of a 
hundred birds -being bagged from a single 
discharge of such a gun, 

Thank Saint Hubert! Such killing has 
not been tolerated here for half a cen- 
tury, and never was in the name of sport. 
The market hunter is almost run to earth, 
and the four and the eight-bore gun legis- 
lated out of existence. Yet these heavy 
shoulder guns are commonly used abroad. 
You may ask what all this has to do 
with the effectiveness of the Magnum 
gun. I am coming to that now. It will 
be seen from the above that the Britisher 
is inclined to judge the effectiveness of 
his duck gun largely by its ability to 
bring to bag indiscriminately some birds 
out of a flock fired into at longer range, 
by the use of larger shot. The same gun 
might be quite competent of killing single 
birds with any degree of consistency at 
a much shorter range than that from 
which it would take toll from a flock. 
Consequently, as flock shooting is frowned 
upon in this country, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that while the Magnum gun may 
have considerable range over that of our 
best paper shell guns that it would not 
be as ‘much in our estimation as they 
claim. The 10-bore Magnum that might 
honestly be said to have a killing range 
of a hundred yards by British standards 
might not be good for over eighty-five by 
ours. Nevertheless, this is a distinct im- 
provement well worth considering, 


HERE is, however, an important rea- 

son why the Magnum gun would not 
find such favor here, which is the ques- 
tion of shells. Naturally the Perfect brass 
cases are extremely expensive, and while 
one does not use a great many «shells in 
the course of a day’s duck shooting by 
the British “bushwhacking” methods, the 
case is entirely altered in America. It is 
true that one can save on this by reload- 
ing, but few of us care to go to this trou- 
ble, and the trouble is greatly increased 
when the number of shells required for 
a day’s sport is so much larger than‘ it is 
over here. Also as the Perfect case is not 
made in this country, we would have to 
depend upon export for our supply, which 
is somewhat uncertain, particularly as I 
understand that the British shooters have 
been experiencing some trouble in getting 
them since the war, as the best brass shells 
were imported from France. 

The British always have been intolerant 
of the automatic so popular in this coun- 
try, calling it a machine gun fit only for 
the pot hunter, while at the same time 
they use guns that have been outlawed in 
America for years. They decry the man 
who shoots a repeating gun, and consider 
it unpardonable to use one, while they 


think it nothing amiss to hurl half a pound 
of large shot into an unsuspecting mass 
of wildfowl sitting on the water. I hold 
no brief for the automatic gun, many of 
the best sporting clubs in the country pro- 
hibit its use upon their waters, and while 
I personally use one for wildfowl I have 
no patience with one that does so for up- 
land shooting, but I must say that I con- 
sider the man who brings down five ducks 
out of a passing flock with as many clean, 
well-directed shots is practising better 
sportsmanship than the fellow who bags 
as many or more by one discharge from 
a miniature cannon. 


HE popularity of the automatic and 

repeating shotgun in this country is 
directly attributable to existing conditions, 
just as the swivel gun is in England. 
Duck shooting in this country is usually 
indulged in on a pass at flight birds or 
over decoys, on the waters where the birds 
are coming in to feed; in either case the 
shots are usually at small bunches, pairs, 
singles. The wise man, over decoys, will 
allow the large flocks to pass, knowing 
that if he does they are almost sure to 
come -back in small detachment, which will 
afford him an opportunity to kill a good 
number. Whereas, if he fired into the 
mass he would at the best get but a few 
of them and scare them all away for the 
day. Such shooting calls for a fast han- 
dling weapon, with which one can easily 
pick his bird. If it has the advantage of 
several shots, it insures better chances for 
despatching cripples before they can get 
out of range, and as the shell can be fed 
into the magazine, between shoots, so that 
one is. never caught with an unloaded 
weapon, Added to tiis, shooting in 
America. is a democratic sport, and the 
poor man can get ina repeater a strong 
reliable weapon that will outlast in ser- 
viceability any double gun that would cost 
twice as much in England. The British 
call the repeaters and automatics clumsy 
and ugly weapons, in which the balance 
is constantly changed by the number of 
shells in the magazine. There is a‘lot of 
truth in this; even the most hardened 
champion of the repeating gun will admit 
the superiority in feel, balance and gen- 
eral appearance of a well made double 
gun over the best repeater. But surely 
they are as a summer zephyr in compari- 
son with some of the heavy eight and even 
four-bore shoulder guns used abroad. 

If decoys are really impractical for 
most of the duck shooting in the British 
Isles, then unquestionably their Magnums 
are the proper guns, and even the eight- 
bore is to be tolerated, but I cannot con- 
done in ‘my own .mind the use of any 
weapon for any purpose that cannot be 
fired from the shoulder. 

Likewise, the repeaters must be ac- 
knowledged as the logical arms for our 
methods of shooting, if one’s desire is to 
insure getting the limit with as little 
trouble as possible. When we need to 
reach out farther for them, as we do at 
times, then the Magnum, whether its effi- 
ciency has been exaggerated or not, would 
be the best choice were it not for the 
problem of shells, and consequently our 
best bet is still a ten-bore of about nine 
pounds weight to shoot 4% drams of 
powder and an ounce and a half of shot. 
Mr. Askins has told us of his attempt to 
get Magnum results from a paper case 
gun. It is to be hoped that he can, but 
I doubt that he can in such a way as 
could be commercially practical and made 
profitable to the manufacturer. More 
power to him, though; we can well afford 
to take a page from the Britishers’ book 
in this respect just as they could from 
ours in regard to decoys. 
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hy tags: tot a oe oS a OS 2 SS be 
y Capt. Pa . Curtis, Jr. 
HE Savage Arms Corporation have — U bee ii lil | ni ‘it M4 it ait Whi. 


just introduced a new cartridge to be 
known as the .300 Savage. This load 
contains a 150-grain .30 caliber bullet 
driven at 2700 foot-seconds velocity, and 
consequently produces an energy equal to 
that of the .30-06 cartridge with the Gov- 
ernment weight -bullet. 

It is gratifying to know.that the Savage 
people have brought out such «a splendid 
cartridge for their already famous rifles. 
There is a-strong conviction on the part 
of the majority of our knowing sports- 
men, that the .250-3000 cartridge was not 
really heavy enough for our largest 
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American game such as moose and brown ° _ iin aac —— 
bear. What they looked for was a car- of the United States using W capons = 

tridge containing the splendid qualities . : s ee + 
of the .250-3000, namely, light recoil, very by Smith & Wesson. Again the —- 


flat trajectory and extreme accuracy plus 
the higher energy and greater penetration 
which goes with a heavier bullet. 
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judgment of experts affirms our 
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The Savage engineers were up against a claim to the title Superior. 
quite a problem to produce such a car- aS 
tridge without the necessity of bringing NI ry wed 
out a new rifle which would entail enor- pt = 


nd 


mous expense. This they were able to 
do, thanks to improved sporting powders, 
and the new load is a credit to their 
ability. 

The famous old model 1899 with its 
short action cannot function a case as 
long as the .06 Springfield, nor for that 
matter, would the little model 1920 bolt- 
action rifle accommodate such a case, for, 
as this gun was made primarily for the 
.250-3000 cartridge, the action was kept 
as short as possible to reduce weight to 
a minimum. 

This is the first time we have ever had 
such a powerful cartridge for an Ameri- 
can gun which was as light in weight as 
those produced by foreign manufacturers, 
and it is quite likely that it will knock 
the famous .256 Mannlicher’s nose out of 
joint for American use. I do not feel, 
however, that this gun will supplant the 


SPRINGFIELD 
popular .06 Springfield as a big game car- ies Sra n 
tridge, for the Snringfield still has an un- MASSACHUSETTS 


doubted advantage. Due to its long ac- 
tion, we can load it with 220-grain bullets 
up to 2500 feet velocity, and even with 
180-grain bullets to give higher velocity 
than the new Savage with consequently 
greater energy. 

On the other hand, the lightest sporting 
Springfield that I have ever handled 
weighed 7% pounds. They generally’ 
weigh 734 pounds, as does the new Rem- 
ington model ’30, while the 1895 model 
Winchester is even heavier, and the aver- 
age sportsman has a strong inclination 
toward a light, handy weapon that will 
not fatigue him, and which for sporting 
purposes is quite as efficient as a heavier 
one. 2 

Consequently, as the Savage .300 only aa Address Department I 
weighs 634 pounds, it is the most powerful 
rifle ever produced in this country for 
its weight, and it will, undoubtedlv, prove 
to be one of the best all-round rifles ever 
made. No one can ask for a better car- 
tridge for elk, caribou, sheep, goats, deer, 
black bear and the general run of Ameri- 
can big game than one of this type. It 
is absolutely ideal for white-tail deer and 
bear, and its heavy bullet at slightly 
slower velocity will prove to be a better | 
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brush cutter than the lighter .250-3000 
was, 

I have as yet had no opportunity to ex- 
periment with it, but I am looking for- 
ward to doing so in the near future, and 
I feel sure that it will soon take its place 


beside the .30-06 cartridge in the fore- A [rN id | VEAP A RTO Dy 6 
front of "Auaslane semmaiiiees tec te ‘° yf Wat he fh ah a! 9 ii if i9| iil 
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Learn at Home by Mail to \ 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
———, or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods, Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
Sj astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mai, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 

LWOOD—Expert Ment you give to the art 
feridgrmit and Pree. < st of taxidermy. Thous- 

Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 






















Have moanted fcr*y ofrds, three deer heads, four squir* 
and sixteen roba.. Have had the finest of success: 
dollars y know 


‘ould not s, cake 9. a miennd for m ledge of 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 

Se money from 


Make Mone 
derm ym 


pour spare tips. or go into it as a rofession and 

o Trem to $5,000 000 per year. Xi demand and 
= es 4.4 “This is something new, something 
worth your while. Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free my Merely mail coupon ora let- 
ter or tal—but doit today You will be delighted 
witb free books. 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


You can earn 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


1301 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


== Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1381 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, — 
Without goitention on my part 
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yta ow = full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxi y 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN THE RIFLE 
By W. M. Newsom 


Captain Curtis: 

I enjoyed your article on sights very 
much indeed. If more people who give 
out information would follow the same 
path that you and Mr. Folsom blazed, 
there would be fewer heartrending post- 
mortems around the hunting camp-fires 
over the buck-that-we-missed. “I was 
holding right on him when I pulled the 
trigger—I know I must have hit him. But 
when we got there, there wasn’t a sign 
of him.” We have all heard it before. 

The sight question is a very interesting 
one. We can still learn a great deal 
from the study of the old muzzle-loader 
that far too many who do not know are 
inclined to laugh or sneer at. Practically 
all of the best ones are built with suffi- 
cient drop of stock so that you don’t 
have to put the nerve centers in the back 
of your neck out of commission to take 
the position of firing, as you do with the 
straight-stocked factory-made gun of to- 
day. In addition, the sights of the old- 
timer are low, especially the front sight, 
which is usually nothing more than a pin 
head on the front of the barrel. Then, as 
the muzzle of the old-timer is quite heavy, 
we have another step in the right direc- 
tion. For the ‘bent stock lines up the 
sights quickly; the low front -sight elimi- 
nates the tendency to take too much of 
the front sight on a quick shot; and the 
weight in the muzzle further tends to 
counteract the universal tendency to over- 
shoot. In addition, a fixed rear sight 
prevents the two-weeks-a-year hunter 
from making a fluke by too much fussing 
with the rear sight. An adjustable rear 
sight is splendid for the man who knows 
and doesn’t guess. But it is dangerous to 
the man who has not had constant prac- 
tice both with distances and his own rifle. 
For that man, the best bet on shots that 
look very long is to shoot at the animal’s 
backbone above the shoulder and pray to 
the Red Gods to bring the bullet down 
a bit! 

It always has seemed to me that most 
of the game of the country is killed some 
months before the gun is fired at it. I 
mean that literally. When the rifle is 
“sighted-in” (heaven help us not to 
swear) at the factory, if the man who 
does the work stumbles on the sighting 
that is right for the future customer—he 
may get by. Otherwise he’s out of luck. 
Also, there is the trigger pull adjusted 
some time before the hunt. If it is not 
right and he misses, he’s out of luck again. 
And so I say the game is killed a long 
time before you see it. 

In recent years, 1 have been more and 
more impressed with the fact that many 
otherwise broad-minded and sensible in- 
dividuals are altogether intolerant and 
impossible when they start talking rifles. 
Some men I know will let you hold any 
political belief you like, allow you full 
latitude on religion or the brand of 
whisky you used to prefer, but they are 
absolutely dogmatic and one-sided on 
rifles, 

One case of this I remember several 
years ago on a trip to New Brunswick. 
My companion on this trip had quite a 
nice rifle of which he was justly proud. 
When he saw the old Winchester car- 
bine one of the guides had, he couldn’t 
get over the idea that the guide must be 
totally without human intelligence. That 
was when we started in over the portage. 
Then my friend shot a foot over a moose 
standing at 60 yards. We needed meat 


badly, too! Two days later, the guide, 
with the old Winchester, jumped two 
deer on the edge of the marsh and 
downed both, running, with four quick 
shots. Never mind who had the better 
of the argument—the old Winchester 
brought the meat into camp for the man 
who knew how. 

I’ve seen nearly the same situation at 
my camp in a forgotten corner of Penn- 
sylvania, where some of the older mem- 
bers among the local hunters still use 
muzzle loaders. One man I know, who 
must be around sixty-five years old, totes 
a beautiful specimen of his father’s gun- 
making skill. This muzzle loader, by the 
way, was made in my camp, where his 
father had a gun shop, and I have some 
of the old hand-made tools that turned 
out the hand-made rifles there forty or 
fifty years ago, including a spool drill 
that worked with a fiddle bow, and 
“Screw plates” that were in use before 
machine-made stocks and dies replaced 
them. 

With this old-timer the owner hunts 
each fall. He shoots when he knows he 
will kill—and when he does shoot, one 
shot is enough. But men I know have 
laughed at this old-timer outfit—because 
they didn’t know what could be done 
with it. And I have secretly smiled many 
times at their comments, for I am sure, 
up to the ordinary Eastern deer range, 
the muzzle loader with the old man back 
of it would outshoot any of the men whe 
laugh at him. 

Some time ago Mr. Folsom wrote a 
letter to FreLp AND STREAM that appealed 
to me greatly. In this he says to use the 
gun in which you have confidence and 
that shoots straight for you. Note the 
italics. 

A year ago I bought a Sauer Mauser— 
.30-06. I liked the hang of it, the balance 
and feel, the action and everything else 
about that gun. It seemed to me quite 
perfect. However, I had sense enough to 
try that rifle on the range before attempt- 
ing any hunting with it. Imagine my 
surprise when I simply couldn’t hit any- 
thing with it at 100 yards. I tried all the 
different loads and bullets and spent near- 
ly all summer adjusting sights. As I had 
no success, I called on a certain well- 
known gunsmith. Together we went out 
to try it. He had no trouble with it. But 
still I couldn’t hit anything nor could 
either of us explain why. Finally, as I 
was going broke buying shells for it, I 
sold it—and the man who now has it has 
three others, all 256 or 30 caliber. He 
says it is extremely accurate for him. 
And no doubt it is—but not for me. And 
for the benefit of those who are wise 
in the way of the Sauer let me say the 
barrel flip was no worse for me than for 
the other two men who were shooting it. 

In spite of the fact that I have three 
Mannlicher-Schoenauers, several Spring- 
fields, etc., all of which I know equal or 
surpass the 38-55, just the same when it 
comes to putting the shot where I want 
it to go that particular 38-55 will do bet- 
ter work for me than the others that far 
surpass it in many, many points in con- 
struction, workmanship and _paper- 
ballistics. 

Thus it is not altogether how the gun 
stocks up on paper; nor is it what the gun 
will do theoretically. The main thing is 
that you should know what the gun will 
do for you. And that is not at all the 
same thing as knowing what the cartridge 
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is supposed to do as set forth in the 
manufacturers’ catalogues. Your own 
rifle may not have read the catalogue and 
may be just cussed enough to shoot the 
cartridge according to its own individual 
ideas. And how do we know a rifle hasn’t 
got ideas? 

The difficulty most people have in test- 
ing a rifle arises from their starting the 
process at too long range. Start it at fifty 
yards first to align the sights without re- 
gard to elevation. Then try the same at 
100 or 150 yards. The latter ranges will 
show up the finer adjustments. Having 
done this, the elevation is simple. But 
don’t do both at once unless you have had 
previous experience. 

Having got the sights adjusted, make a 
table of elevations at known distances 
from your tests. Memorize this table. 
On this you should depend rather than 
on moving the sights when shooting at 
game. 

Then suppose your table shows your 
bullet falls six inches below zero at 200 
yards. You estimate the six inches on 
the animal itself and shoot six inches up 
from the point you want to strike at 200 
yards. 

Another way is to find by experiment 
how much extra elevation you get by 
using, say, the full bead, then using half 
the front sight, then the full front sight, 
etc. But this way takes a great deal of 
experimenting to work perfectly. 

Both these methods are old as rifles 
themselves and all the old-timers used 
them to good advantage. And while they 
have been wriften up in books and maga- 
zines repeatedly, the average rifleman 
does not seem to know or appreciate the 
obvious advantages of these simple ideas. 

And while you have supposedly been 
working out the sighting of your rifle, 


in reality you have been correcting 
also your own individual peculiarities, 
That is really the essential part. You will 


find out how much the personal equation 
enters into this, if you will “bore sight” 
your rifle. To do this, put it on a dead 
rest pointing at a small object, say 100 
yards away. Place the rifle so that you 
see this object directly through the center 
of the bore. Then, without moving the 
rifle, note the alignment of your sights. 
If they are off, as they are apt to be, don’t 
worry about it, providing the rifle shoots 
right for you. 

You can make an excellent deer from 
brown wrapping paper. (With different 
paper you can approximate any game 
color.) 

Take a piece of this paper, say three 
feet long and eighteen inches wide. Drive 
two stakes into the ground three feet 
apart, the height of a deer; in the shade 
of a tree, if possible, to give you natural 
light effect. Draw a heavy black line on 
the paper one-third the way from the end 
of the paper, beginning at the bottom 
edge. You then have a rectangle. 

The line represents the shoulder and 
does well enough. Tack this on the 
stakes. Try your sights on this, beginning 
with 50 yards. Fire for the “point of the 
shoulder,” which is the top of the line. 
Then try it at 100, 150, 200 yards, or as 
far as you can see it! You will very soon 
see whether your sights are right for you 
under game conditions. With fifty car- 
tridges and a free afternoon to work you 
can accomplish wonders—and after that 
it is a question of practicing. By walk- 
ing away from the target, then turning 
and firing quickly, you can help a little 
toward a possibility of a running shot. 
If you don’t try your rifle this way or 
some other way equally as good, you 
may have to face the disaster that I had 








CHAPTERS ON— 
Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 
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Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 


Camp and Trail 

Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and _ clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
glasses, dressing game. 


Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., 
grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Woodcraft 


Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 


Big Game Hunting 

Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 
field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


Rifles and Pistols 


Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight 
adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, 
small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, 


cleaning rifle sights. 


Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt 
Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 


Send This Coupon 
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Prepare for Your Next Trip 


By Consulting the 
Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 
edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 


Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 
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This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 
to FIELD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. 
book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 


Outdoorsman’s Hand- 





FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! 
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F. & S.—1-22 


Send me the Handbook and Fiztp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed is $3.00. 
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(It = want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount and check which 


you want. 
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SMITH GUNS 


Speak for Themselves 


in quality of shooting, and 
detail of construction 
during 36 years of 
manufacture 





In 36 Years a Smith has 
never shot loose 
With Hunter One- Trigger 


and « Automatic Ejector 
it’s the Complete Gun 





Send for Catalog No. 316 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
739 Call Bldg.,San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 








No Sport Like 
SKIING 


Ski for fun, health 
and exhilaration. En- 
joy winter's greatest 













sport on a pair of 
swift-moving 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Best for novice or expert. 
Scientifically made for long 


wear and smooth running. 
Interesting booklet on ski- 
ing free. Look “for the 


trade-mark. 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO 

11 Merriam Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 





S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 




















WAN AAN 


JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shots in the world, Slanting heles take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circalar. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1038 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 

















For High Power Rifies-.-22 to 406. 

Last « lifetime. Every shooter needs one. 

Hand made; if not more value than you ove received, return and I will refund 

jour money. Order today; currency or P.O. Money Order. Lubricant used by 
. 8. Govt. will last average shooter 2 to 5 enba Extra calibre heads 250. 


RK. J. STOKES 515 Penn Ave. No. 





Poeket size. 


Minneapolis, Mion. 
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with the first large caliber rifle I tackled. 

There was an old .44-40 Marlin that had 
been in the family for ages. It rarely 
ejected properly and I carried a screw- 
driver as part of my regular equipment. 
There were loons in the lake. And the 
wise owner of the rifle knew the bullet 
was too slow to catch a loon on the water 


when using black powder shells. For at 
the flash the loon would dive—and the 
bullet arrive too late to get him. But I 


didn’t know that when my family con- 
sented to my using the rifle and offered 
me fifty dollars if I could get a loon. 

That looked like a gold mine. The 
first hundred shells or so did nothing 
more than educate that loon. I found 
out why, loons laugh. So after several 
months’ work without result, I secured 
the co-operation of a boy friend. We 
were to divide the reward. His share of 
the work was simple. After we sighted 
the loon and I got into position he was 
to proceed to a neighboring point some 
distance away, wave his coat to distract 
the attention of the loon and I was then 
to get in the bloody work. The plan 
worked splendidly. My friend waved his 
coat and the loon turned to watch him. 
Mentally I had that loon mounted and 
the fifty dollars collected when I put the 
sights of the rifle on him. Then I fired. 
The loon did not dive until the bullet 
struck—but it did not hit him. Then I 
realized the sights were off for me. 

That lesson has stuck by me ever since 
—and there are mighty few of us who 
haven’t got it in the neck at one time or 
another in just about the same way. 

You mention in your article killing a 
moose one morning just at daylight when 
it was difficult to see the sights. Some- 
times having a rifle that fits is a mixed 
blessing and once one that did not fit 
me saved me sixty dollars. 

It was with the same old .44-40 Marlin. 
I was on my first deer hunt. I had heard 
rumors that the deer were “using” a cer- 
tain woods pasture and I consulted the 
owner. Could I shoot there? Sure, go 
ahead, glad to have you. Any cows down 


there? No, sir; not one. 
That night, all night long, the alarm 
clock went off at intervals. At three I 


could stand it no longer. I arose and 
after a delicious breakfast of four cold 
and clammy potatoes, I proceeded to the 
pasture and took position behind a rock 
about 50 yards from the supposed run- 
way. 

As dawn was breaking, I heard a crack- 
ling in the bushes. An animal was com- 
ing. And at the end of a few minutes the 
tan shape appeared at the edge of the 
woods and stopped. 

As it was still quite dark, the sights 
were hard to see—and the rifle didn’t fit. 
After many agonizing seconds, I aligned 
the sights, and as I started to squeeze the 
trigger my deer suddenly said “Mooooo!” 
I hesitated. Nothing I had ever read 
about deer ever placed “Mooooo” in the 
deer vocabulary. No self-respecting deer 
should say “Mooooo,” anyway, when it 
was about to be shot. Only condemned 
criminals have any right to “last words 
before death” and that “Mooooo” was the 
most disconcerting sound I ever heard. 

I was so stunned it was several minutes 
before I arose and investigated and then 
I saw my deer disappear swinging a four- 
foot tail with a fly brush at the end. 

When I accused the owner of the land 
of attempted cowcide, he said: “Why, 
you asked me if there was any cows there. 
That wasn’t no cow, that’s a yearling 
bull!” And as the said owner later was 
unavoidably called away from home for 
two years for horse stealing, I have sus- 
pected he wanted that bull shot. Yes, 


without doubt there are times when quick 
shooting is not an asset. 





N. R. A. SMALL-BORE PROGRAM 
FOR 1922 


HE N. R. A. Small-bore indoor 

Championship Matches for 1922 will 
undoubtedly prove of considerable in- 
terest to those of our readers who are 
active in this phase of the shooting game. 
We have just received a detailed report 
from Mr. Samworth regarding the new 
conditions and are pleased to note the 
great improvements that have been made 
in the small-bore competition. There are 
mariy of us who have felt in the past that 
the game is entirely too monotonous and 
that there was too much shooting from 
the rest position. A large percentage of 
the shooting under the new regulations 
will be from the offhand positions, 
kneeling, sitting and _ standing. 
course, the prone position will still be 
used to a great extent. The match is 
divided into so many different classes, 
both military and civilian, and for both 
team and individual high scores, that 
there is an opportunity for everybody, all 
of which we believe will lead to the de- 
cided improvement of the game. Letters 
addressed to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., will bring full particulars promptly. 

Tue Epitor. 





AN IMPROVED SHOTGUN SHELL 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


[*. the January issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM under the heading of “The 
Shotgun of the Future,” I predicted that 
improvements in shotgun efficiency which 
would come in the near future would be 
due more to developments in ammunition 
than in the gun, and I prophesied that 
only a progressive burning smokeless 
powder, such as we attained in our im- 
proved rifle explosions, would make this 
possible, as it would give us an oppor- 
tunity to improve the pattern through less 
deformation of the shot charge and lower 
initial pressure, while at the same time 
we would attain higher velocity. 

On this principle sporting rifle ballistics 
have been greatly improved since the de- 
velopment of progressive burning powders 
during the world war, but the principle 
had never been successfully applied com- 
mercially to shotgun ammunition, until 
the introduction of the Super X shell by 
the Western Cartridge Company, which 
is now being put upon the market. 

Before the development of progressive 
smokeless powders, the ordinary powders 
would, upon ignition, develop their maxi- 
mum pressure within about three to ten 
inches of the breech of the gun in which 
they were fired. A change in the deterrent 
used in Nitro powders made it possible 
to retard the combustion. Instead of de- 
veloping maximum pressure close to the 
breech, the combustion was made more 
gradual and carried out almost over the 
entire length of the barrel as was the case 
with the black powders formerly used. 

The use of this progressive burning 
powder has permitted the Western Car- 
tridge Company to take advantage of 
lower pressure and at the same time in- 
crease the velocity. 

What the powder is they use, they have 
not yet told me, but the shell is loaded 
with 14% oz. of shot, and while the most 
effective load previously supplied, so far 
as velocity is concerned, was 3% drams 
and one ounce of shot, with the Super X 
load they claim to deliver 1% oz. of shot 
with from 60 to 100 foot-seconds higher 
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velocity than any of the present long range 
cartridges. 

The result is that more pellets are ob- 
tained for use at extreme ranges on ac- 
count of the superior pattern produced, 
and at the same time the load is not 
slowed up as was the case when we used 
3% drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot 
with the old powders. 

They claim that the pressure developed 
is about equal to the pressure obtained in 
the standard trap loads used at the present 
time, and this is responsible for their 
better pattern. 

If, as I believe, this is true, they have 
done another thing, which to my mind is 
far more important. Decreasing the pres- 
sure will inevitably give them a decreased 
percentage of deformed shot upon the 
exterior of the charge or those pellets 
which bear against the barrel and are ef- 
fected by the construction in the bore at 
the cone and the choke, so that in reality 
they would acquire a higher efficiency 
than would be accounted for merely by 
the difference between an ounce or one 
ounce and one-quarter of shot. 

I had the extreme pleasure of giving 
the Super X shell a, practical test from a 
battery on Great South Bay a week ago. 
The results were most gratifying. It may 
have been due to the fact that I was in 
better form than usual, but at least I 
never before to my knowledge shot so 
satisfactorily as I did on that particular 
day. 

My first eight birds were killed without 
a miss, using but one ebarrel to secure 
them, after my companion, who was out 
of form, had missed each of the birds 
with both barrels. Shooting under such 
conditions is illustrative of the» fact that 
none of my birds was killed at compara- 
tively short range, and of course, it is 
impossible to definitely estimate the dis- 
tance at which birds are killed when shoot- 
ing from a sink box on open water. The 
result of a day’s shooting on my part was 
sixteen birds out of eighteen, and only 
two of the sixteen were cripples that had 
to be shot over. 

I feel that I can cite nothing more 
impressive of the Super X shells’ efficiency 
than this. 


SIGHTS AND TRIGGER PULL 
By W. S. Davenport 


HE opinion expressed recently in 

one of our sporting periodicals 

that to buy a new revolver and at 

once make changes in its sights 
and trigger pull is a sign of a beginner, 
is carried too far. Both are sometimes 
unsuited to the owner and should be al- 
tered. One single-action Colt bought by 
the writer had a trigger pull of 4% 
pounds, another had 714. The front sight 
on both was 0.11 inch thick at the base 
and 0.09 inch at the tip, too coarse to aim 
easily and accurately at a small object 
with irregular outlines. A front sight 
sometimes shoots to one side and often 
too low. The rounded top reflects the 
light from the sky to the eye and ob- 
scures the tip when aiming at bright tar- 
gets. By filing the rear edge toward the 
eye to a concave curve like that on the 
new service Colt, this white tip may be 
reduced to a very thin horizontal line, or 
may be removed altogether. 

The base of a fixed front sight is thick 
enough to take a longitudinal slot, in 
which removable tips may be held with 
a pin, and this is a useful way to put 
target sights onto a revolver, because an 
adjustable rear sight is much easier to 
fit if it is adjustable sideways only, than 
if it must also be elevated. 

For this reason in filing down a too 
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: Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints, 
We show only a few items—the Marble linc 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
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Handy Compass 


Don’t goon a trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Come 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.253 revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 

Holds good supply of matches and keepsthem 

bone-dry, even under water, May be quickly 

opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60¢. 
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Recoil Pads. 








Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—f your deal- 
ercan’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carry in Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14 inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
\ 525. Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 
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KEEP DRY— 
IN THE STORMIEST WEATHER 


RUBBER-ALL DUCKSTER 


Made of two-ply fabric with 
a layer of pure para rubber 
between. Guaranteed water- 
proof. No buttons or hooks, 
Just pull the string of hook- 
less fastenér. Ideal for duck 
shooting, hunting, fishing and 
trapping. 

: ASK YOUR DEALER 

" or send $12.50, stating chest 
and height measurements. 


RUBBER-ALL PRODUCTS CO. 
821 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Manufacturing and 
Engineering Facilities 


Fully equipped plant,. now manufac- 
turing line of camping and sport- 
ing goods equipment, has capacity to 
take on the manufacture of additional 
products. Well located with splendid 
shipping facilities. Write Box 604, 
care of Firtp AND STREAM, 25 West 
45th St., New York. 




















Men have hiked all over the world in Fox’s Puttees. Their 
double spirals of good English wool protect your legs, They 
give support without binding and leave the legs free to 
swing along easily. They are light in weight, but they 
wear well. You can roll them up into small space. They 
are handy and practical for active wearers everywhere. 
Buy a pair of Fox’s and go tramping right, 

Look for FOX tag on each puttee, Write for the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


Regulation Heavy Weight ........ ceveeee $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight .............0.. 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan ........ $6secsceeeee 5.00 


The Manley-Johnson Corporation 
SOLE AGENTS 


Dept. 
260 W. Sain 
New York City 















able 


Whether at the traps or in 
the field, you can depend on 
a Parker to place its loads 


: in a uniform pattern that 
brings down the birds with a perfect 


regularity. Tell your dealer: “I must 
have a Parker—no other gun will do.” 


Write for the Parker booklet, which is a 
miniature catalog. 





PARKER GON 


Brings Down the Birds 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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Direct From Our Farms to You 
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day is like night—guaranteed Ti from 
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taste and undermine it 
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Money Saving rices 
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tobacco treat of your life. 
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thick front sight it is best to leave the 
bottom half, or a little less, as it was. 
And it is well to have this filing done by 
a gunsmith, for he will be careful not to 
injure the barrel, he will give a profes- 
sional touch to the work, and when the 
filing is done he will heat the muzzle in 
a blast lamp and restore the blue color. 
It may cost 75 cents to a dollar, but the 
selling value will be higher than that of 
a revolver which has been changed by the 
amateur. 

The thick front sight is an advantage 
in some respects, for the owner can first 
file off the top until the elevation is right 
and then one side until it shoots where 
it is aimed. Then a gunsmith will finish 
the job neatly and the gun will look as 
though that sight were put on by the 
makers, while the thinner tip of the .38 
Special revolvers must be bent to one side 
if it does not shoot straight. 

A heavy revolver will stand a heavier 
trigger pull than a light one with equal 
steadiness. There is a useful dodge for 
reducing trigger pull that may be new to 
some readers. The revolver is first cocked, 
then one hand is pushed hard against the 
hammer, while the other releases the 
trigger. The friction of the trigger on 
the sear polishes their surfaces of con- 
tact and lightens the pull if this is re- 
peated several times. The single-action 
Colt, with the 74%4-pound pull, was reduced 
by a clever gunsmith to 3%, by first fil- 
ing the sear down to 4% and then reduc- 
ing it in a few seconds by this burnish- 
ing with the trigger. The quick loss of 
a whole pound was due to the roughness 
of the file marks, but a smaller reduction 
can be made even where the surfaces are 
already smooth. 

. « + + 
IT CANNOT BE DONE 
Editor Fieitp ano STREAM: 

I have a .22 caliber bolt-action Savage, 1904 
model, which is a single shot. Would like to 
know very much if I could increase the number 
of shots, say, for instance, like the bolt-action 


Army Springfield. Please let me know if there 
is any possible way, such as a supplementary 
magazine, drilling in the stock to fit a few 


shells, etc. 
Geo, Batrey. 


Ans.—I am sorry to advise you that there is 
no possible way by which you could convert 
your single-shot, bolt-action Savage into a re- 


peater.—SuHooTING Epitor. 


A BAD PRACTICE 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have been saving up these questions for quite 
some time, so here goes: I have a Stevens single- 
shot .22 target pistol which when handling shorts 
ejects them far enough so that you may easily 
pull them out with your fingers, but the more 
powerful long rifle cartridge is another stor 
Although the long rifle slips in and out pes be 
before being fired, after being fired, however, it 
is all I can do to pry it out with a knife after it 
has been pushed out partially by the ejector. 
What do you think about it, would rechambering 
it help? 

Donatp F. Ty er. 


Ans.—If you had not shot .22 shorts in your 
Stevens pistol it would eject the .22 long rifles 
properly. That is what is the matter with it. If 
one wishes to keep a weapon bored for the 
long rifle cartridge in good condition, he must 
never use the short cartridges in it, for sooner 
or later the chamber will become badly burnt, 
and then the longer cartridge will stick. 

If you take the weapon to a good gunsmith 
he can bore out the chamber a little bit so that 
it will again handle the shell properly.—Suootinec 
EpirTor. 


Editor Fretp ann STREAM: 

I have a Winchester 12-gauge hammerless 
pump gun, which has too small a drop to fit me. 
This gun has a 2%-inch drop, when the gun 
which really fits me has a 33-inch drop. 

A friend of mine, who is somewhat of a 
mechanic, says that you can change the drop 
on these guns by altering the angle at which the 
stock meets the metal parts to which it is 
screwed, and he has actually changed the drop 
on his gun, which is the mate of mine. I am 
a little uneasy about having an amateur do this 
work, and it occurs to me that there must be 
some good gunsmith who makes a specialty of 
such things. Can you give me the name and 


address of some good gunsmith who is to be 
trusted in matters such as this? 
Howarp M. Lewts. 

Ans.—The drop of your Winchester Model 12 
can easily be altered by cutting away the stock 
near the grip, so as to fit into the frame at a 
different angle, as your friend suggests. I would 
be inclined to let him take a chance at doing it, 
providing he did a good job of his own. After 
all, a new standard stock for such a weapon 
wouldn’t cost you very much from the factory. 
Probably a matter of about $15.00, although they 
would charge you more than that for a new 
one of special drop. Nevertheless, if you would 
rather have a good gunsmith do the work for 
you, I would suggest your sending the gun to 
any of the following, which are the nearest we 
know of to your neighborhood: 

Robert Herron, Avon, III 


Chas. Stanbra, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 
ham, Wis. 

Donald S. Leech, 824 N. Jameson Ave., 
Lima, Ohio.—Suootine EpiTor. 


7.65 ROTH-SAUER 


Editor Fietp anv STREAM: 
have an Austrian or German pistol and 
would like very much to know where I coul 
get ammunition for it. 
The name on the gun is: “Rast & Gasser, 
Wien. No. M-L-154125.” It is almost the same 


size as our .32 long. 
R. W. Ruoapes. 


Ans.—Your automatic pistol probably shoots 
the 7.65 Roth-Sauer automatic pistol cartridge. 
This is made by the Winchester Arms Company, 
from whom you can secure it. At least, I would 
advise you to try this cartridge, and if you will 
write to the Winchester company they will prob- 
ably send you a dummy that you can try in the 
action of your weapon. —Sunootine Epitor. 


A WAR RELIC 
Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 
nave a rifle of the Carbine type which I 
picked up during the fighting along the Meuse 
in the late wz ar. It is branded at breech: “Buda- 
pest—M 95.” It is also branded on rear of 


barrel: “WW. N.,” then some fine letters or 
figures that cz annot be distinguished, followed 
“18.” The action is of the straight-pull, 


breech-bolt type, and has a magazine capacity 
of five shots. Can you tell me if any American- 
made shell will fit it, and where they could be 


obtained? 
R. A. Bastey. 


Ans.—Your rifle is an Austrian straight-pull 
carbine, made by Steyr. This cartridge is not 
made in the United States, and, in any case, the 
rifle is entirely unsuited for sporting conditions. 
—SHooTinG Epiror. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 

In the September issue of Fretp anp STREAM 
I notice where you advise Lawrence Adamovsky, 
on page 516, that it is O. K. to use a 20-gauge 
gun with a round ball for deer in New Jersey 
this year, which I think that you are mistaken 
on. The law for deer in New Jersey this year 
reads as follows: “An act for the protection of 
deer, Section 3 (as amended April 5, 1921). It 
shall be unlawful at all times hereafter for any 
person engaged in hunting for wild deer in this 
State to use or carry a rifle of any kind or 
description, or any firearm or shotgun of a smaller 
caliber than 12-gauge, or to load such firearm or 
shotgun with a bullet or other missile larger 
than that commonly known as buckshot, under 
a penalty of $500 for each offense.” 

Pavut J. VANPELT. 


Ans.—I_ was, of course, aware of the fact 
that the rifle was prohibited in New Jersey for 
deer hunting, but I was not familiar with the 
phase of your law which restricts the bore of a 
shotgun. 

Certainly the Jersey law is peculiar in this 
respect.—SHootTinG Epiror. 


A GUN FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


Editor Fietp anv STREAM: 

Please advise the best kind of gun and size 
for a lady to use in hunting for ducks, quail 
and rabbits. 

F. MAnsFIELp. 


Ans.—For quail and rabbits there is nothing 
to beat a 20-bore gun for the sportswoman. This 
weapon should be made with 26-inch barrels, to 
weigh about 6 pounds, bored full choke and % 
choke, and such a weapon would also prove very 
effective for such duck shooting as you have in 
Kansas and the Middle West, although it would 
not be powerful enough for the long-ranged duck 
shooting we do on salt water in the East. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 20-bore 
gun is somewhat small for a beginner, and I fre- 
quently recommend a light weight 16. A 16 
should weigh about 6% pounds. which would 
shoot a full ounce of shot, and with such a 
weapon the barrels could be bored, improved 
cylinder in the right and % choke in the left, 
which would give considerable advantage for 
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quick work due to the wider spread of the charge. ( 
—SnootinG Epiror. 


A GOOD LOAD 
Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 

I have a 20-gauge Marlin Model 1914 repeater 
and am using Arrows, 2% drams Du Pont, 
Y%-ounce chilled shot and New Chiefs, 24% drams 
Black Powder, 7%-ounce drop shot. Is there 
anything wrong in using the 23-inch shell in 
this gun? I have used them, but have been told 
that it was not O. K. to use Arrows. Is 2% 
drams Du Pont or Black Powder too much for it? 
Will seven chilled give a good pattern for doves 
in this gun? Is 7% chilled any better than 7 
chilled for such as doves, snipe, plover, rail, etc. 


Ropert Hemincway. 


Ans.—Your Marlin 20-gauge gun is chambered 
for 23-inch shells and will really shoot better 
with them than it w ould with shorter ones. 2% 
drams of powder and %-ounce of shot is a good 
load and entirely safe. The 7% chilled shot is 
better for doves, snipe, plover, etc., than 7 soft 
shot, and will give a better and more deadly 
pattern.—SHooTinG EDITOR, 


THE .300 SAVAGE 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I own a .303 Featherweight Takedown Savage. 
Do I correctly understand from an_advertise- 
ment on page 517 of September Fie.tp anp 
Stream that the new Savage .300 cartridge will 
fit my rifle? If so, Savage has created a remarkable 
combination in sporting arms and ammunition. 


Joun T. Hearp. 


Ans.—You have misinterpreted the Savage 
advertisement. They did not mean that your 
.303 Savage would handle the new .300 cartridge. 
It will not, as the exterior measurements of the 
cartridge case are different, consequently the 
new cartridge would not chamber in your rifle. 
They meant that the featherweight 1899 model 
was now supplied for the new .300 as well as 
the old .303, and I believe that they will supply 
you with a new barrel which can be fitted to 
your old action, and, consequently, you will then 
be able at your own discretion to use either 
cartridge.—Suootinc Epiror. 


AN INFERIOR WEAPON 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

I would appreciate information regarding the 
738 C. H. Special Revolver. It resembles the 
S. & W. Special, and all parts seem to be the 
same. Will you please answer the following 
questions: 

What company manufactures this gun? 

Is it an American organization ? 

What is its retail price? 

It shoots a .38 S. & W. Special cartridge, and 
for your information I will give the marks which 
are on the gun. On the barrel is: “The best 
American cartridges are those that fit best the 
C. H. Revolver. Pat. 4 May, 1881; 12 April, 
1898; 27 May, 1890; 11 June, 1900; 26 July, 
1900; 23 May, 1901. While below the trigger: 
Orbea Hnos Firar Spain. 

R. E. Crate. 


Ans.—Apparently, one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the Spanish mechanical institutions is 
to produce cheap imitations of Smith & Wesson 
and Colt revolvers, and yours is such a gun. 
Having never seen the weapon, I cannot speak 
for its value, but it was undoubtedly made to 
sell in Europe or South America for about $15.00, 
as these guns have alw: — retailed at about half 
the cost of the Colt or S. & W. 

While the weapon may be thoroughly reliable, 
my best advice would be to dispose of it and get 
the real article—Snootrine Epitor, 


AMMUNITION FOR THE .256 NEWTON 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 
_I have an opportunity to buy a .256 Newton 
rifle. Are shells on the market for the gun at 
present? 
W. H. Moos. 


Ans.—I am glad to advise you that the West- 
ern Cartridge Company, of East Alton, Ill., have 
just undertaken to supply the .256 Newton car- 
tridges with their famous copper-jacketed hollow- 
tubed bullet. These cartridges are now pretty 
well distributed and you will have no difficulty 
in securing ammunition of this caliber—Suoor- 
Inc Epitor. 


20-GAUGE AUTO 
Editor Fietp anv Stream: 


I am thinking of getting a 20-gauge pump 
shotgun, and would like to ask if you would 
advise getting a modified or full choke. 

Would not an automatic in a 20-gauge be an 
ideal gun for field use? If any are made I 
would be glad to know it. 


Dr. J. A. Patten. 


Ans.—In buying a single-barrel .20-bore gun, 
you will have to get a full-choke barrel to insure 
satisfaction. The open-bored 20-gauge gun cannot 
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U.S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, $ | Ai 
Good as new. all in perfect, serviceable eqn titen. inside barrel o 


bright. Thousands of people say “Just as good as the best rifle in the world.” 
Just out of Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 20, 1627 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOLS P = 7 ae ae 


IMPORTED AMMUNITION, ACCES- 
SORIES, MAUSER PISTOLS, ETC., 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Imported Direct From Germany. Best Quality. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS, D-4, 828 George St., Chicago, Ul. 


80 POWERFUL THAT YOU OAN 
OOUNT CATTLE 10 MILES AWAY 
People, Objects, Animals 1,000 feet 
off appear as ‘if you can almost 

reach out and touch them. 
‘ach instrument fully guaranteed, | 


UNION NOVELTY CO., Dept. 8, Trenton, N. J. 

















MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR ACCURACY AND GREAT 
Write for description and prices KILLING POWER 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 17 West 42nd St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF HIGH Grave SPORTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


Keep Your Gun Clean|| 4 G ” 


HOP PE’S This shows Lieutenant Good 


landing at the Knickerbocker 
NITRO POWDER Canoe Club, New York, after 


SOLVENT No. 9 ple “wee oe. 

az ‘, 10,000 miles. s own” 
Chote pened saghitenate stood every imaginable hard- 
A liquid not made with acids; thor- ship, and proved “Old Towns” 
oughly removes the residue of any the ’ strongest, steadiest, and 
high-power powder, including black|] jightest catices made. From 
powder—prevents rusting in any dealer or factory. 
climate—removes metal fouling and Write for catalog. 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 
been put to the test at Nation 123 Middle Street ° 
Rifle Ranges; Used by U. S. Rifle- t - e 
men; endorsed by prominent sports-]] yg oun, Same 
men; never fails to do all claimed — 
for it. Sold by dealers in guns and 
at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314N. 8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paekeolene Without Noise 


BUY A 
MAXIM SILENCER 


For your Rifle or Target Pistol 















































Colt .22 cal. 
Automatic Pistol 








The Most qoeigr ofallGun Accessories. Reduces 
Noise and Recoil and Eliminates Flash. One of the 
Wonderful lowantionn ofourtime. Made in every cali- 
ber from .22 to 45. Aes any macdwere or sporting 
geees dealer - show you one, end 6c. in stamps 

lor catelog and BOOKLET of astonishing experiences 
of Silencer users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
68 H stead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 







Winchester .22 
cal. Automatic 
Rifle 



























Lyman Combination Rear Sight No. 52A 
with Windgauge Stem and Disc, $7.00. 
Windgauge Stem and Disc (No. 47) sold 
separately for $3.50 


Lyman Indoor 


Target Sights 


The No. 52A shown above, with 
Windgauge for fine lateral adjust- 
ment, should be used with Front 
Sight No. 17 for greatest accuracy, 
although you can get splendid results 
with No. 5 or No. 5B. 


Nos. 2 or 2A Combination Rear Sight with 
Disc can be used with Front Sights Nos. 
5,5B,7 or 17. Tocomplete your equipment 
replace the factory crotch sight with a 
No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight. 


LYMAN 


BETTER YOUR AIM 


The Lyman Principle 

of bringing the rear 

sight closer to the eye 

and farther from the 

front sight increases the 

accuracy by increasing 

the sighting distance 

and practically elimi- _binationRear 

nating the difficult lin- 5?" 

ing up of frontand rear . 

sight. Easily mounted; 

reasonably priced. At 

your dealer’s; or give us 
No. 7 Wind- 
gauge Target 
en” 7 


No, 2A Com- 


your make, model and 
caliber. 


Send for Catalog 
showing wide choice of 
LymanSights for all Amer- 
ican and most foreign rifles 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT No. 17 Tar- 


CORPORATION get Front 
70 West 8t., Middlefield, Conn. Sight, $2.50 


Look For 
THIS MARK 


or tae mamc 














MADE FE NOES 





WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 

deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting. 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—No More Guesswork. Made of blued steel. 
clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12. 16, 20, 28 

uges. Double guns only. Postpaid. $2.50 including 

klet ‘““‘Wing Shooting Made Basy.”” Booklet alone sent 
on receipt of ten cents. Teaches the art of wing shooting. 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT, 116 W. 39th., P. 0. Bex 185, peendscented few York 


IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


THE KERR ADJUSTABLE GUN SLING 
IS AN AID TO ACCURACY 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us. 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. 
611 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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be depended upon over twenty-five yards. For 
that reason I should much prefer a double .20 
as you can then have a half-choke and a full- 
choke barrel 

I must state most emphatically that I cannot 
agree with you regarding the .20-gauge automatic 
for field use. It would drive the last nail in 
the coffin of our rapidly-diminishing game birds. 
There is no reason for more than two shots at 
grouse or quail; while the automatic has a 
legitimate excuse in duck shooting, it has none 
in the field.—Suootinc Epitor. 


SIDE-ARMS IN THE WOODS 

Editor FieLtp anp STREAM: 

1. Is the Winchester .30-30 heavy enough for 
big game? 

2. Is the Colt’s .45 Automatic a good side-arm 
for the woods? 

3. What is the best light back pack for a hunt- 
ing trip in the mountains? 

R. D. GraHam. 


Ans.—The Winchester .30-30 is sufficiently 
powerful for deer and black bear, but it is not 
yowerful enough for elk, moose and grizzly. 
he .45 caliber automatic is a splendid weapon 
for self defense, but no one needs a pistol for 
self-defense in the woods; a rifle is all that is 
necessary. The pistol is extra weight to carry 
and extra bother to clean, for which there is 
no need, and it stamps a man who carries one 
as a novice in the eyes of the experienced woods- 
man. My advice to you is not to bother with a 
pistol unless it is a .22 caliber for killing par- 
tridge and rabbits around the camp without 
making much noise.—Suootine Epitor. 


IT WOULD NOT PAY 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have a 12-gauge hammer gun that I want 
to have changed to a hammerless if it is practical 
to do this, and if this is not practical I want 
to have the hammers cut down so that they will 
be below the sight. The only marking on this 
gun is “Shafer, Boston.” This gun was given 
me, and I understand that it is a foreign-made 
gun, and as I can’t send it to the maker to 
have this work done, will you kindly give me 
the name of some factory or gunsmith who 
would do this work for me. 

A. McDowe tt, 


Ans.—Your “Shafer” is certainly a very old 
gun. He was a well-known gun maker of Bos- 
ton thirty or forty years back, but is no longer 
in business. The gun can be turned into a 
hammerless, but not in this country, and as the 
weapon was made in the black powder days, I 
don’t think that the expenditure would be war- 
ranted, as it would probably shoot loose in a 
few years if smokeless powder is used. If you 
will send it to the Sportsmen’s Service Station 
at Tenafly, N. J., I think that they can attach 
low hammers or at least alter the present ham- 
mers so as to improve them. This will not cost 
very much, but as the work of altering the gun 
to the hammerless would entail a new frame 
and action, it could not be done on this side of 
the water for less than $150, as the work would 
all have . : 





.35 W. C. F. AND .45 AUTO 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

Take great pleasure in writing you for a little 
information regarding a high-power sporting rifle 
and its cartridge. I have a Winchester Model 
1895, chambered for the .35 W. C. F. cartridge. 
What do you really think of this rifle and car- 
tridge? Is it owerful enough for the largest 
game found in North America? 

In reading a statement made by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company that if the aim 
is true there is no need of a second shot with 
this ammunition, kindly let me know if you are 
in favor of this statement. Also give me your 
opinion of the Model 1895 rifle. What do you 
think of the Colt .22 caliber target automatic 
pistol. Is it really powerful enough for protec- 
tion or self defense? I like the way its made 
up. What is the present price of it? 

Did the revolver prove more satisfactory in 
the recent world war, or why did the government 
have them made to shoot the .45 auto cartridge? 
Was there any fault with the .45 automatic Colt 
government model? 

Artuur Ly tes. 


Ans.—The .35 W. C. F., next to the .405 Win- 
chester, is the most powerful cartridge made in 
this country. It is very accurate up to 350 
yards, beyond which we never shoot at big game; 
and, as the Winchester company says, it can be 
depended upon to bring down our largest game 
with a single shot. 

I did much of my early shooting with the .35 
W..C. F., but at that time I was only about sev- 
enteen years old, and the recoil of the gun was 
really too much for me. I would have, un- 
doubtedly, in those days shot better with a 
weapon having less recoil. I consider the 1895 
Model the best lever action weapon, because it 
shoots the most powerful cartridge. The .22 
Colt pistol could, of course, be used for self- 
protection, and in the hands of a good shot, 
with deadly effect, but for that purpose a larger 


calibered weapon most certainly is desirable. 
Nothing smaller than a .38 Special should be 
considered for really serious defensive purposes. 

There is no fault with the .45 Automatic Colts 
of the pre-war kind. I have shot mine thou- 
sands of times without a single miss-fire or mis- 
function, but the automatics turned out during 
the war were in a very much rougher and un- 
finished condition, and, consequently, some of 
them did jam, and particularly when they became 
clogged with mud. It is my personal opinion 
that most of the trouble with the automatic in 
France was due to inexperience on the part of 
the user.—Snootine Epiror. 


A 20-BORE QUAIL GUN 
Editor F1ie_tp aND STREAM: 

Will you be so good as to advise me what you 
think would be best in the way of a double 
20-gauge for quail shooting. Most of our shoot- 
ing is done in quite thick brush, so kindly advise 
what degree of choke you would suggest, length 
of barrel, weight, and load to use. As I stated 
above, most of our shooting is “snap work” in 
the hills with a little field shooting thrown in. 

Curtis JEFFrRies, 


P. S—I have in mind a “Ideal” Grade Smith 
with Hunter One Trigger. 


Ans.—A_ 20-gauge gun should always be 
choked, and for your purpose I would recom- 
mend a weapon with 28-inch barrels bored % 
choke right and % or full choked left, to weigh 
from six to six and a quarter pounds, equipped 
with an automatic ejector, and, if possible, a 
single trigger. If you prefer a very light weapon 
you could get a 26-inch barrel gun weighing five 
and three-quarter pounds, but for general field 
work in the South I feel that this weapon is not 
quite powerful enougk. Do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that I have specified too close 
shooting a gun, because you shoot principally in 
cover. If a man insists on using a 20-bore 
weapon, to get a killing circle he must have his 
barrels choked to some extent, and one of them 
should be full choked. This, of course, is to a 
great extent a disadvantage, but a cylinder-bore 
20 barrel cannot be depended upon to kill be- 
yond 25 yards. I think your choice of an Ideal 
Smith with a Hunter No. 1 trigger would be a 
very good one.—SuootineG Epitor. 


REGARDING THE .06 GOV. 
—s FieLtp AND STREAM: 

Which size for the bead on_an ivory front 
take for the Springfield 1903? I have in mind 
the 1-16th or the 3-32d bead. 

2. Is the ammunition which Bannerman sells 
for $3.50 per hundred O. K. with regards to 
fouling, by which I mean will it foul the rifle 
any more than the Remington line? I have a 
Springfield match grade and don’t care to save 
on shells and ruin the rifle. Any information 
you may see fit to give will be held in strictest 
confidence. 

_ 3. Can you tell me the address of a firm sell- 
ing the blanks for the Sporting Springfield 
stocks? 

4. Could you reload 30.06s with just a de and 
reprimer and crimper, or must you have a whole 
tool, and if so, please name a good tool. 


James D. Mattuews. 


Ans.—Personally, I like the small bead the 
best, as it does not cover so much of the mark 
at long range; if your eyes are good, I think 
you will onaler it. 

The Bannerman ammunition is perfectly re- 
liable and will not hurt your rifle. But as it 
is full metal patched it is no good for game, 
though splendid for target practice. 

You can get a Springfield stock blank from 
the Sportsman’s Service Station at Tenafly, N. 

fou must have a regular reloading tool to 
load il. P. cartridges ——SuootinG Epitor. 


A LONG-RANGE 10 
Editor Fietp anpD STREAM: 

Have been reading your shotgun articles for 
a long time. Am very much interested in a 
10-gauge goose gun and would like to have your 
opinion and criticism on it. 

It is to be a 10-gauge L. C. Smith, trap-grade, 
32-inch barrels, weighing 11 pounds, both barrels 
full-choked. And I want you to recommend the 
heaviest load of dense powder that can be safely 
used in this gun with 1%-ounce No. 2 or 3 shot. 

My idea is 38 or 40 grains of Ballistite or 
Infallible Smokeless Powder with 1% ounces of 
shot. Would the breech pressure be dangerously 
— Shells to be standard length. 

Is soft or hard wadding preferable in loading 
dense powder? 

The shooting here is all done from sandbars. 
After the geese decoy and you shoot and kill or 
knock one down, the rest of the geese always 
circle and come back about one and one-half 
good 12-gauge gun shots’ distance away. 

Is, a half pistol grip any advantage on a heavy 
gun? As you are well informed on guns of 
English make, please tell me if Clabrough & Sons’ 
hammer gun is considered a good one? 

What is the cost of a medium good grade? 

Guy Burcu. 


Ans.—Unless you are a very strong man I think 
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you are getting too heavy a gun. Ten pounds is 
quite enough in weight, particularly if 30-inch 
barrels are used, and’ 30-inch barrels with smoke- 
less powder will prove quite as satisfactory as 
32-inch, and make a better balanced weapon for 
the weight involved. 

I would by all means use 1% ounces of shot, 
but to promote hard shooting at ‘= range, you 
must give up the idea of using Ballistite or 
Infallible in such heavy charges. The results, 
I am sure, would not be satisfactory. I have 
little doubt that the gun will stand it, as the 
chamber pressures do not mount up as rapidly 
in a 10-gauge gun as they do in the smaller 
bores, and the charge is equivalent to five drams. 
Nevertheless, you will undoubtedly get better 
results in pattern, and less deformity of the 
charge by using bulk powder. For general pur- 
pese shooting, 4% drams would be quite suff- 
cient, for extremely long shots 5-dram loads 
could occasionally be used. To get sufficient 
wadding into these shells you will probably find 
that you will need a 3'4 ten-bore case, and these 
can be secured on special order. In any case, 
you would have to load the shells yourself, or 
have someone who made a business of loading 
special ammunition doeso for you, as such heavy 
charges are not made to be sold over the counter. 

I have no use for a pistol grip on any shotgun. 

The Clabrough guns are very good weapons, 
but not first-class. There are lots of them in 
use among the bay men along the Atlantic Coast, 
but they are seldom imported to-day. 1! should 
say that a medium-grade would cost you in the 
neighborhood of $150.00, or the equivalent of 
that in English money. Personally, I would 
rather have a good Smith.—SuootinG Epitor. 


VARIOUS 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

I have a German Luger .30 Caliber (7.65 m/m) 
Automatic Pistol with 454-inch barrel, which was 
made before the war. The latch which holds the 
action open after the last shot is fired broke in 
half the last time I used it. I would like to 
know where I could buy a new one. 

What are the ballistics of the .30 Luger? 
Does it compare’ favorably with the Colt .45 
Automatic and the .44 S. & W. Special? 

Where can I get a new 1906 Springfield ? 

I have a Parker “Brush” gun with 26-inch 
barrels, both full choke. It is a wonderful gun, 
but not the kind I want. I must have a gun 
fer ducks and fox, and buckshot for deer, and 
still will not mutilate rabbits, partridge, etc. 
Would you advise me to get a gun with 30-inch 
barrels, left full choke and right cylinder? 

AvuG. Georce TRAUTMANN, 


Ans.—Your problem is an easy one. Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, 414 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, who are agents for the Luger pistol 
and carry spare parts for it, can quickly repair 
your weapon. 

The 7.65 Luger has a muzzle velocity of 1173 
feet per second; muzzle energy, 284 pounds. 
The .44 S. & W. Special has a muzzle velocity 
of 755 feet per second; muzzle energy, 311 
pounds. The .45 Colt Auto has a muzzle velocity 
of 910 feet per second; muzzle energy, 368 
pounds. 

You can, consequently, see from this that as 
a good killer, both the .44 S. & W. Special 
and the .45 Colt Automatic are superior to the 
Luger. 

You can get a new °06 Springfield by joining 
the National Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

As an all-around weapon, I would suggest your 
getting a double-barrel shotgun of about 7% 

ounds weight, bored 60 per cent choke in the left 
arrel and about 50 per cent or improved cylinder 
in the right. Such a weapon will handle buck- 
shot in either barrel. It would be a good gun 
in cover and would still reach out far enough 
for average duck shooting—Suoorinc Epiror. 





MARLIN CORPORATION RE- 
SUMES BUSINESS 


The readers of Fretp anp Stream will be glad 
to know that the Marlin Arms Corporation has 
been reorganized under the direction of Mr. 
John F. Moran and will’ recontinue the manu- 
facture of the well-known line of Marlin fire- 
arms: in the old plant at New Haven. 

This business was originally established in New 
Haven by John W. Marlin in 1870 and continued 
under the name of the Marlin Fire Arms Cor- 
poration until the war, when the plant was ac- 
quired by the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation and 
used principally for the manufacture of machine 
guns, 

The new corporation, under the direction of 
many of its old officers and foremen, will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the Marlin line of 
repeating rifles and shotguns, single-shot rifles, 
single guns, etc. 

This is good news for those who have Marlin 
arms, for which they have not been able to secure 
parts in the last few years. 





WILL WATER DRAW SHOT 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

The writer has heard old duck hunters state 
that on a shot being made over the water, the 
lead or shot will drop more than on the same 
shot being made over the land. In other words, 
they claim that the water will draw the shot. I 
am inclined to take this assertion with a pinch 
of salt. Will you kindly straighten out the 


matter for me? 
C. C. Mostey. 

Ans.—I know there is a generally believed 
idea that large bodies of water will draw the 
shot. Personally, I think there is nothing to it, 
except that the air might possibly be a little bit 
denser over water. It would to an infinitesimal 
degree, which nobody could detect, slow up the 
velocity of the pellets. 

The reason why shooters think that water 
draws the shot is that distances over the water 
always look shorter than they actually are, and 
the shooter is led to believe that he is shooting 
short of the limit of his gun, but he is actually 
shooting up to its full range-—SuootinG Epitor. 


CONCERNING THE BOLT 

Editor Fretp aND STREAM: 

hich of the commercial bolt actions will 
stand the greatest strain, i. e., pressure. I have 
a bet up that it is the Newton, as I like the 
interrupted screw type bolt head, though I 
know that it shoots loose in time. I am open 
to enlightenment, however, but want some higher 
authority than local gun cranks. 

M. E. Martin. 

Ans.—I do not believe that anybody coul 
tell you definitely what particular bolt among our 
commercial rifles would stand the highest pres- 
sure. Some people are inclined to think that 
the Springfield is the best in the world, while 
others claim that the Mauser is the strongest. 
A great deal depends upon the particular rifle 
tested. Springfields have given away at 55,000 
pounds B. P., while others have stood 100,000 
pounds. Tests which I personally have made 
with Newton rifles tend to make me believe that 
you are correct, and that the interrupted screw 
of the Newton rifle is as powerful as any made. 
I have seen these guns fired with the most 
excessive loads which smash the stock and swell 
the breech, without any sign of the bolt head 
giving way. 

There are, however, many other things to be 
considered beside strength, and I personally con- 
sider, for this reason, that the best bolt to use 
for sporting purposes on an extremely high- 
powered rifle is the Mauser or Springfield type. 
It is not as liable to jam as the Newton bolt, 
and will aot freeze up or clog with mud or 
grit as quickly as the Newton or Ross inter- 
rupted screw would.—SuootinGc Epiror. 





DARN! THE SULLIVAN LAW 
Editor Firitp anp STREAM: 

I wish to purchase a Colt .22 Automatic. 

Will you please tell me where and how I am 
to secure a permit to own this gun. I want to 
use it for target work only. 

Thanking you in advance for this kindness. 

Haro_p Denuurst. 

Ans.—Unfortunately, you are a resident of 
the Sovereign State of New York, and hence are 
no longer a free American citizen. It is im- 
possible for you to buy a target pistol for target 
shooting without going to the Police Department 
and proving to the Captain of your Precinct that 
you are a law-abiding citizen and not a criminal. 

e reasons for this condition are two—first, a 
lot of pinheads who do not care a thing about 
target shooting as you do, think pistols and re- 
volvers are nasty things, ‘and the men who* do 
like them haven’t had guts enough to get together 
and fight for their rights. Nevertheless, if you 
will go to your Precinct Captain, and put the 

matter up to him properly, I am quite sure that 
you won’t have any trouble in having him issue 
a license to you, altho you will have to get three 
residents of your Precinct to vouch for you.— 
SHooTinGc Epiror. 


AN OLD COLT 

Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 

cquired possession some time ago of a Colt’s 
-45-85-285 lightning magazine, pump-action rifle, 
which is in excellent condition, but have been 
unable to secure ammunition for it, as Reming- 
ton and Winchester have discontinued making 
this cartridge. 

C. R, Grirritn. 

Ans.—I am sure there is nobody that could 
supply you with .45-85 Colt ammunition today. 
There is just the faintest possibility that Francis 
Bannerman & Co., 501 Broadway, New York 
City, might have a little of it in stock, but I 
do not think that they would, and in any case, 
the ammunition would be very old and might 
not be good. My suggestion would be that if 
the barrel was cut off by a competent gun- 
maker, rethreaded and then rechambered, the 
rifle could be made to take the .45-60 car- 
tridge, which is still supplied by the Winchester 
Company. 

However, I feel the rifle is more valuable to 
a collector than it would be to you, as it is in 
first-class condition. Why not sell it to such 
a party and buy a more up-to-date weapon.— 
SHootinc Epiror, 
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IRUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 

















Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
608 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 























KEEP WARM isis.2 


Sheeplined Coats, 6 te in. — eee 78 
Sheeplined Moccasins .... 
Army, Wool Blankets. 
Aviator’s Leather Helmet 
Heavy Wool Army Socks. . 
Wool Flannel Army Shirts 3.55 
U. S. Navy Pea Jackets.......... 6.00 
All Wool Army Underwear, Suits . Hy 

0.00 





Coat Style, Wool, Army Sweaters . 5.00 
ROSS 5-shot, Bolt-action RIFLES .1 

ROSS M.C. Cartridges, box of 20... .75 
We have a complete assortment of — 
and Navy Uniforms, insignia and Equip- 
ment. Also all winter Sporting goods. 
Write for FREE CATALOG No. 122, containing over 
2,000 Army and Navy and Sporting Goods Specials. 


RUSSELL'S, Inc., 245 W. 42nd St., New York 


Formerly Army & Navy Store Co., Inc. 
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~S A UNION 
TRAILER CAMP 


Will do it for you 
—s Write for gatalog 


a z Union Trailer Works 
— 816 Charles Street 
<a — BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


eveloping, Printing, Enlarging 
I do all the enlarging for Field & Stream 
from their movies. 

Special attention and best of care given to work for amateurs 
and trade. Mail orders solicited. 

W. J. MORAT - 302 East 33rd St., New York 
Expert Photography in all its branches 


+ SAVE MONEY & 


MOTORCYCLE & GILYLLE PARTS, ACLESSORIES, 
TENM/S GOODS, LAMPING EGQUIPITENT 
CHILDRENS VEHILLES, FISHING TACALE . f 
Send us your name for our 1922 72-page 
Illus. Catalog No. 1. It saves Pi the 
middleman’s profits of 10 to 25%. 
GOTHAM SPORTING GOODS CO., 
128 Chambers Street, New Y City. 
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In our November issue we 
published a poem, “The Le- 
gend of. Boastful Bill,” with a 
full-page illustration, giving 
credit to E. W. Powell. Field 
and Stream apologizes to the 
author and the publisher of a 
book of poems, called, “Sun 
and Saddle Leather,” from 
which this poem was stolen, by 
Badger Clark. The publisher 
is Richard G. Badger of Bos- 


ton. We regret very much 
that this should have hap- 
pened; we published the poem 


in absolute good faith, believ- 
ing E. W. Powell was. the au- 
thor and that the poem had 
never before appeared in print. 
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WINNERS IN 1921 PRIZE FISH- 
ING CONTEST 

Rainbow Trout (Eastern Division) 

First Prize—Geo. L. Mooney. Weight, 
11 Ibs. 4 ozs. Caught at Melrose, Mont. 
Rod, Handmade by Brady S. G. Co.; reel, 
Surf Casting 200 ft.: line, Kingfisher; 
lure or bait, Salmon Fly. 

Second Prize—J. H. Wilkinson. Weight, 
10 lbs. 4 ozs. Caught at Big Hole River, 
Mont. Rod, Bristol; reel, Premier Tour- 
nament; line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, 
No. 2 Colo. Brass Spinner. 


Third Prize—L. R. Brown. Weight, 9 


Ibs. 7 ozs. Caught at Sault Ste. Marie 
Rapids, Ontario. Rod, Allcock; reel, 
Pennel: line, Newton; lure or bait, Buck- 
tail Fly. 

Fourth Prise—Bernard D. Marco. 
Weight, 8 Ibs. 10 ozs. Caught at Lester 
River, Minn. Rod, Bristol; reel, Martin 


Automatic; line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, 


Angle Worm. 


Fifth Prize—Arthur York. Weight, 7 


Ibs., dressed. Caught at Manistee River, 
Mich. Rod, Shakespeare; reel, Shake- 
speare; line, silk enamel; lure or bait, 


Night Crawler. 


Sixth Prise—A,. Jensen. Weight, 6 Ibs. 


4 ozs. Caught at Chain-o’-Lakes, Wis. 
Rod, bamboo; reel, King; line, Winches- 
ter; lure or bait, Chub. 
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Rainbow Trout (Western Division) 


First Prise—Dr. Albert E. Sykes. 
Weight, 23 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Rocky 
Point, Ore. Rod, Montague; reel, Nep- 
tune; line, braided silk; lure or bait, Bass- 
Oreno. 

Second Prize—Joe Gephart. Weight, 
14 lbs. 4 ozs. Caught at Eel River, 
Calif. Rod, Granger; reel, Hardy; line, 
Optima; lure or bait, Paramacheene 
Belle. 

Third Prize—William S. Marks, Jr. 
Weight, 12 lbs. Caught at Fish Lake, 
Sevier County, Utah. Rod, Montague; 


reel, Amateur; line, Ideal; lure or bait, 
Fish Viscera. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. Robert Ramsey. 
Weight, 11 ‘lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Pelican 
Bay, Calif. Rod, Bristol; reel, Capitol; 
line, Purity; lure or bait, Wilson Wob- 
bler. 

Fifth Prise—J. P. Clayton. 
Ibs. 4 ozs. Caught at Strawberry, Reser- 
voir Lake, Utah. Rod, bamboo; reel, 
Pflueger; line, Irish linen; lure or bait, 
Live Minnow. 


Sixth Prise—H. L. Green. 


Weight, 11 


Weight, 11 


Ibs, 3 ozs. Caught at Satsop, Gray Har- 
bor, Wash. Rod, Riverside; reel, Beet- 
zall; line, Defiance; lure or bait, Eggs. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern Division) 

First Prize—W. R. Lillibridge. Weight, 
8 .lbs. Caught at Hutchins Lake, N. Y. 
Rod, Heddon; reel, Heddon; line, South 
Bend; lure or bait, South Bend. 

Second Prize—Harry Rose. Weight, 
7 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Hamilton Lake, 
N. J. Rod, Homemade; reel, Tak-a- 
part; line, black enamel; lure or bait, Live 
Frog. 

Third Prizse—William J. Paul. Weight, 
7 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Long Lake, Mich. 
Rod, Luckie; reel, Meek Blue Grass; line, 
Osprey; lure or bait, Live Crawfish. 

Fourth Prize—Martin Lundy. Weight, 
7 Ibs. 1 oz. Caught at Purdy Station, 
N. Y. Rod, bamboo; reel, Tak-a-part; 
line, braided silk; lure or bait, South Bend 
Plug. 

Fifth Prize—E. B. Mould. Weight, 7 
Ibs. Caught at Lake Chatauqua, Pa. Rod, 
Heddon; reel, Shakespeare; line, Win- 
chester; lure or bait, Bass-Oreno. 


Sixth Prize—Fred J. Powers. 


Weight, 
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6 Ibs. 

Quebec. 

Kingfisher ; 
Seventh 


8 ozs. Caught at Brome Lake, 
Rod, Bristol; reel, Climax; line, 
lure or bait, Sucker Minnow. 
Prise—Percy L. Norton. 


Weight, 6 lbs. 4 ozs. Caught at Lake 
Compounce, Conn. Rod, Bristol; reel, 
Tripart; line, Brown; lure or bait, Live 
Frog. 


Eighth Prize—Raymond P. Van Camp. 
Weight, 6 Ibs. 4 ozs. Caught at Tema- 
gami, Canada. Rod, Heddon; reel, Meek; 
line, Invincible; lure or bait, Live Frog. 

Ninth Prize—Harry G. Hoak. Weight, 
6 lbs. Caught at Sparrow Lake, Ont., 
Canada. Rod, Bristol; reel, Climax; line, 
Kingfisher; lure or ‘bait, Live Minnow. 

Tenth Prise—E. M. Lyons. Weight, 
6 Ibs. Caught*at Pine Lake, Ont. Rod, 
Victory ; reel, featherweight; line, enamel; 


‘lure or bait, Minnow. 


Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern Division) 


First Prise—M. Greene. Weight, 9 
Ibs. 12% ozs. Caught at Cox’s Lake, 
Calif. Rod, Dowagiac; reel, South Bend; 


line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, Carp Min- 
now. 

Second Prise—Alford_ Donnelly. 
Weight, 8 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Lake 
Manitou, Ind. Rod, Brookdale; reel, 
Pennel; line, Invincible; lure or bait, Bass- 
Oreno. 

Third Prize—James Custer. Weight, 
8 Ibs. 5 ozs. Caught at Tippicanoe Lake, 
Ind. Rod, Shakespeare; reel, Shake- 
speare ; line, Imperial; lure or bait, Bite- 
7em Bait. 

Fourth Prize—Irene Jennie May Dyer. 
Weight, 8 Ibs. 1 oz. Caught at School 
Lake, Mich. Rod, Heddon; reel, Hed- 
don; line, Shakespeare; ebait, Cincinnati 
Hook and Live Frog. 

Fifth Prise — Edward 
Weight, 8 lbs. Caught at Sparta, IIL. 
Rod, Bon Caster; reel, Invincible; line, 
Oriental No. 3; iure or bait, Spoon Fly. 

Sixth Prize—Samuel Miller. Weight, 
7 lbs. 12 ozs. Caught at Pinks Pond, 
N. Y. Rod, Bristol; reel, Meisselbach; 
line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, Decker 
(topwater). 

Seventh Prise—L. V. Garron. Weight, 
7 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at Lake Isabel, N. J. 
Rod, Kingfisher; reel, Shipley Special; 
line, South Bend; lure or bait, Live. 

Eighth Prize—William Moore—Weight, 


Borchending. 








— 
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7 Ibs. 4 ozs. Caught at Bridgeton, N. J. 
kod, Hardy De Luxe; reel, Hardy St. 
George ; line, Halford; lure or bait, Hayes’ 
Bass Bug. 

Ninth Prize—C. F. Stedman. Weight, 
7 lbs. 4 ozs. Caught at Laird Slough, 
Calif. Rod, Bristol; reel, Crusader; line, 
Fresno Grand; lure or bait, Live Minnow. 


Muscallonge 

First Prize—Maxwell Loeffler. Weight, 
45 lbs. Caught at Lake Leelanaw, Mich. 
Rod, Sunnybrook; reel, Tripart; line, 
linen; lure or bait, Spoon. 

Second Prise—W. G. Turner. Weight, 
45 Ibs. Caught at Tomahawk Lake, Mino- 
qua, Wis. Rod, V. L. & A.; reel, Meissel- 
bach; line, silk Japan; lure or bait, Skin- 
ner Spoon. 

Third Prize—Dr. C. A. Johnson. Weight, 
41 lbs. Caught at Carroll Lake, Wis.; 
rod, Bristol; reel, Elite; line, Imperial; 
lure or bait, Sucker. 

Fourth Prize—W. Douglass. Weight, 
35 lbs. 4 ozs. Caught at French River, 
Ont. Rod, Homemade; reel, Hendryx; 
line, Muskie; lure or bait, Double Silver. 

Fifth Prize—Dr. H. O. Schneider. 
Weight, 33 Ibs. 8 oz. Caught at Birch 
Lake, Wis. Rod, Bristol; reel, South 
Bend; line, Osprey; lure or bait, Skinner 
Spoon No. 6. 

Sixth Prize—E. F. Hunnemann. Weight, 
32 Ibs. Caught at Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Rod, Heel; reel, Meisselbach; line, Vim; 
lure or bait, Bass-Oreno. 


Wall-Eyed Pike 

First Prize—Ernest L. Burrell. Weight, 
15 Ibs. Caught at Sugar Camp, Robbins, 
Wis. Rod, Heddon; reel, Shakespeare; 
line,» Heddon; lure or bait, Frog. 

Second Prizse—F. J. Otte. Weight, 14 
ths. 8 ozs. Caught at Long Lake, III. 
Rod, Divine; Reel, Shakespeare; line, 
Kingfisher; lure or bait, Mud Minnow. 

Third Prize—Fred G. Smith. Weight, 
13 Ibs. 12 ozs. Caught at Manitowish, 
Wis. Rod, Bristol; reel, lue Grass 
Meek; line, Kingfisher; lure or bait, 
Pikey Minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. Joe Martell. 
Weight, 12 Ibs. 3 ozs. Caught at Pickerel 
Lake, Wis. Rod, Heddon; reel, South 
Bend; line, South Bend; lure or bait, 
Black Pickereno. 

Fifth Prize—Herman F. Salomon. 
Weight 11 lbs. 6 ozs. Caught at Owasco 
Lake, N. Y. Rod, Luckie; reel, Home- 
made; line, copper wire; lure or bait, 
Spoon. 


Great Northern Pike 

First Prise—John Nast. Weight 26 Ibs. 
Caught at Gillett Lake, Wis. Rod, King- 
fisher; reel, Blue Grass; line, Imperial; 
lure or bait, Shannon Twin Spinner. 

Second Prize—Warren Shrock. Weight, 
25 lbs. 12 ozs. Caught at Horseshoe 
Lake, Minn. Rod, Heddon; reel, Blue 
Grass Meek; line, Invincible; lure or bait, 
No. 6 Skinner and Pork Rind. 

Third Prise—A. W. Lewis. Weight, 
23 Ibs. 8 ozs. Caught at Lake Chetac, 
Wis. Rod, Heddon; reel, Talbot Meteor ; 
line, Invincible; lure or bait, Bucktail 
Spoon. 

Fourth Prize—W. Douglass. Weight, 
23 lbs. 8 ozs. Caught at French River, 
Ontario. Rod, Homemade; reel, Hen- 
dryx; line, Kingfisher ; bait, Double Silver. 

Fifth Prize—Edward Baker. Weight, 
23 lbs. Caught at Sand Lake, Wis. Rod, 
Bristol; reel, Meek No. 3; line, King- 
fisher; lure or bait, No. 8 Skinner Spoon. 

Sixth Prize—A. W. Lewis. Weight, 23 
lbs. Caught at Lake Chetac, Wis. Rod, 
Heddon; reel, Talbot Meteor; line, In- 
vincible; lure or bait, Bucktail Spoon. 





Use the Osprey Dardevle 
. Fishing thru the Ice 


There is no reason why the 
fishing bug should crawl in- 
to a hole and pull said hole 
in after him, just because old 
man Winter comes along 
and seals up streams and 
lakes in an icy overcoat. 


G. W. Cottrell’s letter 
tells of bully times to be had 
fishing thru the ice for 
pickerel with the Osprey 
Dardevle. Other anglers are 








GW.COTTRELL 


LUVERNE, MINN, 





Lou. J, 
Detroit, Bringer, 





Dear Sir :. 
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epait (iinnows) - trying it out this Winter and 
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tee, th early reports are most en- 
a - Pan erey. be ever y P 
and in getenomensl eotches thusiastic. 
Faokerel followed aris S2008 
On the ice Without be 
ace fishy, but hey 


sade fishy, y Give yourself a real treat 

© lot prices, this Winter and see what 
invigorating sport can be 
had on the ice covered wa- 
ters, and come home with a 
string of pickerel to make 


the fellows eyes pop! 


—And for Salt Water Fishing 


. ° 
in Florida— 

Other letters from keen anglers who have used the Osprey Dardevle and Dardevlet 
(Son of the Old Boy) in the salt waters of sunny Florida tell of big catches in sunlit 
waters when the thermometer up North seemed 100° down in the bottom of the tube. 
If you are going to Florida this Winter, don’t fail to take an assortment of color com- 
binations of both the Dardevle and Dardevlet. 
















Yours, 


Dealer in Sport: 
Luverne, f10°** ete. 





OSPREY DARDEVie 










DETROIT, MICH 


The Osprey Dardevle 


—And for Spring Casting and 
Trolling for Trout in Canada— 


Don’t forget that Spring days will soon again be here. Up in Canada when the 
ice goes out hungry trout of “gran’dad” size will be awaiting the anglers who get to 
them early. Both Osprey Dardevle and Dardevlet have proved their mettle, both for 
casting and for trolling. Don’t fail to have them in your tackle-box this coming Spring. 

In short, the Osprey Dardevle is one line that is never out of season. Somewhere, 
at any and all times, there is good sport to be had for the angler who pins his faith 
to these proved lures. 


From Frozen North to Balmy South— 
Dardevle Lures and Osprey Lines Are Right! 


Whether you are going after ’em this Winter through the ice up North, or to 
Florida, amid balmy breezes, take along the Dardevle and a supply of Osprey Lines— 
the kind that absolutely stand up in fresh and salt water alike. 

“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won’t rot, are braided so they shoot 
through the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand anything 
excepting rough or cracked guides. “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. 


15-lb. test $1.65 20-Ib. test $2.50 
-. ** 2.65 26-lb. ‘‘ 2.80 
30-Ib. ‘* 3.15—Post Paid 12-lb. ‘* special, 50 yds., $1.50 


The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscallonge and 
other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for samples and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-12 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan 
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ISnin-FKals 
Across the lake in a jiffy, to the 
place where the big fellows lurk the 
year ’round—then scooting for home 
and breakfast, so swiftly you leave 
the wind behind! 
While your neighbor’s automobile 
stands on four jacks, your Harley- 
Davidson and sidecar are exploring 
snow-clad paths, hunting for rabbit 
tracks, carrying you and your pal with 
the speed of an ice-boat to toboggan 
slide, ski jump or skating party. 
And it’s inexpensive sport, too. A , 
dollar will pay for 50 miles—gas, oil, ‘ 
tires and all. Who can’t afford a : 
motorcycle? : 
Harley-Davidson prices have 


been cut 25%. Ask your dealer ; 
for free demonstration, or write | ; 
' 

‘ 


NS us for literature. 
‘ Attractive dealer proposition 


for open territory. If inter- 








ested, address Desk A-2. RY 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON #233 ©” *\) 
‘ MOTOR CO. GA y 

\ * MILWAUKEE, WIS. roa 4 
Sp d——~ 4 sf 





Harley-Dav idson 


Worlds-Champiton Motorcycle 
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H.P. BRIDGES 
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CALL: MUNS@> 
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Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
ried in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


: Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
MUNSEY BUILDING - - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SENT BY RETURN MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF $ [29> 








Bay Cenuine Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature’s footwear — no breaking in— 
for every outdoor need 


America’s Best and Oldest Line 
If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for catalog 
JOHN D. LUNN SHOE 
COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 


Kinney’s “ OLD HICKORY ” RODS 


Built for a life-time service, and by one that knows he me. 
ONLY rod made, guaranteed against “fish breakage 
High-grade CASTING, FLY, SURF. TU N A and TARPON 

xls made to order. “OLD HICKORY” RODS for per 
fect action d ia me ndous casting and holding POWER. 
HAVE NO *EQU 


Get my “ROD DOPE.” It’s Free. 


HERBERT A. KINNEY, 










Bangor, Michigan 
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Small-Mouth Black Bass 
(Inter. Division) 
Chas. E. Williamson 
C. C. Bates 
. R. Blackwell Smith 
. H. R. Aiken 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 
(Southern Division) 
C. H. Freeman 
C. H. Freeman 
. W. S. Neil 
. J. J. Simmons 


Poene 


Ponte 


Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Inter. Division) 
. W. C. Wallace 
. Geo. Brockhahn 
. R. Blackwell Smith 
. Elbert Crutchfield 


whe 


Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Southern Division) 
. Fred Fehr 
A. J. Harnage 
. Jake Goldman 
. Carl M. Schneiders 


Weakfish 
J. E.. Kramer 
. Robert D. Brown 
. William E. Gray 
. Mrs. Frank W. Keegan 


Channel Bass 
. Geo. Gilbert 
S Gallagher 
, Hallman 
Lk Be pe Oehrl 


Pon Pon 


wh 


Striped Bass 
. Stephen G. Krile 
C. B. Church 
C. B. Church 
. Fred Raithel 


eee 


Bluefish 
. Jos. H. Mann Binns 
A. A. Estell 
. F. A. Warden 
. Gerard Decker 


Pon 


Tuna 
1. Robert Moessner 


Tarpon 
. George B. Levey 
. H. W. Caldwell 
. Dr. J. Lawn Thompson 
. M. L. Walker 


wh 


HOW TO PRESERVE GAME 


Take your ducks, quail, partridge, or 
any game bird, and thoroughly clean. 
Put them end on in a lard pail, then pour 
melted lard, not too hot, in until it forms 
a layer; that is, covering the first layer of 
birds, then another layer of birds end on, 
cover again with lard, etc. To each bird 
tie a string. When you want a bird pull 
a string and out it*comes ready for the 
skillet. Game taken care of in this way 
will keep almost indefinitely, as long as 
the lard keeps fresh and the pail is kept 
in a cool place. 


PLAYING A MERMAID 


FIELD AND STREAM has had its atten- 
tion called to an omission for which 
apologies are due to the New York Eve- 
ning Mail and to Mr. Fred Fletcher of 
that red-hot sportsman’s wire of a news- 
paper, as well as to Mr. Tex Rickard. 
Credit for the great Madison Square 
Garden water jubilee in September last, 


which many thousands enjoyed, as well as 
credit for a novel battle, described in the 
December number of this magazine, be- 
tween Miss Gade, champion swimmer, and 
fishermen armed with rod and reel, should 
have been given to the journal mentioned 
and to Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Rickard. 

FIELD AND STREAM is glad to express 
the obligations of New York sportsmen, 
as well as all other sportsmen, to The 
jvening Mail, not only for the splendidly 
successful Madison Square Garden water 
events, but for continuous interest and 
activity in all outdoor sports. To create 
thousands of sportsmen where before 
there were dozens or hundreds—that is 
what this newspaper is doing, and it is 
glorious work for all of us throughout 
the country. 


INTERESTING 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

The inspiring message to anglers ring- 
ing through your editorial on page 476, 
October number, should be absorbed by 
every sportsman, 

If ever there was a matter which di- 
rectly affects the health and welfare of 
the whole people, though at the same time 
overlooked by the great majority, it is 
stream pollution. It is refreshing to learn 
that the earnest body of men and women 
who assembled at the Fairport conference 
in June last send a promise that “The 
Pure Water of Life” shall come again. 

As one concrete example of the neces- 
sity for steady and intensive work in the 
direction they have set their resolution, 
we need but refer to the diminution of 
the shad supply, here selected as an illus- 
tration because dependable figures are at 
hand revealing the downward trend, and 
to recall the specific statements of such 
authorities as ex-Commissioner Pratt and 
Dr. C. H. Townsend, expressing their pro- 
found belief that the once famous shad 
fisheries of the Hudson and the Connec- 
ticut have been ruined by the poisonous 
waste drained into the streams. 

The figures on shad published by the 
Bureau of Fisheries disclosing the de- 
crease in product are, in round numbers, 
as follows: 


Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast District 1896 50,000,000 
1905 28,500,000 
1908 27,500,000 
New Jersey 1897 13,900,000 
1904 4,000,000 
1908 3,000,000 


New York 1901 3,400,000 
1908 400,000 
Maryland 1890 ~=7,000,000 


1897 5,800,000 
1908 4,000,000 
1915 1,500,000 
Virginia 1897 11,500,000 
1908 7,300,000 
1918 4,100,000 
North Carolina 1897 9,000,000 
1902 6,500,000 
1908 4,000,000 
1918 1,800,000 


Verily, the vanishing shad sounds a 
piaintive call for “The Pure Waters of 
Life,” in which the striped bass joins. 
The Atlantic salmon is almost gone. 
Nothing but purification followed by re- 
stocking will bring that lordly fish back. 


SwitcH REEL. 


=~ 
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ONE LESSON 
By Ladd Plumley 

EFORE we realize it the fresh-water 

fishing season is over, and there will 
be months before we again arrow out the 
plug or are deeply concerned because we 
are not quite sure of the knot hitched in 
the eye of the dry fly. Between seasons 
is the time to do many things, including 
making leaders and flies, if we make our 
own tackle, varnishing rods and fixing up 
generally. The off season also gives us a 
chance to think over successes and fail- 
ures. No chap should count himself an 
angler if he cannot profit by his failures 
or analyze his successes, discovering why 
on a particular day he had unusual luck 
or the reverse. But there is little luck in 
fishing; the rewards generally go to the 
careful, to the investigator and to the 
industrious. 

Book learning in any craft is useful, but 
book learning is only the groundwork and 
foundation. Indeed, sometimes book learn- 
ing is actually misleading. And looking 
back over the past season, I see a strange 
illustration of the danger of leaning too 
much on printed instruction. 

Time and time again we have all read 
that an artificial fly should flutter down- 
ward as softly to the water as falls a 
snowflake or thistledown. But there are 
exceptions; you can’t make definite rules 
for fly fishing or for any other art. Here 
I give one of the exceptions to this ex- 
cellent general rule. 

This last season I was fishing a brook 
that flows into the Beaverkill River near 
Beaverkill village. We had enjoyed a 
brief spell of dry' weather and the brook 
was low and clear. It was the first part 
of August and the day was sunny and 
hot. For the most part the brook flows 
through farming lands and meadows and 
is héavily stocked with brown trout, many 
of them of fair size, a three-quarter 
pounder not unusual and _ two-pound 
browns have been taken on a fly. 

Of course I fished up against the water, 
even crawling on hands and knees some- 
times along the margin, when a bit of 
smoothish water lay before me. Until mid- 
afternoon I took but few trout and these 
rather small. Then, and by accident, in 
changing my fly I hitched on one which 
was particularly heavy in body, and, by 
accident again, almost my first cast was 
a careless cast. My fly hit the surface of 
a bit of a pool with a vicious slap. In- 
stantly from upstream a half-pound brown 
rushed downward and savagely scized the 
fly. When I had grassed the fish I sat 
myself down and held a short experience 
meeting. 

“You duffer,” I said. “This isn’t a trout 
Tiver; it’s a petty brook. These, Iet me 
remind you, are meadows around you, and 
every step you take through the grass 
scurries out grasshoppers. Trout are rather 
fond of hoppers—rather! And grasshop- 
pers don’t drop like snowflakes or thistle- 
down. Not by hopper! When a hopper 
hits the brook he hits, and he hits hard. 
And if you were a trout and saw some- 
thing hit the water hard you might, if you 
were hungry and perhaps absent-minded, 
or senile from age, think the thing was a 
hopper. It’s right up to you to forget 
snowflakes and all such book foolishness 
—that is, for to-day, in these hopper re- 
gions and amid browns that have forgot- 
ten ephemera and dainty flutters and are 
intent on just one kind of eats—hoppers.” 

For an hour or so my success was fairly 
bewildering. Before me I would spat my 
fly viciously on the water, pretty much as 
if I were trying to stun a trout by a rap 
over the head with the fly. From his 
hiding-place a big brown would surge 













AVE YOU read the Elto booklet? 
for it now and find out about the remarkable 
new features embodied in this light, sturdy, 


powerful motor. 


If not, send 


Not simply a few improvements — 19 big exclusive fea- 
tures—every one important! Motor weighs only 47 lbs. 
Double opposed cylinders, practically no vibration. 
Atwater-Kent ignition, quick, easy starting. Motor 
tilts automatically. Rudder folds compactly. 


The whole list of exclusive features is fully explained 
in the Elto Booklet. Write today for a copy. 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept. D 
Mfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 



























Every hunter, every tra’ 
in North America will 
interested in this book. 
Contains pages of beauti- 
ful, serviceable, latest style 
fur garments we make from 
our catches. Quotes our 
lower prices for tanning 
your skins; taxidermy, etc. 


Let us make a valuable 
fur piece from any skin 
you have—a fur over- 
coat—a fur collar—a fur 
cap—astylish fur piece for 
the missus—a mounted 
rug. You will find an 
actual picture of it in this 
new book. 


GLOBE Furs 


and Globe tanning have 
been reliable for 18 years 
—more than 10,000 satis- 
fied customers last season. 
You save money on Globe Furs, because you 
fuvuich the skins, and you deal direct with 
factory. 
Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 
Don't dispose of your skins until yo 
have looked it over. 
GLOBE TANNING CO. 
250S.E. 1st St., Des Moines, Ia. 




















You don’t need to be a 
mechanic to operate the 
Lockwood-Ash Rowboat 
Motor. 

The L-A is so simple in 
construction that the novice 
can run it with ease—and 
it is reliable at all times. 
The L-A is rudder Write today for full infor- 
steered. Thisisone ™ation about this speedy, 
of the feateres thal economical, trouble - proof 
make it the faveced outboard motor. 

motor of experienced Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. 
boatmen. 2202 Jackson&t. Jackson, Mich. 


JOCKWOOD-ASH 


MARINE @ ENGINES 
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You Furnish the Raw 
Furs and SAVE 30% 
to 50% 


Think of the joy and personal satisfaction 
your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart 
would get out of a beautiful fur set or coat 
made from furs you trap. You not only 
give them pleasure and comfort as well as 
furs that will give years of service, but it 
will reflect your own good taste in present- 
ing them. Save your next catch of furs and 
have them tanned and made into garments 
that will be prized. Send them to 


The Old Reliable Fur House 


and get first-class, guaranteed workmanship. 
When you furnish the furs you are sure of 
better fur garments because you know ex- 
actly what you are getting. Include in your 
order some skins to be made into a comfort- 
able cap, gloves, coat collar or a fur coat 
for yourself. There is unlimited pleasure 
in wearing furs you trap. Our 57 years’ 
standing in the fur business is your guar- 
antee of our reliability, 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


gives latest styles suggestions and full in- 
formation regarding the tanning and manu- 
facturing of your raw furs into garments. 
Send today for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
Established 1864 
32 South First Street 


Marshalltown, Iowa 














Hunting 


Make this year’s hunt 
a success with a new 
type, high - powered 
Weiss Alpine Binoc- 
ular. It annihilates 
distance and increases 
your hunting range 
ten times. 


Write for Special Offer 


WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. 


1727 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


[ Better 

















BEAUTIFUL FURS 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 
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downward. Generally he would take the 
fly, but sometimes, finding only feathers 
and not a hopper, he would turn and surge 
away again. 

Then suddenly came a change. The 
sun was dropping toward the western 
hills. I had reached a stretch which I 
knew from former experience was full 
of trout, thick willows on one side and 
high grasses on the other. Here a big 
brown would mysteriously appear in the 
clear water, attracted by the splash of the 
fly, but he would not take. Again and 
again the unpleasant thing wouid happen. 
I had forced on me the conclusion that 
Mr. Brown’s appetite for that day at least 
was waning, and I returned once more to 
book-learned snowflake fly flutterings. 
After that I got a few small fish, but none 
of the respectable burgers of the brock. 
When, for experiment, however, I did 
snap my fly upon the surface, it always 
was given due attention by one of the 
more hefty, but never mouthed. 

With this brook day in memory, and 
another day on the same brook precisely 
like it, I jot down, and I hope with indel- 
ible ink, in my mental notebook: “There 
are times when you should forget book- 
learning.” 


A FEW QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


NEW JERSEY COAST POUND NETS 
Editor Fie_tp AND STREAM: 

A friend of mine comes up from Barnegat 
City and tells me that in a few weeks there 
will be one hundred and twenty-five pound nets 
between Barnegat City and Atlantic City, say 
a distance of about forty miles. Last summer 
I understood there were but thirty-five pound 
nets in this zone. 

If our government would send _ inspectors 
down to Barnegat I could take them along the 
coast from Bay Head to Cape May and could 
show them the facts. 

When I hear this talk about fifty years from 
now—or ten days—it really makes me sick. 
Why cannot this sort of thing be stopped at 
once? 

Let me add that your Fretp anp Stream for 
May is a dandy, heaps of good reading in it. 

Ropert Hare Powe. 

We thank Mr. Powel again for giving the 
magazine inside information as_ to commercial 
netting along the Jersey coast. If he is correct 
in his statement that in a given zone of about 
forty miles, and at one year’s interval, the 
pound nets have increased from thirty-five to 
one hundred and twenty-five, it takes no higher 
mathematics to foretell what will be the condi- 
tions say ten years from now. 

When the nets along the entire coastline 
overlap and touch everywhere, it may be a little 
late to do anything more than for some of us 
to rend our shirts and use savory Anglo-Saxon 
anti-church talk. Some of us are doing that 
now. 

Cannot something but talk be done before 
our scientific societies are offering a reward of 
ten thousand dollars for a single specimen of 
the supposedly extinct species of bluefish or 
striped bass? 

Cannot something but talk be done before 
history shall record, “Several years ago the 
last net was removed from the Jersey coast- 
line, because during the previous fishing season 
nothing was taken but a few searobins. Where 
the fish have gone is a much discussed subject 
in ichthyological circles, but, like the Long 
Island and the Massachusetts coast whales, they 
are certainly gone. To-day the only fresh fish 
in our markets are Greenland codfish and 
southern Carp. Codfish are quoted at one dol- 
lar and fifteen cents a pound and Carp sell at 
one dollar sixty.’ 


ANGLEWORMS 
Editor Firip anp STREAM: 

Can you give me some good dope as to how 
to keep night crawlers—worms—in good condi- 
tion from early spring, when they are plentiful, 
till the fishing season? 

W. S. Bartey. 


In his “Angler’s Companion,” Thomas Tod 
Stoddard, one of the Scottish worm fishing 
experts, and, incidentally a delightful poet, gives 
directions for keeping a stock of angleworms on 
hand. Stoddart’s method is simple, merely stor- 
ing the worms in a quantity of leaf mould mixed 
with cow-dung. It is suggested that a mixture 
of leaf mould, cow-dung and good garden soil 


might give getter results than simply cow-dung 
and rotten leaves. Also, a large packing box, 
sunken in a shady place and covered with dead 
leaves, would keep worms well, provided the 
place were where the contents of the box would 
not get too much moisture in a rainstorm. 
Plenty of moisture is important but not so that 
the soil is heavily RF 

It is not generally known that the cellars 
of some old houses, when not too deep, and, of 
course, not cellars with cement floorings, yield 
many worms, which can be_ obtained even in 
winter. I once dug worms in plenty in early 
March in a cellar of a house in the very middle 
of the city of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

In very dry weather worms can nearly _? 
be had near the posts of fences and under the 
eaves of chicken houses. Chicken yards, even 
in the middle of a hard drought, are generally 
dead sure places for finding angleworms. 

Without doubt, also, a good place for finding 
angleworms in dry weather would be under the 
board flooring and near the side walls of old 
barns. 

Salt water poured upon dry ground will 
sometimes bring worms to the surface. The 
worms should immediately be washed free from 
the salt water or they will quickly die. 

Frsniwe Eptror. 


FISHING AND LONG LIFE 


‘THE daily papers recently announced 
the death of a olergyman who was 
born in 1821. He graduated from his col- 
lege way back in 1843, and he was a 
chaplain of a New York regiment during 
the Civil War. But the thing that we 
are interested in is that the clergyman 
was an enthusiastic fisherman. 

Now, a standard mortality table, the 
“Actuaries,” which includes age 99, has 
but one life out of 100,000 living at age 
10 that reaches the age of 99. Hence by 
this standard table, at age 10 this fishing 
clergyman had against his chance of liv- 
ing as long as he did 99,999 chances to 
00,000, or his chance of survival to the 
century milestone was about one in one 
hundred thousand 

From Izaak Walton down, and long be- 
fore Walton’s time, fishermen have been 
an extra long-living race. Walton him- 
self died in ‘his ninety-first year. And 
the list of great ages among fishermen is 
a very lengthy one. 


LL sports in the open air promote 

longevity, and fishing seems thus to 
prolong life more than most other open- 
air sports. Much attention has recently 
been given by many associations for add- 
ing to the health of all and increasing the 
duration of human life. Life insurance 
companies in particular are financially 
concerned in this matter. These compa- 
nies, as well as all associations that desire 
to increase human longevity, cannot do 
better than urge life in the open air, par- 
ticularly urge upon the young the delights 
of sport with rod and gun, as not only 
giving great enjoyment but as much add- 
ing to health and much increasing the 
chance of length of days. 

This magazine is devoted primarily to 
the interests of sport with the rod and 
gun, but it also can be regarded as a 
journal that in arousing interest in out- 
door sports is what can be called a “Good 
Health Magazine.” 

We all desire robust health, and we, if 
we are normal, all desire to live as long 
as we possibly can. And one day a week 
in the open, and a long woodsy vacation 
in camp or in forest hostelry, will bring 
robust health to the average man and will 
add immensely to his chance for long 
living. 


T is a safe guess that Methuselah was a 

sportsman. We know that Henry Jen- 
kins was, the latter a kind of longevity 
rival to Methuse; for Jenkins is accredited 
with 196 years, and Jenkins was one of 
the biggest fishing bugs of his time. 

There is a way by which the average 
human can do the work of about two men 
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and not fall down under the strain, and 
actually do his work and outlive his neigh- 
bors. That way is to use a rod as medi- 
cine, and so frequently that the chap will 
get the reputation of being a “fishing 
crank.” And the jcke of it is that this 
best medicine of all for health and long 
life tastes so good that the more you take 
of it the more you want. 

Referring to the century-living and fish- 
ing clergyman who has been mentioned: 
If a manufacturer of a patent nostrum 
put the following advertisement in the 
daily papers his mails would be flooded 
with orders for his stuff: 

“A Habitual Taker of Our Great Rem- 
edy Held Off Death for 100 Years! 
Other of Our Customers Have Done 
Even Better. For Instance, an Ardent 
User of Our Remedy Lived to be 196! 
Unquestionable Proof of These Facts 
Furnished at This Office.” 


E here advertise the glorious and 

ancient Remedy of Fishing. The 
charge for the receipt is the price of one 
issue of this magazine. If the patient 
feels generous, he is not forbidden from 
taking a year’s subscription as the pre- 
scription for any ill he may have or fear 
that he may have in future. Consult with 
your local tackle dealers for the means 
for taking the cure. Rods, reels, lines, 
artificial flies, grubs, angleworms, min- 
nows are to be mixed judiciously with 
the remedy; also sunsets, birds, flowers, 
and getting so tired you could sleep on a 
mattress stuffed with fishhooks. 

Solomon said “A rod for the fool’s 
back,” but he forgot to add to his steno., 
“But a rod over the shoulder or swing- 
ing in the hand of the wise.” 


COASTAL FISHERIES 
E have obtained permission to print 
the following letter, which was ad- 
dressed to one of the readers of FIELp 
AND STREAM: 


Dear Sir: 

The people of the shore counties of this 
State (New Jersey) are a unit in con- 
demning the pound nets. Those owning 
and operating these nets alone are in 
favor of them. The pound net men claim 
that they catch a vast amount of fish and 
can sell them cheaper than the hook and 
line fishermen. 

For a few years after they began op- 
erating these nets that statement was true. 
Now it is quite the reverse. Each year 
they get fewer fish, and the prices are 
more than double what they were before 
pound fishing began. This is not because 
of what they catch and market, but be- 
cause of the young fish that are gilled in 
their weirs or head nets and left there 
until they rot and fall out, and of the 
other millions of small fish that take their 
places and are killed in the same manner. 

Along our coast the tide rises and falls 
from four to six feet, and if anyone dis- 
putes this statement let him view these 
head nets in the fall, when the young 
bluefish and other fish also are migrating 
to the South. Not so many small fish are 
destroyed in the spring, for the simple 
reason that millions were destroyed in the 
fall, and those that escaped are larger and 
more wary of the nets. 

For more than sixty years I have done 
more or less fishing, and for recreation. 
I still go fishing, but at places in our bay, 
where forty years ago I could easily catch 
fifty or one hundred weakfish or bluefish, 
now I cannot catch a single bluefish and 
am exceedingly lucky if I get a dozen 
weakfish, more often three or four or per- 
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Trouble 
Zone— 


YOUR NOSE 
AND THROAT 





’Phoning Irritates 
Your Trouble Zone 


Busy Americans! 


AD 


Always talking, selling, 
‘phoning, dictating, singing, lecturing! No won- 
der our voices get husky and “tired.” Nature 
never intended throats to do so much work with- 
out extra protection. Take a few Luden’s every 
day to soothe irritation of the “trouble zone.” 


LUDENS 
<<EENe thol 






W. H. LUDEN 
Since 1881 
READING, Pa. 


Famous Yellow Package 
Now wax-wrapped 
and sealed ‘weatherproof 
Three complete packages in one (4g) 
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She Only miote) 


of its kind in the world! 


ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 





be 
Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember, you 
have got to allow ample time for transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by, sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.’ 

Send 6c in stamps for illustrated catalog show- 
ing all different designs and sizes for all purposes. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Agents, Von Lengerke & Se! 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., 


OUTDOOR BOOKS "Tucano Eoditoc of F Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are described in this work. 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.00. 

Camping Out A sequel to Camp Craft. 
back, camping, lone hiking, winter camping, etc. 
and Stream, 50 

Rifles and Shotguns Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind-shooting, patterns, snap-shooting, etc. A complete and 
authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8. Springfield. 
Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00, 

The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishin With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing-shooting and 
rifle-shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 Thestenttens. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, 5 

The Sportsman's Workshop How to make tents, packs, outdoor gear, cook kits and camp stoves, 
roa ooisiog and lure making, rifle upkeep and ne reloading, decoy and battery making; how to equip a 
sportsman’s workshop. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 

The American Hunting The latest and best book on the subject. 252 pp., 32 illustrations. 
Selecting and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising puppies, kennel building, hygiene, 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00 

Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th << New York City 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 
fully clear, large 
sized reproduc- 00 
tions, art paper in — 
gold, postpaid 


CALLEN ART STUDIOS 
4109 Broadway , Oakland, Cal. U.S.A. 











282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 


A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field 
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Defies the Elements 
WEIGHS 19 OUNCES pana 


PACKS 8x4x1% INCHES 


for outdoor purposes. 


a) Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


UTILITY Auto Tent—Fits 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 
29 years and are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, 
Trappers, Fishermen, Automobilists, € 
Ranchmen, Forest Services and Woodsmen as the most reliable 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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Southland Steamship Co., Savannah, Ga. 





WE HAVE THEM 





Just received, big importation finest quality German 
high-power prism binoculars. Why purchase an un- 





heard of make, when we can sell you the genuine 
| Zeiss, Goerz, Busch Hensoldt, etc., at even less 
money. Special offer good only while present stock 


lasts. Write at once, 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Importers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


for Your Hunting or Fishing Pal 


your Guide, or the farmer who so generously let you shoot over 


What could be more appropriate or more appreciated as a Christ- 
mas or New Year's gift than a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM—a reminder each month in the year of the good times 
you, have had together. 


We will send him a card as a remembrance from you. 
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—no rubber to 
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Guaranteed OneYear—Price75* 
Ask your dealer for - 
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Guaranteed Suspenders, Garters and Hose Supporters 
Accept no substitutes —Look for name on buckles. 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co.,Mfrs.,Adrian, Mich. 














For Your Phonograph 


THE BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO G 5 
For phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns und all delicate machines, Nyoil is the 
safest and most highly refined lubricant. Color 
less, has no odor, will not 
um or get rancid. Big 
25c lasts a long time. 
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\Trial size 10c. Buy Nyoil of Sericates Fi 
SHES 


dealer or write 
wm. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass, CLEANS ~~ POL 











Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big 
magazine, showing how to make 
better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
165 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 








haps none. And unless pound nets are 
abolished at sea and all nets in our bays, 
fishing will soon be useless, as there will 
be nothing left to catch. 


JosepH R. Ripceway. 


FIELD AND STREAM has received a num- 
ber of letters that state the case against 
present commercial methods of fishing in 
much the same way as does Mr. Ridge- 
way. Some of these, like the letter above, 
are from persons who have been familiar 
with the coast for a double generation. 
If these persons are mistaken in their 
views it is indeed singular. They know 
whereof they speak and they speak with 
the authority of experience. They do not 
think that the ocean is such a vast reser- 
voir of fishy life that it can be drawn 
upon without limit. In any court of jus- 
tice the testimony of such men would be 
given proper weight. Let us listen to 
them and take action before it is too late. 
—FisHinc Epitor. 


TAKABLE TROUT 


IELD AND STREAM has before 

called attention to the six-inch infant 
trout which by law in many States can 
be creeled by the fishermen. It is true 
that many fishermen do not take advan- 
tage of the generosity of the law and care- 
fully return to the water most, or a con- 
siderable portion, of trout under the 
eight-inch length. And it is a pity that 
this practice is not more general than 
it is. 

A six-inch troutling gives no sport on 
the hook, and when shriveled up by frying 
in the pan it is but a mouthful or so. A 
six-inch trout is a baby trout, but in an- 
other fishing season the six-incher will 
be a decent fish. Six-inch brown trout in 
particular are petty trouty infants, and 
when we consider the great size that any 
brown .trout that has a fair amount of 
food will attain, it seems rather foolish, 
to say the least, that these petty bits of 
fish should be creeled. 

It is perfectly natural for any of us to 
suppose that the limit fixed by the State 
is a fair limit, and when fish are scarce 
and we are working hard, with but little 
result, it is perfectly natural to creel with 
joy even a six-incher. But in doing this 
we are making our sport less for another 
fishing season. Let us, one and all, try 
to remember this and not take the undue 
advantage that the law gives us. 


E can hope, however, that in the 

near future a limit of at least seven 
inches will be the legal requirement in 
the case of brook trout, and at least eight 
inches in the case of the brown. 

Good sportsmen of the gun would not 
shoot infant game birds, even if circum- 
stances and time of year allowed, and it 
is not unreasonable that rodsters should 
be just as careful of their game fish. 

When things get crystallized in the law, 
it is always difficult to obtain changes, 
even if changes are generally desired. But 
it would seem that as many of the streams 
of the State of New York are stocked 
with the brown trout, that this State 
should lead the way in a change of the 
minimum length of trout to be creeled. 
FieLD AND STREAM asks the Conservation 
Commissioners of New York to take the 
matter into consideration and see if in 
this State it would not benefit all trout 
fishermen if the limit of length were 
raised. Many fishermen believe that this 
would be the case. They reason that 


such a change could not possibly injure 
the fishing, and therefore it would surely 
make the fishing better. 
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ONE OF THE ROYAL LINEAGE 
A mackerel sky was gliding on high, 
As I wandered down to the shore. 
And I looked upstream, and I seemed to 
dream 
Of the days that had gone before; 


And of bass I'd fought, and of bass I'd | 


caught 
In the rushing river there, 
And of joys I’d had, when the fish were 
mad 
And biting like hungry bear. 


I threw in my line, that was silken fine, 
With its fly of vermillion hue. 

Then I reeled in slow, for I did not know 
Just what the bass would do, 

For some will endure,-as if not sure 
Exactly what is their want, 

While others will pull, like an angry bull, 
At the thing that seems to taunt. 


Then with a splendid thrill, my heart did 


For something had seized my bait. 
Then my line grew tight, and I knew it 
would fight 
And never resign to fate. 
Then the fight was on, and I was almost 
gone 
3efore it showed a fin. 
For it was the kind you may often find, 
The kind that won’t give in. 


Then quick through the reeds, where the 
minnow feeds, 
It rushed with an 
Then toward the 
roar, 
And into the air with a flash. 
And my pole was bent, and my arms were 
Spent 
Before the fight did pass; 
And I pulled it in (though it seemed a 
sin) 
To find it a five-pound bass. 


angry dash; 
shore, with a madd’ning 


Then he looked my way, and he seemed 
to say, 
“How would you like my plight?” 
Then down I sat, and I thought a bit 
And decided it was not right. 
So I threw him in, and he began to swim 
With the help of his finny helm; 
And you'll find him there, if you really 


care, 
King of that River Realm. 
Georce A. SMITH. 
INFORMATION 
Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 
IRGINIUS, in his article, “A Week 
in North Carolina,” in your August 


fish 
was 
fish known 
“pickerel,”’ as 


number, mentions 
known there as a 
not sure whether it was the 
in the North as “pike” or 
he did not catch one. I believe I can de- 
scribe this fish to you. We have two fish 
of the pike family in North Florida, the 
larger we call a j: ick, the smaller is known 
as pike. I do not think they are found 
in South Florida. 

The jack of this section has a dark- 
colored back, almost black, green spotted 
sides shading to a white belly. The belly 
fins are white. They are not a large fish, 
although much larger than the pike. I 
do not remember having weighed one, but 
am sure that they never weigh more than 
five pounds. Their flesh is finely flavored 
but full of very small bones, similar to 
the ones found in a shad. 


fishing for a 
“jack,” which he 


HE pike is a small fellow, not grow- 
ing more than a foot long, seldom 
that large, and hardly ever weighing a 
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A Sportsman’s Boot for Winter Wear 





Built Especially to Defy Snow, Slush and Mud 


For the last thirty cold, wet winters this great member of the famous 
family of Cutter Boots has been keeping the feet of outdoorsmen warm, 


dry and comfortable. 














The A. A. Cutter Company 


PRICES originated this boot and Furnished the Government Spectieations 
8 inch, $5.00 with 58,000 pairs in 1918. Tops of the most dur- Best Quality 
. inch, § by able Kangaroo Calf Leather are attached to sturdy | +7... Widths: 
14inch, 6.75 but flexible Lincoln ‘Gold Seal” Rolled Edge rubber. ide, 
16 inch, 7.25 " e Medium, 
18 inch, 7.75 Worn over heavy woolen sox, eee 
With Heels they give a comfort-value far Catalog on 
ame greater than their moderate cost. pra 














A. A. Cutter Company, Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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‘Seasick Remedy 


eee Guaranteed or 
oney Refunded 


Officially adopted by Steam- 
ship Companies on both fresh 
and salt water —endorsed by 
highest authorities—and use 
by travelers the world over. 
Contains no cocaine. morphine, 
opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 
loon ee ucts, or their derivatives. 
eS Sold by leading druggists. (0c box enough 
i for hours. $1.20 box for ocean voyage. 


THE ORE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF NAUSEA 
A copy of Mothersill's Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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Yet the hair 


Go with the hide’ 


MAKE plans to have 
your big game heads 
by us, or the 
hide or skin made into 
Spe- 
cialization in taxidermy 
and fur tanning makes 
us competent and reli- 
able to tan any wild or 
domestic animal hide 


mounte 


garments or rugs. 


with hair or fur on 


and make it into caps, 
robes, men’s or women’s 
garments at a very 


moderate. price. 


Let us send you our 
free illustrated cata- 
log that shows you 
exactly how to pre- 
pare skins for ship- 
ping, illustrates 
styles of garments, 
and shows prices on 
head mounting, taxi- 
dermy and tanning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing 


655 West Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


it, 


Co. 














“PREMIER” MALLARD, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


this year. . 
Perfect in shape and coloration. 
good dealers. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 5970 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ever Hanker for that French 75? 


A duck hunter with a second-rate layout of decoys 
will need one of: those long-range 75’s which the 
French used to such advantage before he will bring 
down any of the wise old birds that are going over 
The only answer is MASON’S DECOYS. 


Send today 


All species, At all 
for interesting booklet. 











100%VinginWool 
Mackinaw 


DIRECT 


fom MILL 
“YOU 


E comfortable in 

a fine, serviceable 
mackinaw this win- 
ter. Buy direct from 
the mill and make 
sure of the quality 
and get the big sav- 
ings. Made of heavy, 
warm Homewool — 
100% American 
Grown Virgin Wool— 
not an ounce of 
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full pound. The color is dark brown 
on the back, a lighter shade on the sides 
merging into a creamy white belly. The 
belly fins are blood red. They raise 


mostly in cypress ponds and are caught 
in small streams running out of the ponds 
during the spring. Pike are also fine to 
eat. The same bones found in the jack 
are probably present in the pike. He is 
so small, though, that when fried real 
crisp they are not noticeable. After re- 
moving the backbone all the balance of the 
fish can be eaten, bones and all. 

Hoping that there may be some infor- 
mation in above regarding the “jack” 
mentioned by Virginius, and that the part 
about the pike will be interesting to you. 

O. K. Paxton. 


(Continued from page 859) 
AUTOCAMPING IN THE CATS- 
KILLS 


By Floris Everette Brimmer 
along the highway). Camp near the trail 
that leads from the highway to the fire 
watcher’s station and hike to the peak. 
The trail to the top of Hunter Mountain, 
near Hunter, starts at the Becker farm, 
a short distance north of Stony Clove. 
The Conservation Commission keeps a 
tower for fire observation on Hunter that 
will give you a view worth the climb. 
Stony Clove is a gorge of sights. On the 
summit of Mount Tremper is another ob- 
servation tower near Phoenicia. 


UST at the present time the most popu- 

lar spot in the whole Catskills is the 
John Burroughs farm near Roxbury. Here 
as many as eighty to a hundred tourists 
flock each day of the week, and Sunday 
they don’t try to count them. Here the 
Poet-Naturalist was born, and here rest 
his remains after eighty-four years of 
“work and play” on this green earth. The 
Burroughs farm is reached by going north 
through Roxbury to the first farm, where 
a red dirt road leads to the left (west) 
directly over the railroad tracks. This 
dirt road is followed for perhaps a mile 
until you come to a “three corners” where 
there is a whitewashed stone building, 
which building is the “Stone Jug” (noth- 
ing wet here) or Stone School House 
where John Burroughs went to school 
with Jay Gould. You take the left (south) 
turn here at the “Stone Jug” and you are 
on the old Burroughs farm. 

Woodchuck Lodge is the place most 
sought by tourists, and this is the third 
house on the right as you climb up the 
hill after leaving the “Hardscrabble” road 
on which is situated the “Stone Jug.” It 
stands on the right of the road, unpromis- 
ing and harsh, unpainted but with vine- 
covered porch; Burroughs Mountain 
rising up back of it. 


OURISTS will do well not to try to 

stop at Woodchuck Lodge because of 
the narrow road and the incline of the 
road, but go on up the hill past the Hay- 
barn and Memorial Field to the top of 
the hill a little beyond where there is 
plenty of room to park your car and visit 
| the grave of the Naturalist, as well as the 
other places of interest. 

Autocampers will be glad to know that 
on the Burroughs farm at the top of the 
hill there is a beautiful place to camp, 
known as the Beech Woods. The writer 
and his family were very graciously given 
permission to camp and prepare dinner 
here in a fine place overlooking the won- 
derful view of the Delaware valley, and 
in the very woods where John Burroughs 
saw the first unknown bird with blue 
plumage that caused him to investigate 
Audubon and the others to see what it 


might be, leading him eventually into the 
lifework for which he became famous. 


ATER for cooking and drinking 

may be secured at the rear of 
Woodchuck Lodge, where you will want 
to go and ask permission to camp any- 
how, or you may secure good water at 
the spring across the road from the Beech 
Woods over in Memorial Field near the 
Boyhood Rock and Ironwood Tree where 
John Burroughs played when a lad. It 
was this rock near the spring of which 
the Naturalist said, “Here I climbed at 
sundown when a boy to rest from work 
and play, and to listen to the vesper spar- 
row sing, and here I hope to rest when my 
work and play are over—when the sun 
goes down—here by my boyhood rock.” 
His grave is just below this Boyhood 
Rock, as he wanted it. 

It was interesting to me to remember 
that here by this rock John Burroughs 
shot his first partridge when he was eleven 
or twelve years old with a muzzle loader. 
In the woods just above the rock the par- 
tridge quit-quitted on a log while Johnny 
aimed his heavy arm, resting it on the 
limb of a small tree. Just as he had the 
gun lined up and was about to pull, the 
tree broke and the gun tumbled to earth. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Partridge was accom- 
modating enough to sit there and wait 
for a second aim. This time things went 
as per schedule and John, Burroughs had 
killed his first partridge. 


N the way back to his home that morn- 

ing Johnny Burroughs heard a re- 
markable squawking in the Beech Woods 
where we camped. Investigation showed 
a swooping cloud of crows horse-playing 
a great horned ow). The lad took little 
time in shooting this bird, and then in 
triumph bore home the result of his first 
hunt, a partridge and an owl. All about 
the woods of this section Johnny and his 
brothers hunted ’coons with Old Cuff. One 
night the boys failed to shine the ’coon’s 
eyes over an Old Clump (later named by 
Roxbury citizens “Burroughs Mountain”), 
and so John and his brother Wilson 
camped with the dog all night at the foot 
of the ’coon tree and shot out their cap- 
tive early next morning. 

Besides raccoons young John Burroughs 
liked hunting foxes as well, and he thor- 
oughly believed in preparation. He had 
his brothers roll pumpkins down the hill- 
side for him to shoot at in order to make 
sure he could hit a running fox. One 
day he went out with his hound Spot after 
Sir Reynard. The hunter took up his 
stand on a well-known runway and pa- 
tiently waited. After a long wait some- 
thing stirred and not fifty feet away was 
a superb red dog fox. So fascinated and 
startled was the lad that he experienced 
an attack of “buck fever” and failed to 
do more than gape. It was a standing 
joke for years, and the brothers never 
failed to twit John about forgetting to 
shoot at his first fox. Often the young 
Burroughs shot wild pigeons for pigeon- 
pie, and in later years he almost never 
forgave himself for countless chipmunks 
he shot ‘with the musket loaded with peb- 
bles when they made raids on his father’s 
corn. There were (and are) 350 acres 
on the old Burroughs farm, and Johnny 
had plenty of room to hunt without going 
off his father’s place. This same farm 
today is well worth the visit of the auto- 
camper, for all about it are the marks 
of the boyhood of the Naturalist. Just 
below the place where he was born, which 
is beyond (south) of the Beech Woods, 
there is still standing a red sandstone dam, 
that John built alone in the stream that 
came from the overflow of the roadside 
watering trough, for a swimming pool. 
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There are also the Giant Stairs along the 
road where the boy Burroughs rested 
when after the cows in the pasture which 
has now become Memorial Field. Below 
the road is the bark peeling where much 
hunting and trout fishing was done. 


OODCHUCK LODGE should be 

visited by the autocamper, for here 
since 1908 the Naturalist spent his sum- 
mers and early falls. At the Lodge you 
will meet Dr. Clara Barrus, the personal 
physician and biographer of John Bur- 
roughs, and she will gladly show you the 
study in the Lodge and the many things 
of interest. Personally the writer was 
much interested in a long fur coat made 
from woodchuck skins, which the Natural- 
ist had presented to Dr. Barrus. John 
Burroughs shot the ’chucks, which live in 
their burrows all about Woodchuck Lodge, 
tanned the hides himself and then had 
them made into a coat. Dr. Barrus con- 
sented to sit in her woodchuck coat on 
the porch of Woodchuck Lodge for the 
writer to click her picture. Dr. Barrus 
also loaned me a photograph of the Na- 
turalist waiting with ready rifle for a 
woodchuck to pop out his head over in 
the meadow. 


HE cold and pare exterior of Wood- 
chuck Lodge is in contradiction to the 
complete study inside at the southeast 
corner. Here are desks and books and 
pictures and the interesting things col- 
lected about the fields. Few visitors at 
Woodchuck Lodge realize that John Bur- 
roughs actually did little of his writing 
in this study. His favorite working place 
was in the Haybarn just across the road 
and up the hill perhaps ten rods just be- 
yond the orchard. In this unpainted, 
rough board old barn the Naturalist 
wrote, “Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt,” “A Barn Door Outlook,” “A 
Hay-Barn Idyl,” and dozens of other 
books and essays that he worked out in 
whole or part during the summer and 
early fall of the year when living at Wood- 
chuck Lodge. : 
The view over the Delaware valley 
(East Branch) from Woodchuck Lodge 
is majestic. The distant peaks must be 
an inspiration to the faintest imagination. 
In the foreground are green meadows 
locked in stone walls. Indeed, the whole 
Burroughs farm seems a picture book of 
red sandstone walls. However, right in 
front of the Beech Woods, where auto- 
campers are permitted to build wood fires, 
provided they do not misuse this privi- 
lege, there is an old wire fence for a dis- 
tance and the bars through which you 
drive your car right into the Beech Woods 
are of poles. Stone walls are practically 
everywhere else. And in the valley be- 
low is the tiny Pepacton (Indian name 
for East Branch Delaware) and the 
macadam road leading into the unreal 
distance to the southward, where the blue 
peaks blend with the sky and the valley, 
is a tiny notch like a rear rifle sight. 


OMEBODY said with truth that when 

God created the Catskills He must 
have foreseen that nearby would some day 
be the largest city in the world, and so 
the Creator made a gigantic picture park. 
Such, indeed, are the Catskills. If they 
could have been located hundreds of miles 
away somewhere they would be far more 
highly appreciated. Being so convenient 
we have gone to distant fields more en- 
chanted, but having nothing except dis- 
tance to reach them, not offered to the 
autocamper by the Catskill Mountains. 
And to the automobile camper who lives 
far distant the Catskills will hold per- 
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haps even more fascination. Anyhow, 
when I want a mountain landscape with 
gorges and tumbling brooks and clear air 
with color-riot sunsets and trout for 
breakfast, I know where I’m going. 


(Continued from page 849) 
WAYS OF THE WILD TURKEY 
By Archibald Rutledge 


car or in a buggy, come within twenty 
steps of whole flocks of turkeys, which 
appeared no wilder than a common farm 
brood. But let a man once detach his 
fell shape from the vehicle in which he 
rides, and the turkeys will at once recog- 
nize their ancient and inveterate enemy. 
Occasionally, a wild turkey will display 
something like stupidity. It-+seems almost 
impossible for one to become accustomed 
to the nature of a woven-wire fence; and 
wild turkeys have been known actually to 
be caught by hand while they were vainly 
and with absorbed struggles trying to 
force their way through such an obstacle. 
When setting, the female can readily be 
approached; indeed, it is not a difficult 
matter for a man to catch a wild turkey 
hen on her nest while she in incubating, 
especially if the eggs are near hatching. 


HE mating and nesting habits of this 

great bird are naturally of peculiar 
interest. In all regions where turkeys are 
found, “gobbling” begins with the earliest 
hints of spring. This continues for at 
least a month, during which there may 
be no actual mating of the birds. This 
gobbling is the challenging call of the 
old males; and in turkey country it may 
be heard chiefly in the early morning and 
in the late evening. It is a curiously pro- 
tracted performance; sometimes a single 
individual will gobble for hours. It is 
occasioned, of course, by the awakening 
of the creative instinct with the dawning 
of the new year, when the physical being 
of the bird undergoes decided changes. 
The plumage takes on a new sheen. The 
nervous centers of the body are vitally 
stimulated. The gobbler’s lores and his 
head and throat become a fiery red. He 
seems at such a season to do nothing 
but gobble and strut—unless it be to fight 
every other male that dares to come with- 
in his domain. The gobbling seldom 
starts instinctively; I mean that it seems 
like an irritated rebuke of some noise. 
The scream of a hawk, the lowing of a 
cow, the fall of a dead limb—any one of 
these will provoke a challenge from a 
male. In regions where turkeys are much 
hunted, a gobbler will not answer any 
sound such as a whistle or the crack of 
a whip; but in very wild swamps such 
noises are replied to. During this season 
mentioned, an old male will seldom leave 
the roost without having duly bidden defi- 
ance to the world at large and to his own 
kind in particular. I regret that in some 
States hunters are permitted to shoot tur- 
keys in the late months of winter, when 
the birds are gobbling; and at such a time 
it is an easy matter to lure these splendid 
creatures within gunshot. A hunter will 
usually imitate the soft and plaintive call 
of the female; but (strange as it may 
seem) far more effective is the voluble 
and entirely masculine challenge of the 
male. So straight will be the line that 
one gobbler will run to another that a 
surveyor might well envy its accuracy. 
But in this, as in all similar instances, 
there is something peculiarly reprehen- 
sible in thus taking advantage of the sex- 
nature of noble wild life. 
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URING the period of gobbling, while 
the males are literally working them- 
selves into a pitch of fury over the mat- 
ter of rivals, the females are shy and 
retiring. But the flocks of winter are 
now broken up, and the Voice of Eden 
is sounding to them. As the time for 
mating approaches, the females begin to 
nswer -the males. Their calls are faint 
onl alluring; yet the sound carries far 
through wildwoods. 

The nest is commonly made beside an 
old log, with wild briers or bushes over- 
hanging it. Unless the first nest is de- 
troyed, but one brood is raised; this rule 
holds for almost all birds, from the low- 
est to the highest orders. The average 
number of eggs laid by a wild turkey hen 
is twelve, though clutches of eighteen and 
twenty eggs are occasionally found. Dur- 
ing the incubation period, the hen leaves 
her nest twice a day—in the early morn- 
ing and in the late evening. At such 
times she is comparatively tame, appear- 
ing to think more of keeping her nest se- 
ret than of her own safety. My impres- 
sions of wild hens abroad at such times 
have always been the same: the birds 
are plaintively tame. They appear to take 
the attitude that they should really be 
spared observation while their domestic 
duties are so vital and so pressing. 


HEN her brood is young, the 
’ mother will risk herself perilously to 
save her babies. Upon being surprisedby 
an enemy, she wil! resort to the cus- 
tomary pitiful pretense of being wounded. 
Her chicks meanwhile vanish into hiding. 
If very young, they are not larger than 
quail ; delicate, eerie-like little creatures 
whose survival amid the gross jungles in 
which they are reared seems remarkable. 
The mother will craftily time her crippled 
performance with the “getaway” of her 
brood. However tiny they be, the young 
wilb remain hidden until the mother calls. 
This may mean a wait of half an hour or 
more. How marvelous is such obedience! 
How many so-called well-disciplined chil- 
dren could perform the same feat? It 
seems more than instinct; it means char- 
acter. When the old hen does call them 
forth, delicate stirrings and flute-like pip- 
ings will be heard as the little ones hurry 
through the “fairy forests of grass.” 
Their little piping calls, when the mother 
is gathering them after an adventure with 
danger, is one of the sweetest sounds in 
nature. 


HE young are hardy; but during their 

first two weeks of life wet weather 
is very bad for them. If they get in a 
bedraggled condition while trying to 
follow their mother through long, wet 
grasses, they succumb. A wild hen that 
is rearing her first brood is likely to lead 
her chicks much faster than is good for 
them, whereas an old hen uses more 
sense and skill. Such a family, consist- 
ing of from six to twenty birds, w#l re- 
main together until the breeding season 
of the following year. The old males are 
usually solitaries, or else they travel in 
pairs. I have counted nine mature males 
together at one time; at another, eight; 
and at another, ten. 

I have said that the young wild turkey 
is hardy. Knowing this, many people 
have attempted to raise wild turkeys, 
either by setting the eggs or by capturing 
or confining the young. The plan seldom 
succeeds. It has been done, and it can 
again be done; but conditions attending 
it must be just right. Who raises a wild 
turkey is exceedingly lucky. Any cod- 
dling, petting, or artificial attention of any 
kind, particularly any handling, appears 
fatal to the wild nature. Sometimes, “by 
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The object of a hunter’s or camper’s kit is to carry all the neces 
sities of life in the smallest amount of space. Now, no one car 
exist without a hair brush and mirror, and THE O. D. S. HAIR 
BRUSH AND MIRROR is made so that it can be carried in the 
vest pocket, or put into a corner of the kit-bag, where it will 
take up no room at all, and the beauty of it is that the mirror 
cannot be broken nor the bristles crushed, no matter how 
tightly it is packed. 

This brush can be obtained at all first-class Sporting Goods 
and Department Stores, If your dealer cannot furnish you, 
we will be pleased to send same on request 


O. DENNIN’S SONS, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


TROY és ons oe 
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Designed Specially 







. 
for Outboard Motor Filson 
HIS high-grade Dunphy Boat . 
T* is so designed as to reduce to a Mackinaw 


minimum the motor vibration which 
soon puts ordinary row boats out of busi- 
ness. It isstanchly built. of selected oak 
and cedar— carefully calked — screw 
holes filled flush with special cement 
—and painted three coats best marine paint. 
T iS AN IDEAL FAMILY BOAT 


HandsomeCatalogueTellsStory 
Write today for full description of this beauty, 
which is carried in stock for immediate > ship- 
ment. and other high-grade Launches, 

and Fishing Boats endoomety ecaee in ‘the free 
Dunphy catalogue 


DUNPHY BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Eau Claire, Dept. F. Wisconsin 


Cruising 
Coat 





TAXIDERMY—FUR DRESSING 


To be assured of first-class work and prompt delivery 
on dressing and dyeing of furskins, game heads 
mounted true to nature, deerskins tanned with hair 
on or made into buckskin, skins tanned, mounted 
and lined into rugs complete or made into robes 
trade with 

M. BROMBERG COMPANY, Dept. B 

Chicago’s Largest and Leading Dressers 

and Dyers of Fine Furs since 1887 
1406-1408 N. Haisted St. Chicago, ILL. 








MUCH BETTER THAN A SWEATER 





Comfortable, serviceable (the whole back a 
pocket). Neat, cozy and warm. In mackinaw 
—red and black plaid, green and black plaid or 
gray and black plaid. Priced at $12.00. 

Order two half sizes larger than w hite collar 
measure. Prompt delivery. 

Send for free a No. 1. Then you'll know why. 
. Cc. ome * =. 

1011 emer AVE. TTLE, WASH. 

“Filson Clothes for the ann Who Knows” 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS AND HUNTERS 


I make a specialty of mounting game heads 
of all kinds. Also tan and make up all kinds 
of hides in rugs and furs ready to wear. I have 
a large supply of game heads, forms and rugs; heads 
ready for use. Send in your orders early. Al) work 
guaranteed and moth proof. Write in for prices. 
H. W. SWIHART 
Taxidermist and Tanner 
Manufacturer of Papier Mache Work 
119 E. Pearl St. Jackson, Mich. 





























RILLIANT SEARCH LICHT 





oa yond Light, made especially for HUNTING Coon, 

Animals that destroy, Beasts, Reptiles, etc.; RU N- 
NING. TRAP LINES, CAMPING, FARMING, etc. 
MANY TIMES MORE POWERFUL THAN ANY SIMILAR LAMP. 
It directs the light wherever you look; shines 300 to 600 feet; 
costs less than 1 cent an hour to operate. 
Double Lens, interchangeable to Narrow Beam or Spread Light. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. Look for the name Brilliant Search Light 
on the Generator and Wooden Box. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $8.50 
for Single Lens Type or $9.75 for Double Lens Bull’s Eye Type, shown above. We 
pay postage to destination. Manufactured exclusively by us for 22 years. 

Our new catalog with wonderful testimonials sent free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
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| M. A. MODELL & SONS 
| 71-79 Cortlandt _ = New York 


Bayeroche St., 66 


| Write for Circular to paeek H3 








New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.75 Prepaid 


ll keep you dry in the hardest rain and 
- otect against the roughest wind. Made 
ofthe best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ment could find. Suit consists of 
ise, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
stichy like @ slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
ut one, Send for one of these 
brand new suits, andif you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 
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BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GOODS 


Cots, blankets and general 
Sportsmen's equipment. Write 
to Department F, Box 1835 
Cisianed, Va., for catalog. 
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a wise and salutary neglect, generous Na- 
ture can take her own.way to perfection,” 
and a young of this bird can be reared. 


Then, added to a tame f flock, he may prove 
of inestimable value in rendering the 
strain hardy, thrifty and prolific. I once! 


had such a wild gobbler. 
as a 


HE came in of his own accord, 

fledgling that had been lost in the 
and had joined a flock of tame 
turkeys wandering in an old pasture. As 
had an extensive range, the young- 
ster throve, and in a year’s time he became 
the head of the flock. For several years 
there was vigorous wild blood among my 


turkeys; the birds were very large, full- 
plumaged, hardy, handsome and heavy. In 
other ways than in their appearance and 
in their hardihood did they show their 
wild strain; for they steadfastly refused 
to enter a turkey-house, but roosted every 
night in the tallest elms, seldom lower 
than fifty feet. While before -the wild 
gobbler came I had had difficulty in rais- 


ing a dozen turkeys a year, as long a’ he 
remained the flock never numbered fewer 
than sixty, and one year rose to cighty- 
four. 

five years. One unlucky 


“ stayed for 





| 
H day he walked into a corncrib through | 


an open door. One of the field-hands 
found him there, and gave him a bad 
frightening. When once he had cleared 
the building, he rose on powerful wings, 
and his flight took him across a creek 
and a wide delta-island. I never saw him 
again. Trapped and frightened, all his 
wild nature had returned. It would have 
been better«to lose the whole crib of corn 


than such a bird. 


While man remains the wild turkey’s | 
chief enemy, nature has seen fit to set 
several formidable predatory creatures 
against this. noble bird. Undoubtedly the 


most destructive is the fox, which eats the 


eggs and the young. Very seldom indeed 
will a fox catch an old turkey unless it 
be a mother defending her brood. One 
of the first lessons that the young of this 
bird is taught is how to roost off the 
ground; and while still mere fledglings 
they may be seen going to roost in low 
bushes. The height at which they roost 
is an index of their age; they roost as 
high as they can fly. Wildcats take toll 
of turkey flocks; and occasionally the 
golden cagle will capture a bird. Mr. 
F. B. Matthews, of St. Andrew’s Parish, 
South Carolina, came upon a great golden 
eagle that had killed a wild gobbler and 
was eating it. 1 know not if the wild 
tareey suffers from snakebite; but at 

ght of a large snake—too large, pre- 
sumab ly. for the turkey to swallow—the 
ird will show extreme excitement. If a 


flock “ present, a slow dance will be be- 
gun about reptile, the birds lowering 
their wings, raising and spreading their 
tails, and making a continuous querulous 


the 





} all ng. Single birds will detach them- 
selves from the revolving c le to make 
frantic dashes at the snake. This dervish- 
like performance will continue for an 
hour or more. If the snake is not too 
formidable he will likely be killed; but a 
serpent of the proportions of a great 
diamond-back rattler will be left unmo- 
lested. I once witnessed this strange 
snake-dance in the mountains of southern 
Pennsylvania. From the top of a hang- 
ing ravine I looked down. through the 
mist of dawn and counted the turkeys. 
There were twenty-six in number. They 
continued their antics about the snake for 
a full half-hour, when they broke up the 
dance and began foraging. The snake 
was a kingsnake and a large one. The 
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Write for free » folder—just cot—deserthing thomarvelous 
— light-weigh Motor. 

‘win ain H. P.—no vibration. Weighs only 35 
pounds, Complete in pA tet og No bat tteries or other loose 
parts to oe ~~ —— Vig 1 Magneto, Real Car- 
buretor and Lee Throttle Control like auto. Hand 
rail or ick tarti Self- 
tilting te 
Fits any boat or ca 
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ing on auto running board. 
price list. Live dealers wanted for territory. 


JOHHSON MOTOR GR, 04 E. Sample Sy South Bed, 

















for all aie. Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-o0z. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


0473 








GRAFLEX- KODAKS! 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Write now t Headquarters”’ for 

your photographic The right 

camera for the right work of the right 

quality at the right price Some- 

thing really worth while. Write now, 

BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. 6, 109W. Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill, 
W.B. We take your old camera in trade 


needs, 

















Why Does aBass Strike a Lure? 


1 not 





\ bass wil strike an artificial lure except on 


the impulse of the moment, and there is nothing 
that will make them “impulsive” like the wiggle 
of an Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnow. Made by 


AL. FOSS 
1712 Columbus Rd., Cleveland, O. 









Eels, Turtles, Mink, Muskrats 

a Cc 9 ond other furbearing animals 
large numbers, with our new 

Folding, Galvanized Stee! Wire’ Trap. It catches them 
like a fly-trap onhehes in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 


rite 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 12, LEBANON, MO. 
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turkeys probably left him dazed and deaf- 
ened, but otherwise he was in an un- 
harmed condition. 


is generally believed by woodsmen 
that the wild turkey’s sense of hearing 
is abnormally developed. Certainly it 
stands him in good stead. The ear of the 
bird is large, and its opening is curiously 
exposed, so that the slightest sound-waves 
are recorded. Indeed, it is my belief that 
the wild turkey owes his survival to his 
power of hearing. His eyesight, while 
keen and far-reaching, is defective as so 
much wild eyesight is defective: it is 
alert to a moving object, but it does not 
readily apprehend the identity of an ob- 
ject at rest. For this reason, if a man 
sits still in the woods, a wild turkey will 
walk up to him. If, however, at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards he makes the 
slightest movement, the bird will at once 
discover a source of danger. Whether 
the turkey’s power of smelling is highly 
developed, we have no way of knowing; 
but it is entirely unlikely; for, if a bird 
like the condor, a scavenger, has little 
or no power of smelling, why should a 
game bird have the power? 


TATURE, who must have been in an 
4‘ experimental mood when she con- 
cocted the zebra, the Gila monster and 
the toucan, was in her most sensibly ar- 
tistic mood when she made the wild tur- 
key. The coloring is perfect. There is 
no hint of cubist or futurist art in the 
soft brown undercoloring, the _ regal 
bronze of his back and wings, and the 
iridescent sheen of his neck and shoulders. 
All is modest and becoming beauty. All 
is thoroughbred : quietly rich and soberly 
handsome. 

I have some memories of wild turkeys 
that I should not willingly forego. I re- 
member standing beside a crystal moun- 
tain stream that tinkled down a tremen- 
dous gorge in the Big Alleghanies. On 
either side of me the wooded mountains 
rose a thousand feet. Suddenly, from a 
gray cairn of rocks high on one slope, a 
gobbler launched out. His aim was to 
cross the gorge at a height of six hun- 
dred feet above the stream. His great 

= 







black form volplaned roaring out of the 
sky. His magnificent flight took him far 
across gorge; and I saw him alight 








in a thicket of hemlocks a half-mile from 
where I stood. Turkeys are very fond 
of old logging roads—indeed, of any 
wood-roads. This is especially true when 
the woods are wet. On a misty Novem- 
ber day I was sitting beside a road that 
was the only highway between two val- 
leys. It crossed a high ridge, and I was 
near its crest. In hauling their grain over 
this road the farmers had spilled a little 
wheaf and corn; and I had discovered 
that wild turkeys were coming out of the 
woods for the grain. As I sat beside a 
chestnut stump, there entered the road, 
two h ed yards above me, two splen- 
















did gobblers. They looked unnaturally 
large in the mist. Slowly they came down 
the road, pecking at the spilled grain. 
Their heavy breasts literally wabbled as 
they w: and their beards stabbed the 
sandy grot They came within twenty 





paces before they sensed the presence of 
danger. Then they rose, beat their way 
mightily over the trees, and sailed a mile 
to another ridge. I was walking down 
a trout stream one October afternoon. 
The sun was low. On either side the 
calmia and rhododendron bushes so over- 
hung the water that further progress was 
a problem. I had about given it up, and 
was stepping from a stone to the shore, 


when my eyesight was arrested by an un- 


natural sheen coming from some object 
thirty yards downstream. Crouching on 
the rocks, I peered through the screen of 
laurels. There, lining either side of the 
stream, and taking their sundown drink, 
were thirty-two wild turkeys. I could 
count them readily. They drank in peace 
and departed in peace, for I never showed 
myself. One such wild-life sight as that 
is worth many a day of effort to attain 
it. Such a sight can be remembered with 
pleasure long after things apparently more 
important have been forgotten. 


HERE is one other memory of this 

splendid bird that I should like to 
record. I am on a lonely road between 
two Carolina plantations. On one hand 
lie abandoned ricefields; on the other, an 
ancient swamp; misty, haunted, molder- 
ing in silence. Beyond its gloomy bor- 
ders I can see, standing against the red 
sky of sunset, 





majestic pines that mark | 


the beginning of the great coastal pine | 


forest. I pause for a moment to look 
across the ricefields, where the wild ducks 
are coming in to spend the night. Then 
I look toward the swamp, and toward the 
red sky beyond. At that moment out of 
the pinewood a great bird rises. He is 
winging his lordly way toward me. Ina 
giant water-oak that lifts its massive 
crown of autumnal leaves above the mists 
of the swamp, the gobbler alights. I can 
distinguish his shape against the brilliant 
sky. He ruffles his feathers, moves awk- 
wardly on his perch, and then settles 
down. I watch him almost as long as 
there is light; then I turn homeward 
through the darkening woods. 


CARRYING A ROD IN BRUSH 


Editor, Firtp anp STREAM: 

Recently--during July last—1 met with a mis- 
erable accident. was fishing a stream that has 
bushes and trees along the banks. When start- 
ing for camp I ran the tip of my favorite rod 
against a tree and ruined it. Unfortunately I 
had previously broken the spare tip What I 
want to ask is if there is a proper method for 
carrying rods in brush? Should the fisherman 
carry a rod with the tip in front of him? 

James Mason. 


Ans.—There is a difference of opinion as to 
how to carry a rod in brush Some keep the 
tip of the rod before them and some behind. I 
think that the proper method is to trail the rod 
behind, keeping the tip rather low. 

But if this plan is used there should be. a 
device for holding the fly securely. Many Eng- 
lish rods, and some American rods, have a small 
ring just above the handgrasp, so a fly can be 
securely looped into the ring. But the method 
I have myself adopted is to have a small wire 
loop in the front pillar of the reel. 

This loop is so small that the hook can be 
firmly secured in it. When I must pass through 
bad brush or along a brushy trail. I wind leader 
and portion of line closely around rod and hook 
the fly in the loop of the reel pillar. Then 
carry the rod butt foremost. And as there are 
no loops of line or leader, and the fly cannot 
catch on branches, trouble is reduced to the 
minimum. Since adopting this plan I have 
never had a breakage, and previously I broke 
two tips of valuable rods 

Anyone can easily provide one of the pillars 
f the reel with a wire loop Remove the front 
pillar from the reel and drill a hole through the 


middle of the pillar that a hit of grass or Ger- | 


man silver wire will fit. Bend the wire into a 
small loop and solder into place with soft solder. 
~FisHinG Epitor. 


WEIGHT OF BASS 
Editor, Firtp anp STREAM: 


If it is possible, would you kindly inform me 
as to the approximate weight of a small-mouth 
bass which is 18% inches in length and 13 inches 
in girth M. 

ins.—The standard formula for larger fish 
when used for bass does not generally give very 
correct results. Using this formula, we have a 
weight of about four pounds. Bass, as well as 
other fish, vary as to weight, even if of the same 
length and girth. Some are rather soft in flesh 
and some of harder and heavier texture, so it 
is difficult to give close a proximations, given 
even exact measurements.—FisuinG Epitor. 
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ALL-SOLID 
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Non-Explosive 


AIRTIGHT 


_ FIREPROOF 
Made of 16-18-20 and 


cans are built to last a 
lifetime _of strenuous 
Every part — 
t—the can—screw, etc., is indi- 
vidually, solidly and perfectly fitted. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Size Diameter 
2gal. 81-2in. 
11 3-4 in. 
121-4in. 15 izi in, 
13 1-4in. 17 in. 
141-4in. 18in. 
141-4in. 22in. 
18 1-2in. 24in. 
19 1-8in. 26 in. 
20 in. 30 in. 
. 28 in. 35 in. 50.00 
8-8inch soft copper tubing 80c per foot, 
1-2 inch soft copper tubing 40¢ per foot. 
These tubings are cut in 12 and 22-foot 
lengths, adapted for hot water heaters, 
steam vaporizers and automobile gas 
feed pipes. 
Order NOW—price of copper going ha 
xes. 
np itbed inoirene sing woceen Send. ee t or 
money order to cover or we will mm . Oo. D. 
Orders shipped same day as receiv: 
THE eng bs — CO., Not Inc. 
609 Fulton St., Desk Chicago 


Years of honest =» your 
= "guarantee of our reliability. 


A Wall Tent” 
without A Ridgepole 


NO RIDGE POLE—NO REGRETS 


This Poleless Wall Tent eliminates cares 
and worries. The complete tent packed in 
astrong cunvas bag—size 10%28—ready to 
place on running board of your automo- 
bile, or to be checked through as baggage. 

IDEAL FOR TOURISTS 


If no dealer in your city, write 


H. WENZEL TENT AND DUCK CO. :-: $7. LOUIS 























2 5 1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
C CALENDAR 


GIVES BEST FISHING DAYS FOR 1922 
Spectal Subscription Offer 
An Acceptable Present ° 


0. F. CALENDAR SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Zoom to headquarters y' b 
mounting, rug and robe work. Years of 


experience and the recommendation of 

leading hunters is your guarantee that 
NATIONAL work and prices always please. 
Write for our prices on aspen, aaine, taxi- 


and head mounting—T7O, 
L FUR & TANNING 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet 
or Race Dog”, etc., etc. 






Ss —_ =. : 
breeders ot _good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp axp STREAM readers are made up of red 
rts 


l en, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
umns and 
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THE BIRD DOG’S TAIL cability thrown in); but there are doubt 


take advantage of this active market. Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month. 
= . . lessly many who like to see urd dog 
N the category of the bird dog the ae S like to sec be , 5 
y with his head well up and his tatl out 


| pointer and setter are included in - 
stiff and straight as a ramrod and carried 


* this definition, for the reason of treat- 4 : 
HENRI VIBERT . Pt a : on a level or a little below th 1! of 
. ing on the tails of these dogs, and |)" aaa 
The Fone Deg Set en hes how they are generally carried in this ‘© S¢t-On Of stern, 
j ’ ON THE period of our existence. Observers must 
Copyrighted eg 4 — TRAINING have noticed in those snapshots that we LIKE BEGETS LIKE 
OF DOGS; RAISING PUPPIES : HOUSEBREAKING ; DOG see of setters and pointers at Field Trials, HE probable cause for the abnormal 
DISEASES AND HOW TO CURE THEM: RID DOG OF and while standing their birds both in length of tails, and the high carriage 
FLEAS, WORMS, MANGE: TRAIN for HUNTING, POINT- the open and in moderate covert and thereof, is that the setters have been bred- 
ING, RETRIEVING: SHOW YOUR DOG: TEACH HIM brush, that the tails, as a rule, rather than in to a great extent, and the unsightly 
TRICKS and HOW TO MAKE A LIVING RAISING DOGS. the exception, are carried more than or- fault 1s being passed on to become greater 
Sent Postpaid upon receipt of PRICE $1.00 dinarily high, and, sometimes, almost per- and greater as the litters develop. The 
Q-W LABORATORIES pendicularly from the rump. As most former and, it is thought, justifiable pride 
DEPT. 17. BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY students of kennel and gun dog traditions that old and worthy sportsmen possessed 
will remember, it was more than often was to own bird or gun dogs vy three 
the shibboleth of the old-time breeders quarter sterns that often were di I 
and workers of pointers and setters, that as “stings.” This term especially applied 
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All-round Dogs 
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z re $ d hunters 
toch r sale dae Gen-tneondh Coon 
ind Big-Game Hounds. Delivery and sat 
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OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 


AIREDALES 


We have what is probably the greatest kennel of 
Airedales in the world from both ‘Exhibition and 
Breeding standpoints. Three internationally famous 
dogs at stud. 


DOREDA KENNELS not only must the tail be of a three- to setters, and, truth to tell, these tails are 


Box 273-A Highland | Park, TL quarter length, but it should always be greatly desired and sought for by fan- 


Bi - AIRED carried straight out, or, at least, not above ciers of high-class English setters, breed- 
UCKHORN- ALES the level of the back. It would ap- ers who maintain the size, bone, head, 
Pups are raised in the Open, and are Hardy, | pear that English setters or their deriva- coat, markings, and exquisite beauty of 
Vigorous and Game kind. The hunting instinct | tives in the form of dogs of a strain very. the English setters of Harrison, Laverack, 
is Bred in the Bone. Guarantee, Breeding, and dese -dly yular i tl > Unit ‘d Lle Ni Cockert and ther It is 
Safe Delivery and Satisfaction. anc aeserve a y pt pu al m 1eS¢ mM ¢ 1CWC In, oc er 5 mm anc otmmers. t b 
“lassy Puppy Stock for Sale at All Times States and Canada, are the ones to sin— true that many of these so-called bench 
aa ; ' if it be a sin—in this respect; indeed, field show setters are often lamentably lack- 


DR. DEACON -:- WILLOWS, CALIF. ¢ 


cto - "* | trialers and American sportsmen have ing in the soundness of their shoulders; 
IRI H SETTER PUPPIES expressed themselves as being desirous of but, a great deal of that drawback can be 

S owning these high-tailed bird dogs, for the eliminated if puppies are well reared in 
We have for sale an excellent selection of the Real | simple reason that the dogs can be better the open, and allowed abundant liberty. 
nd Red Irish Bird-Dogs. These puppies combine seen in covert or long grass espec cially 


ie rare qualities begotten of the highest class inter: | White on point, when his flag of expecta- FURLOUGH ROB’S TAIL 


ampionship pedigrees an d the true  hunt- : , , - } : — Pr z 
Prices reasonable, State requirements. | tion and delight is carried as lofty as it ba ihe case of the pointer’s tail, a pretty 


W. W. DOUGLAS pretty well can be. This, of course, is good example can be seen in the study 
Killington Kennels Fair Haven, Vermont | all a matter of taste (with some practi- of the stern of the dog Furlough Rob’s 








Ihe Field Trial Winning Pointer Dog Furlough Rob’s. Owner: George J]. Gould. 


From the Painting by G. Al 
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a son of Champion King of Kent, and a 
field trial winner, the property of George 
J. Gould. Here we will see the example 
(certainly it is a portrait painted by Mr. 
Muss-Arnolt) of a very remarkable 
dog—pointer dog, and one of whose make, 
shape, and characteristics we would all 
surely like to own. Even if we allow for 
the enthusiasm of the artist on a pet sub- 
ject his brilliant brush, we must 
surely agree that in the picture of Fur- 
lough Rob’s we have pretty well the 
pointer ideal. Only the other day, a letter 
was received from a pointer field trial 
and showman on the other side of the 
world: “Heavy and pendulous lips are 
only fanciers’ ideas; but I like them all 
the same.” Exactly: the foreface of a 
pointer or setter needs to be well fur- 
nished and of decent depth, but not ap- 
proaching the pendulous and overhanging 
flews of the bloodhound. Incidentally, we 
ought to see more of Mr. Gould’s sport- 
ing dogs at our bench shows in New 
York. His pointers and Labrador re- 
trievers are among the best. Now, how- 
ever, because of a family bereavement of 
great sadness, the visitors to the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show will have to 
wait another year. 


THE NEW YORK SHOW 
T: 


for 


1E middle of February will soon be 
here, and it behooves everyone with 
a good dog to make the best of him, and 
let the great American public have a look 


at him at the forty-sixth annual fixture 
of the biggest and best canine event in 
the Western Hemisphere. The West- 
minster Kennel Club is made up of a 
body of sportsmen who have in view the 


benegt of all breeds of dogs ard their 
owners, and offers prize money and pieces 
plate that are well worth the winning. 
New have provided for 
Springer spaniels, the first to be sched- 
uled in this country. 

It is not absolutely necessary that a dog 
must have a pedigree to be eligible for 
competition. Although he cannot be reg- 
istered in the American Kennel Club Stud 
Book, he can be listed for the purposes 
of a show under the A. K. C. rules for 
the small sum of twenty-five cents. This 
listing fee is in addition to the ordinary 
entry fee. All particulars may be had 
for the asking from Geo. W. Gall, super- 
intendent of the W. K. C. Show, 50 East 
+2 Street, New York. 


ot 


¢ lasses been 
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WHIPPET DOG-RACING 


HERE is a decided move in favor of 

whippet dog-racing, and the inaugural 
meeting of the Whippet Association of 
Long Island, N. Y., recently held on the 
famous international match polo ground 
of the Meadowbrook Club, Westbury, 
marked the advent of dog-racing under 
particularly auspicious circumstances, a 
great number of members of the Meadow- 
brook and their families attending the 
meeting. Never was a more suitable place 
for this kind of sport, a level and straight 


two hundred yards course being enclosed. 
the finishing line being just in front of 
the pavilion or smaller clubhouse. The 
Long Island Stakes and the Nassau 
County Stakes were worth $150 each, and 
those values will be increased at future 
meetings it was said. The Race Com- 
mittee consisted of Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Chas. G. West, H. I. Nicholas, 
Dangerfield Lewis, Bayard Tuckerman, 
Jr. Felix Agnus Leser, E. D. Morgan, 
Jr.. and E. Coe Kerr. The judges were: 


Frank Dole and W. Ross 
Proctor, Jr. James Parks was Clerk of 
the Course; C. S. West, Clerk of Scales 
and handicapper, and B. B. Smith, Time- 


Freeman Lloyd, 
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“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as-a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 








| 





These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the 


Only American Bred 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


International Champion Airedale in the World and a Splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNELS IN THE WHOLE WORLD 








SQUIBB’S 
Canine Distemper Products 


The result of the experimentation of Prof. 
J. C. Torrey, Cornell Medical School. 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
(Preventive) 

A successful treatment for the prevention 
| of distemper. Easily administered. Safe. 
One Complete Treatment $1.00 
Complete Immunization for 4 dogs 3.00 
ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 
(Curative) 

One 20 Cc. Vial (sufficient for 1 dog) $2.50 
These products remain potent for more than 
eighteen months and should be in every 

kennel. Information on request. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


80 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 














Price $350. 


over two full seasons. 





No. 3. FINE LOOKING ENGLISH SETTER DOG. 
good nose; lots of endurance; bird finder; fine retriever; 
No. 4. REGISTERED POINTER DOG. 


Two years old, 
High-class shooting dog in every respect. 





Westminster Kennel Club 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, N. Y 
February 13, 14, 15, 1922 


Entries Close January 23rd, 1922 


GEORGE W. GALL, Supt. 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 











HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1. REGISTERED LLEWELLEN SETTER DOG. Two years old, handsome and attractive 
good range and speed, very stanch and a fine retriever. Ideal quail dog. Price $250. 
| No. 2. WELL-BRED, THREE-YEAR-OLD POINTER DOG, — Re stenoveds fine looker: finished 
} anc d experienced shooting dog in every way; stanclt and steady, backs and retrieves; very bidable 


Registered; 2 
excellent companion, 


years old, fast and sr 
Price $300 


nov: 
lappy; 


been heavily sh 


Price $25 


good looker; 
Breaks to retrieve. 


well-bred, 


No. 5. HANDSOME LL oe ELLEN SETTER BITCH. Well-bred, two years old, registered 

Thoroughly trained and a dandy retriever; due in season soon. Price $225. 

No. 6. HIGH-CLASS POIN TER BITCH. Registered; fast and rangy, stanch and steady, backs 
| and retrieves. Soon due in season. Been in professional trainer’s hands all winter. *rice $250 
| No. 7. POINTER AND SETTER BROOD BITCHES. Trained shooting dogs and fine retrievers. 


| Just bred to our best young studs. 


All papers furnished to register the puppies. 


$150 to $400. 


D. ROSS CAPPS, AMITE, LA. 


























The W Dog Gall D s © 
Mast Harry ID 
cT The Long Is] 1 St S s i 
James Gilligan’s Tommy, a New Eng- 
nd dog whose time was 12 seconds; 


ivard Warren's Flyer, second same 
wner’s Black Prince, third, and Felix A 
ser’s Freemanor Blue Blazes, fourth. 
The Nassau Stakes was won by Bayard 
Warren’s Barberry Hill Dawn (time, 
12 seconds); Mrs. C. G. West’s Med- 
ford Flying Fawn, second; same owner’s 
Medford Lucky Strike, third, and F, A 
Leser’s Freemanor Glenco Supreme, 
fourth. Mrs. West ran up for her own 
logs, and was quite as agile as any of 
the men. The youngest owner was Mas- 
ter Harry Damon, of Short Hills, N. J. 
His well-known bench show winner, Gal- 
loping Dominoes, an extremely good 
oking fawn dog, ran second in the first 
heat of the Nassau County Stakes, to 
Medford Flying Fawn. During the end 
f November, Galloping Dominoes was 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Show where 
he had a walk over, but notwithstand 
g the lack of ring competition, an offer 

f $700 was made for the whippet. This 
g bid, however, was sturdily refused by 
the twelve- or thirteen-year-old young- 
ster for his favorite, but it is understood 
that negotiations are still pending regard- 
ing the transfer of the son of Black 
Prince and Broadway Admiration from 
Master Harry whose studies must not be 
neglected, although he has traimed, ran 
d showed a winner, and is, perhaps, the 
voungest member of any whippet club in 
the world. Galloping Dominoes was bred 
Felix Agnus Leser, of Baltimore, Md 


THE AIREDALE ON BEAR 


YTILL the glowing reports of what Aire- 





dales accomplish reach us from all 
varters. Sometimes he’s a duck dog, a 
leer dog, a bear dog or the handy dog 
it the house to comfort his master 
nd keep the undesirable away in the city 
r in the quietude of the countryside 


W. D. Sander, of Irwin, Idaho, writing 
late in October, says that he had a very 
good time on bear by the aid of a dog 
called Stud he purchased from Mr. Holli- 
day, of Anaconda, Montana. “Both my 


wife and I think the world of Stud. I 
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have just returned from a six days’ bear 
hunt; we got two bear on this trip, and 
Stud demonstrated his ability each time. 
The first one trailed, Stud took the lead 
of the hounds when the trail got hot, but 
on the second we were unable to see the 
dogs until the bear was treed; still I think 
he was right on the job. Why not take a 
bear hunt with me? I am sure I could 
show you some real sport. Spring 1s the 
best time to come.” 

It is certainly an eyeopener to know 
that a single Airedale can lead a lot of 
hounds, but Mr. Sander’s letter is evi- 
dence that, on occasions, the Airedale can. 


THE AIREDALE’S NOSE 
HE nose of any hunting dog must 
always be self sufficient for the task 
he is called upon to accomplish. But, oh, 
let owners remember that a dog’s olfac- 
tory sense is a very delicate one, and the 


scenting power can only be retained in 


all its wonderful sensitiveness by keeping 
or kenneling the dog in dry and cleanly 
quarters! A valued Northwestern corre- 
spondent writing on the subject of the 
\iredale’s nose says: 

It is my opinion, after fifteen years out 
here among men who must and will have 
a dog that will get their game or fur, 
hat unless more attention is paid to the 
utility side of the Airedale as a_ breed, 


he has reached or passed his “peak” o1 
popularity. Fifteen years ago nine out 
of ten Airedales that were given the 
chance could do a fair job of trailing, 
vould fight the devil himself, and re- 
trieve naturally. Today my experience 
shows me that this same percentage will 
still fight on game about ONE OUT OF 
SIX OF THE AVERAGE RUN will 
retrieve NATURALLY, and not one in 
ten have the nose for trailing, or if they 
ive the nose, HAVE THE TRAILING 
INSTINCT; will settle down and_ by 
work of nose decipher anything but the 
hottest scent. I have in mind one family 
ot which I have considerable blood. They 
will Aunt, if you can call it that, but let 
them jump a rabbit, or run on to a hot 
coyote track and they immediately forget 
they have a nose and commence running 
in circles, trying to sight the game. 

Backing my opinion on this subject 
with everything I have, time and money, 
| am starting, or did start exactly oppo- 
site from most of the breeders. I am 
breeding up to’the show standard from 
working stock and keeping the nose, and 
if it’s worth anything to you I will say 
it HAS to be done from the dam, as I 
have proved to my own satisfaction that 
in only isolated instances does the sire 
transmit the working qualities I want. 
Of course there are exceptions and when 
I get such a dog, if he has the show 
quality, then I have made a great step 
forward, I believe. 


COCKERS IN THE FIELD 
OLAND CLARK, the widely known 


artist is an ardent admirer of the 
cocker spaniel and writes as follows: I 
would like to add a word of endorsement 
to Mr. F. B. Warner’s article on “Sport- 
ing Cocker Spaniels,” published in No- 
vember FieELD AND STREAM—perhaps go a 
step farther in sounding the praises of 
the little cocker as a dog of unquestion- 
able utility in the “all around” shooting 
gam I will admit at the outset that my 
experience has been limited to the develop- 
ment of one cocker spaniel bitch. Devel- 
opment ts, after all, hardly the term to 
use as Bess really paddled her own canoe 
with surprising distinction. What I 
wished to teach her she anticipated from 
the start. Sired by Premier—a sterling 
dog of his day—Bess came into my pos- 


session at the tender age of two wecks, 
and in the heart of the woods of Maine. 
She came out of these woods with me less 
than a month old, and I still have vivid 
recollections of the plight I was put to to 
secure and feed milk to her (from a bot- 
tle) throughout our three-day journey. 
Idolatry is a better word than affection 
for the reward that Bess meted out to 
me in the after years; and the jealousy sht 
displayed toward all “humans,” and other- 
wise who came my way, would have been 
ludicrous if it hadn’t been pathetic—and 
satisfying: a dog man will understand 


BESS AND THE ARTIST IN 
VIRGINIA 

MOVED to Virginia in 1900 continues 

Mr. Clark, taking Bess with me, and 
for a period of several years did a great 
deal of quail shooting every fall and 
picking up the snipe as they passed in the 
early spring flight. I don’t recall 
raining of Bess to follow the setters at 








proper distance so as to restrain herself 
from interfering with their prescribed 
work. The question of obeying, staying 


at heel when told to do so, etc., were, of 
course, lessons which Bess had learned 
(and which every dog should learn) in 


her very infancy. Her position in the tield 
was always, approximately, between my 
self and the working dogs, and I ought 
to say here that, despite this position of 





, she hunted with all the zest 














Suckhorn Airedales Tree Bear. Owner: 
Dr. A. P. Deacon. 


and spirit of the other dogs. When a 
setter came to point Bess stopped. She 
Some in- 
stinctive sense seemed to warn her “Stay 
where you are; this is not your affair,” 
and I give you my word that this stop 
was almost equivalent to the unsteady 
point of a setter. It cannot be said she 
was tense, yet she stood, her head movy- 
ing slowly in my direction, her eyes rolled 


was never faught to do. so. 





_ 
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“OLD TRUSTY” 


Stands before the judgment bar 
of the American dog and they 
have passed it through the door 
of success. 


“OLD TRUSTY” Manufacturers 
“Food Fit for the Dogs” 


44 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Westbury, L. I. Detroit, Mich. 


OSOKO 


Did you ever think of feeding your dog 
Osoko? 


Send for a free sample and try it. 
You will then know why it is so popular 
in the foremost kennels of the world 














Send for sample and Price List F. 


Manufactured by 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 























Luilder for mery breed. 
made ¥ all ngredveub necessary 
‘ 


bo dag hee h < 


MillersA1Ration 
Send for Sample 


rr CreekDos 


Serre Catta mem ven 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 
are the best for all breeds. 
Write for samples and send @c for catalogue 

“Dog Culture”. 
SPRATT’S Sees all 


STANDARD "BRAND “DOG FOOD 


Will be sent en trial for $1.75, cooked and ready to use, 
For young or matured stock. Res ults guaranteed. 

Used by leading kennelmen and recommended by veteri- 
narie Feed nothing else to your puppies Keeps ken- 
neled dogs in best condition. For all breeds. Easy to 
use—economical Made of best materials. Keeps in- 
lefinitely; $6.00 for 90 Ibs $17.00 for 300 Ibs.; 
$26.25 for 500 Ibs.; $50.00 for 1000 Ibs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co., Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich 


TREAT YOUR DOGS AS YOURSELF 


Give Them Tasty, Nourishing, Solid Meat and 
Cereal Foods 
All Dogs Ravenously E - Our Products 
WHY 
Because dogs must have "RE, AL MEAT and 
RICH GRAVY with their MEALS. 
We me the Perfect Meat and mi ike the Perfect 
Foods. Write Now for Price Lists and Samples. 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., Dept. F Fairfield, Conn 








Newark, N. J. 











A. K. C. 272110 











The Home of ‘the Great Dane 
CHAMPION VIDAR | 
| 


Height, 33 inches; Weight, 152 Ibs. 
J. Harry Myers, Owner. 


e \ 


The Great Danes 


in these kennels are magnifi- 
cent creatures of the highest 
show type with prize pedigrees 
for generations in America 
and abroad. Faithful, noble, | 
\ healthy, good-tempered dogs. | 
They are dependable guards 
with enormous strength and 
agility. “‘Burglar proof,’ and 
desirable game-hunting com 
panions. Dogs to be trusted 
with women and children, The 
Great Dane puppies in these 
kennels have been and are be- 























~ ing bred from champion and 
4 champion-bred dogs and ma- | 
trons. The continued success | 


of our exhibits at the leadir 
bench shows has no ¢€ ual. om 
Our young stock can ther 
fore be relied upon as the | 
best. | 


Corre spondence j 


GREAT DANE 
KENNELS 


Rocky Hill Road 
Bayside, Long Is Island, N.Y. 











WHY EXPERIMENT 
et a— 
LIONHEART AIREDALE 


“‘Bred for brains and fit to show” 
Let us prove to you with testimonials from reli- 
able men throughout America who have put them 
to every conceivable use, that they are the best 


to be had. Write for puppy list and Literature. 


LIONHEART KENNELS, Box 1412, Anaconda, Mont 


—— | 


FOR SALE | 
Two of the best field and bench Griftons | 


Ever Offered by Any Kennel 
STAG DE GREYLOCK, $500 
BARBARA DE GREYLOCK, $300 
One Litter of LLEWELLIN SETTERS, 3 Months 
$50 Bitches, $35 
Also Pointer Puppies, 4 months, $50. TRAINED 
SETTERS, males and females. State what you want. 


VINTON W. MASON, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 








Airedale Puppies 


Fine specimens of choicest breeding 
Sire, good hunter 
Dam, trophy winner Spokane Show 


Dr. J. RESTON, Ritzville, Wash. 
; AIREDALES AT STUD 


The Briar Croft Kennels are 
offering at stud a collectic nof 
Airedales unequalled in Amer- 
ica. Winners of the leading 
English and American shows; 
and above all they are pro- 
ducers of some of the finest 
stock now being shown in both 
countries. For particulars apply 
Puppies for Sale 


BRIAR CROFT KENNELS 








° wl 
AIREDALE 
Late Champion NWORMANTON TIPIT 2018 Market St., Youngsiown, Ohio 





BRACE REGISTERED LLEWELLEN SETTER DOGS. 


HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


Two years old, fast, wide, snappy. 


They are excellent bird finders, very stanch, back at sight or command, steady to wing and shot, 


nice retrievers; been heavy shot over since Nov. 
REGISTERED POINTER AND LLEWELLEN 
and range, extra good bird finders (the kind to 
nice retrievers, in perfect field condition. 


BRACE REGISTERED BITCHES. 


first. Price $350 each, $650 the pair. 


SETTER DOG. Two years old, medium speed 
get the game with), very stanch, back promptly, 


Price $225 each, 


BI [ Pointer and a Llewellen, two years old, 
They are high-class shooting bitches and nice retrievers. 


as well-bred as live. 


dogs as live; the setter is bred to a pure Llewellen. Price $250 each. 


FOUR REGISTERED BITCHES. One Pointe 


really broken and extra good shooting dogs, and no man owns better-bred ones. 
Better not overlook these, 


the very best stud dogs. Price $150 each. 
your money back. 


hey are both bred, and to as good 
r, three Llewellens, 18 months old. They are 
All bred, and to 


as three puppies will get 


POINTER AND LLEWELLEN PUPPIES, from two to ten months old, as well-bred as live. 


I will register them FREE. 
finished and partly finished, 


HERMAN SOMERVILLE, 


Prices $50 to $100 each, 


and many others, equally as good, both 


BOGUE CHITTO, MISS. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 











Dog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
: and general debility. You will netice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 














SHOMONT KENNELS 
“The largest breedere 
of white { 


guardian 
home.-.fine sh 


fearless. 
ista--details 
OMONT FENBELS 
onticello, lowa 








Rare Opportunity 
FOR SALE 
Few Young and Prize Winning 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Best Looks and Pedigrees 
For Bench Shows or Sport. Nothing Less than $50. 


Irish Setter Puppies 


Whelped June 17th by International Champ- 
ion Tyrone Larry Ex a daughter of Lenora 
Rheola Jess. $100 up. 


SOUTHWOOD KENNELS 


Tivoli-on-Hudson 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. 


N. ¥. 








MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER, 2114 3rd Avenye, New York 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
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— Gerri von 
Oberkiamm, P.H. 


Austrian Champion, 192! adi - . 
| The Greatest Shepherd Dog Alive Toda LINE BRED SHEPHERDS 
THE KENNEL OF ™ ) Great io eae g | ’ RED SHEP 


GRAND CHAMPIONS | | ::Sicseutea/;iviosimid a" 


fully ba aced a everythiag."* “Orv: Our latest and spectacular 


“ Pri EDERICH. 





























are usually able to supply puppie A deg ougeomet nae gosta.” Aemn, showing success 
frown’ the following animals: This dog, which bas defeated the best that Germany bas to ofter, has 
International Champior an d Grand Chan just been imported and is now available at stud at $15 ,; Best dog in show, any breed, and completion of 
(1921) Grim ¥ der Mainkur Bitches of high quality only will be booked his championship, by 
Grand Champion (1921) Dora vom Rhein Hoheluft Kennels Rexden-Belcarza Kennels h. Sibo “a der Munz 
vald | 800 Richmond Turnpike 17 East 42nd Street 
Sent Chien $5646: Cncek ein Men Staten Island, N. Y. New York City Barnstable, Mass., August 30. ‘ 
‘ . lampior . N et von one- | — ——— Choicest Blood Lines Our Foundation, Scientifically 
It | ee — —— | Line Bred Pups Our Product. Our dogs have won 
Champion Brushwood Boy more than Two Hundred First and Special Prizes 
hat ee von de ovate ’ . ie . . 7. under twenty-one different judges. Our puppies are 
re ann es Ber Alma P en 4 : tenburg | to see if I grasped the situation. She | conspieuous in the Show Ring. Book orders ahead 
Champion Arnh fd von der Mainhoehe would let me reach and pass her without | || Siven, imported sirce of the rarest International 
( n Winfield Queenie moving; let me shoot and still hold her 
fans thes ern ‘ we Cm : ‘ . REXDEN-BELCARZA KENNELS | 
Many Other International Winners |f | ground till told-to go in and retrieve. Dept.B. 17 East 42d St. N. Y.City Tel. Murray Hi!/4013 
“HOHELUFT KENNELS, John Gans, Owner | SHow anp Stcp KENNEL, BREEDING KENNEL, 
800 Richmond Turnpike Staten Island, N.Y. | BESS THE RETRIEVER | Princeton, N. J Islip, Long Island 
| HE cripple quail that escaped Bess WW __ cca 
- were few and far between. Bamboo 





briers and blackberry thorns had no ter- a mile from home and supper; dark was 
IMPORTED and CHAMPION rors for her, and the tangle of -the un- fast shutting in, and coat that Bess was 
| dergrowth that stopped little Bess would, following after, I whistled once or twice 
'I am sure, have proved slow going for and made tracks for the house. 
é er 0gs even a frightened rabbit. Often have I 


dropped a quail in the icy waters of a CORES. ans eLOUs PER- 
(POLICE DOGS) | creek. A setter might hesitate, with some TENCE 


‘ . . haan ener’ 
xcuse, to take the plunge. Bess never! [' was perhaps a half or three-quarters 


JOSELLE KENNELS That quail was mine without a question of an hour later that Bess reached 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Owner and Bess was there to see I got it without home. She announced her arrival by the 

iddress all communications to any ifs or buts. I remember thick cover jal timid scratch. And she had that 

LEWIS S. WORDEN, Manager and a woodcock. Sly, slow—whatever winged woodcock, still alive, with hardly 
ELKINS PARK, PA. the cause may have been—the rascal 4 feather of its plumage ruffled, held care- 
| almost let me step on him; then that quick fully in her mouth, I have never owned 


jer “ellence an recedentec “C > | ¢3 : : . shes ~ « . aa n o : - 
Widener’s’ Dhaphond: Dogs “dented successes | | tinkling whistle behind me and he was jut’ this one cocker spaniel. Something 
America and Europe. The Joselle | teetering off through the shadowy tops. tej; me that I shall never find another to 
1 purchased and br I with the great | Bah! I had missed him, and yet—did I? tape the place of the incomparable Bess. 
| Well, it was the last shot for that day; | may be w rong in this. At all events I 
| dusk was blurring everything: about me— am convinced from:an intimate knowledge 
| anyone might have missed a shot like that! 4 f one spanicl and somewhat close obser- 


ever factory T Joselle Dogs are kept unde | a - " Tha 
the t anitary conditions imaginable \spectior and [ pushed out for open ground. The ation of the work of several others, that 


ers of the world To b 
rd or Police Dogs is 
nd the best is always the 

















of the dogs and the kennels may be made by appoint dogs came out behind me—Blossom, Flick the average cocker spaniel, unspoiled by 
asent ; 4 . : - a ‘ ‘ , 
Young stock of the most worthy lineage may be | | —all but little Bess. I was something like to much pampering, will, naturally take 
beoked ahead: but no cheap or inferior puppies are ’ ? ; ie 
kept or considered at any time — a — — a Cites tthe «gun. Its almost invariable intel- 
JOSELLE KENNELS. ELKINS PARK, PA. . ; i | ligence will make training a simple matter 
: ‘ ‘ and the sportsman who cares to experi- 
| ment will find the little cocker a most in- 
; ; 
O | teresting and interested worker as well as 
P LICE DOoG— — German | a valuable helpmate to the larger shooting 
ne fr mor we ray 100 One - 
femal ght wolf gray, one year ld, one ear nat | dog. 
erect thet e pertect ha n blood lines; 
- stud s bitch when in season | enh SHEPHERD DOG 
Both dogs are A. K. C. reg. Will { RCHASE 


al OE, pie lovers of Shepherd 

dogs have been vying with each other 
for nearly two years in the importation 
of the leading animals of the breed anc 
have spared neither trouble nor expense 
to secure the best that Germany had to 
ffer, with the result that we now have 
in this country practically every European 
champion since the war. Doubtless the 
most important development along this 
line is the purchase, just announced, by 
Hoheluft Kennels and Rexden-Belcarza 
Kennels, acting jointly, of what is con- 
ceded to be the greatest Shepherd dog 
alive today, just imported through the 
courtesy of Peter Duryea, of Scarboro, 


HUBERT KLEIN, Prop., Union Hotel, Fishkill, N. Y. 


Hounds ana Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red eo 


Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
ample Cop ) $1.60 per Year 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F.S., Decatur, Illinois 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS | 


For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 





a N. Y. His name, Austrian Champion 
on . ———EEE 1921 Gerri von Oberklamm, is familiar 
D. C. DAVIS, Owner | Working Cocker Spaniels. Owner: A, Clinton to all lovers of the breed, as he has been 





Cimarron Kansas Wilmerding. the sensation of the German show ring 
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‘KEEP YOUR DOGWELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 






dealers or from 
‘ A 
us by mail. A / eee 
Dog Ailment 


FREE 


DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 

on care, feeding and 
training, also_pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘*Tribute 
to a Dog.” Write 
today for a freecopy. 


POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 





101 Governorst. & 
Richmond, Va. 











Inglehurst Gordon Setters 


Several high class puppies for sale. 
Mailing address: 
CHAS. T. INGLEE 
155 Montague Street Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Kennels: Freeport, Long Island 


E. N. LINDSEY 
AMITE, LA. 


Has room for a few dogs to thoroughly train 
on quail. No man hasbetter training grounds 
or more experience. l own no dogs and de- 
vote my entire time to dogs placed with me 
for training. Will be glad to furnish refer- 
ences. 





The Palmerston Kennels 
RED IRISH SETTERS 
(EXCLUSIVELY) 


Int.Ch. Tyrone Larr ma = 
At Stud ' Lord Rulinamaben ” 
For Sale =Puppies and grown stock. All h- ia red 
and high-class individuals 
*xennels at Spring Valley, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Address all communications to 


Dr. J.D. De RONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York City 


BOARDING KENNELS 


Large indoor and outdoor runs. 12 acres 
of ground for exercise. Personal attention 
given to all dogs. 

Pedigreed Police and Samoyed Puppies for Sale 


DONERNA KENNELS 
Phone Closter 104 Demarest, N. J- 

















NEw! : _,. NEw! 


The Gundog-Training Collar 


“TRAINO” 


(Imported) 
“If you don’t thi 4 the Tratno GCoLuaR is good . 
see w my six-m s-old Pointer pup will get season’ s 
limit (pheasants) i: Malt an hour.’’-—Edwin H. Bowers 
Send as soon as possible another TratNo COLLAR I 
purchased two Traino CoLLars last May These prove 
to my satisfaction to be all right.’’—Frank E. Clark. 
“I find the Traino CoLLar the best ever, and wish to 
rchase another.’’"—E, B 






German Shepherd, Hunting and Companion Dogs. 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
It ithout competition because of its peculiar construction. 
4 leader and check collar in one. By mail postpaid, $2.50, 

Geo. Ryman, Shohola F: alls Pa., the celebrated Shoot- 
i g Dog breaker, writes ‘The three Traino COLLARS 
ar ed safely They are O. K.”’ 


Sole Agent for United States of America and Canada 
FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Lie wellin and English setter pups, sired by that 

eat stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams that produce natural-born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 

Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 

Edgewood, Iowa 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
236 WEST 49th STREET 
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‘Hemlock Hill Champion Sealyham Terriers 


| 
| 








Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
pies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
anians, Prince Charles, Spitz, cocker pomaene™ black 
Irish setters, Airedales, Irish terriers, giant 
rds, bull terriers, collies, Boston’ Fre neh and 

sh bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; visit | 





kennels and convince yourself; all kinds 
hand: safe on t anywhere; always open. 
49th Street, New York Phone Bryant 2714. 





of stud | 








For Real and Game Terriers to hunt and kill anything, youcan’t beat the Sealyham. 
A breed bred by generations of sportsmen for sportsmen. Go to ground to foxes, 
otters, badgers, woodchucks,—death on minks, rats, weasels, etc. The breed that 
ever maintains its value the world over. Our Stud Sealyhams are of the very best 
International Champion Pedigrees and Performances. They include: FEES 


Champion Hemlock Hill Ivo Clyde . . $50.00 


Champion Hemlock Hill Boy Scout P ° 50.00 
40.00 


(THH SIRE OF THE FAMOUS CHAMPION GIN RICKEY) 


Hemlock Hill Harvester . . ‘ ‘ ° 


AN ALL-WHITE SON OF CHAMPION H. ROY scorT) 
All hood in this kennel. Young stock pe neh ms for sale. 


HEMLOCK HILL KENNELS 82837252 RE. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
A Chance in a Lifetime! 


At the Public Stud 
Greyhounds for Coursing or Show 


The famous American 
From America’s Leading Kennel 








and English first prize- 
winning Wirehaired 
Fox Terrier: 


CHAMPION 

CHAPPAQUA 
BOATMAN’S 
SELECTED 


A splendidly typical terrier and of the right 
size. Aconsistent winner under leading terrier 
men. A dog of the very best blood, make and 
characteristic coat ; a certain sire. 
(The property of Mr. M. W. Newton) 
= EE $50 

ip Bitches to 

BRUMBY & HARDCASTLE. Westbury, L. L., N. Y. 


GREAT NEW YORK KENNELS 135.285, nex Wonnae’ 
PHONE STUYVESANT 7313 

JOHN F. GALLOWAY, proprietor. All-around international judge at the world’s greatest show, 
Westminster Kennel Club, New York; bringing out record entries never yet beaten; winner of chal- 
lenge cups and gold medalist for terriers and toy dogs, having raised several champions; patronized 
by Her Excellency the Duchess of Aberdeen, the Governor of Mississippi and several other dog-loving 
notables, Intending purchasers can have benefit of a lifetime experience; a choice selection of dogs 
and puppies always for sale at popular prices. Let me have your confidence; it will pay you. I will 
supply you with any breed of dogs on shortest notice, Daily shipments to all parts of the world. 


OUR ADVERTISERS KNOW |NO®THERN BRED WALKER 
Field and Stream stands alone FOXHOUNDS 


: AT STUD 
The Incomparable Medium for | Field Champion WASH, A. K, C. 277564 
$35 


Ss Fee 
ELLING SPORTING and OTHER DOGS | REGENT (twice trial winner), A, F, B. 2103 
Fee $25 


Wonderful puppies, including a litter of eight 
out of the unbeaten Cuampion LAanspowNE 
SUNFLOWER and sired by CHAMPION LANSDOWNE 
SUNSTAR. Both internationally famous. Also 
some JuNe (1921) Sapiincs by Cuampion Lans- 
DOWNE SUNSTAR. 

Never before in the history of the Greyhound 
in this hemisphere has such stock been offered 
direct to the public. No dog or bitch that ever 
lived has won more important prizes than the in- 
comparable SunrLtower. Her whelps will be 
sold at fair prices. State requirements in young 
or seasoned stock | 


BEN F. LEWIS, Jr., Lansdowne, ad 























Always Practical and Interesting 


It Shows the Way! Send for Rate Card | RED PEPPER KENNELS 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 3 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser than $50. Dogs imported 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money from reliable sources. 


refunded. One-hundred-page, highly illustrated, instructive | . LE 
and interesting catalogue for fifteen cents stamps or coin. na oy nn ~ soe any — al 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
Queens Boulevard and Jefferson St., Jamaica, L.I.,N.Y. 
Offer their Famous Champion Red and other prize 
winning Chows at the Stud. 
Puppies from Celebrated Champions For Sale. 
Inspection of kennels invited. (15 minutes by Motor from New 


York—Queensborough Bridge). Address all communications 


Manager: PERCY C. STODDART 
’Phone, 2761 Jamaica 


Bainbridge’s FAMOUS Chows—The Home of Champions 
R. S. WALSH, Proprietor 


|The Champion Name--On 


Collar identifies him. Give 
| neck measurement and name, 


| Collar No, 8A........$1.95 
Collar No. 8B—Heavy. 2.50 


Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Briarfield Kennels 


Old Country Road, 

Westbury, L. I., N. Y: 
Take advantage of breeding 
season. Send your bitches to 
our Stud Airedales, Fox Ter- 
riers, Irish Terriers, etc. Sires 
of International fame. Young 
stock for sale. Nothing less 





























Four Bainbridge-bred Chow Chow Puppies, 3 
months old. 








H.D.WELSH 
MAYPORT, PA. 
Offers some fine Rab- 
bit, Fox and Coon 
Hounds, reasonable 





prices. Broken. Partly Collar No. 10—Leather 

Broken and _ Pups, Lined, Brass Trim... 2.25 

~s— 4 —T Collar Pad Locks...... 235 
Photos for Humane Muzzle & Supply Co. 


Twenty-five Cents Boston 47, Mass. 








198 Aliston St., 
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JUST OUT-—Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL vo 7 eeeeeeameatahe 


(Beautifully illustr 
By Er. M. Shelley 








Author of “Big. Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc., 
Breaker and Mandier of Contey’s Bat wo ~ Pride Jessie 
Rodfield ( Gladstone -H ar d Ca boy's 
Daisy—Prince ‘Lynd etc., etc., the F eld Trial Wir 

ng Sette and Pointer f immortal fame 
I Book aral 10s I ) 
ICAL, EA 1 comM™M NSI r 
Breaking all kind of Bird Dog: and Rett 
Mr. . Shelley’ 6 Methods are 90 per cent estejnel 
it SS. lied 
on At. 3 
a dog 
A. I 
America ) 
I ( M N 4 Way 
Your Doa 
) ' ( INEX 
M I \ 
I» D I 
/ n fe a 4 
7] t vy wu ( ted 
! f ‘T Oth Cent Bird Dog 7 
I I book a g 1 4 
I gsr f and t g J 
r ' I ] t i 
g d t I l t 3 
f pra . 1 ght t 
‘ ' } a dog, « 
g.) or I I 
T H I 
al | £ r 
) D W. H. H 
Det M 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00. 
Special Offer 
eieieas asiak Gistaieaaie: BOTH FOR 


Kaley “" "$300 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 


for Coon,Opossum, Skunk 
Squirrel, etc. Big game 
hounds, rabbit hounds. 
Airedales. Young and 
trained stock. 








jee COVINDALE KENNELS 
—————" Covington Tena 


HUNTERS, S, TRAPPERS 
_ TRADERS | 


sua t Studies of 





Rare postcard views, at 
l« ectors, Just —— Vothing 


(Uo stants, CHARLES STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 231 Linden, N. J. 





MORE TIME FOR SPORT 
You sportsmen can now read all 
your business magazines in fifteen 
minutes with 














i t 
INDUSTRIAL DIGEST keeps 
© 1¢ You 
" ( u Jolla 
Lool grav ine 
l e! « i 
ri t "t 
THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST F.> 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
I £ f 
, ar I : g 
. I 
Na Posit 
| 
4 
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during the past year. During his show 
career he has met and defeated the 1919, 
the 1920 and the 1921 German Grand 
Champions at numerous shows’ under 
many different judges. Available records 
show that during the past year Gerri has 
defeated the 1921 German Grand Cham- 
| pion at least eight times under six differ- 
|ent judges, including such experts as von 


tightly around the ts, or by a_ scalpel; the 
latter is preferable. ie blade is held flat on tI 

skin at the root of the wart, and cut through the 
raw surface being cauterised afterward. The 
kot iron or actual cautery, although for the time 
the most painful, is thought to be the best and 
safest. If caustic is applied, the dog’s tongue 
would lick it and peel in consequence.—[Epb. 


SPOILING TWO BREEDS 


Editor, F1retp anp STREAM 
I am thinking of crossin 








my setter bitch wit 

















Phe New Imported Austrian 1921 Champion Shepherd Dog, Gerri von Oberklam: 


owners: The Hoheluft and the 


Stephanitz and Dr. Roesebeck. The pur- 
chase is the result of nearly a half year’s 
negotiations in an effort to make this 
great animal available for the advance- 
ment of the breed in this country, as 
Gerri von Oberklamm is not only an out- 
standing, beautiful and symmetrical indi- 
vidual, but also a proved sire whose abil- 
ity to transmit his own great qualities to 
t has been demonstrated by the per- 
formance of the latter in the show ring. 
It is significant that the most recent addi- 
tions to P. A. B. Widener’s kennel at 
Elkins Park, Pa., and Laurance H. Ar- 
mour’s kennel at Lake Forest, IIl., have 
been daughters of Gerri von Oberklamm. 
It is also interesting to note that at Ham- 
ilton Farms, Gladstone, N. J., the well- 
known 1919 and 1920 German Grand 
Champion bitch, Anni vy Humboldtpark, 





his re 


|}owned by Mrs, James Cox Brady, has a 
| litter of pups by this great dog. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WARTS 


litor, Fieip AND STREAM: 
_ Please advise me remedy for warts on mouth, 
lips and gums of dog; also a preventive for 


same? 
P. M. M. 
Ans.—When warts grow in clusters the appli- 
cation of bicarbonate of soda slightly damped has 
in some cases proved effectual. It is recognize 
| that you have to deal with a dog with a bad case. 
| The warts may be removed by a litagure tied 


Rexden-Belearza Kennels 


a beagle hound. Both are pure-bred dogs. What 
de you think of it? 

The beagle I refer to is the best dog 1 have 
ever had the pleasure of shooting over, and will 
hunt anything from woodcock to bear. 


Ans.—If you want a nondescript hunting dog 
that will put his nose to the ground, throw his 
tongue, and flush everything that he ought to 
stand or point, ahead. The beagle is a 
hound and the s a bird dog. The former 





should depend 1 1 ose for ground hunting; 
the setter generally takes his scent poe the 
atmosphere Moreover, the beagle opens on the 
scent ol game the setter is absolutely 

ute r ” Keep all or nearly all 
breeds to Nothing tangible can be 





obtained from promiscuous crossing.—[Ep. 


anepeciad AND FATTENING 
Editor, Ftr_p anp STREAM 


I have a young dog 8% months old, part beagle 
and part lround, broken on rabbits. Have just 
returned from a week’s gunning and he does not 
seem quite up to the normal. Although he was 
never a heavy feeder, he sometimes refuses to 
take his morning or evening meal, and then at 
the next meal he does not eat much. IJ feed 
him bread with milk, gravy or beef-broth, some- 
times a few vegetables (no potatoes), very littl 


meat and a fresh bone once or twice a week He 
has been — from time to time, and when 
last dosed showed no signs. Can you inform me 
ot a reliable treatment or serum to prevent dogs 
from contracting distemper? 

s 2. 


Ans.—As all of our dogs are in first class con- 
dition, it may be well to describe a “home” 
treatment. Don’t forget that the natural food of 
a dog is meat, and the more of it you give him 
the better, providing he has plenty of exercise. 
Necks of first-class beef can now be obtained 
at 5 cents a pound. The lean scrag will form 
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RANCH 








TORE, 





a 
J.P. DUFFUS#Siwer Fo 
not spend Spring, 


A H Summer, and Fall 


gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 
each. Simple outdoorwork withmyinstructions, 
pictures, price list. Get posted now. Send 25c 
(Nor Stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 


Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Calif. 
SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Raised in 
one month. Start now. Greatest market for 
20 years. We ship everywhere the famous 
Plymouth Rock breeding stock and supplies 
Established 21 years, For prices and full 
particulars see our illustrated free book, 
**How to Make Money Breeding Squabs."" 
Write for it today 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
504 H Street 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
SILVER, BLACK AND 
CROSS FOXES 


For $25.00 I start you with foxes, books, 
profit guaranteed. 























instructions. 100% 


R. L. TODD, Milltown, N.B., Canada 


Dollars in Hares 


We supply guaranteed high grade 
stock and buy back all you raise at 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair, and 
ay express charges. Big profits. Use 
back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Con- 
act and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Association 
401R Broadway New York 


Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, Boston, 
1919, 1920. Nineteen ribbons and seven cups, 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 


“Borestone Loami 96”, International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid 963”, National Champion, Canada 













Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bidg.. F 7 Phila. bo We 


RAISE SILVER FOXES | 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any otherlivestock raising. Stands 
strictest investigation. Recom- | 
mended by Government. Four 

different plan. One will suit you. 

Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 
C. T. DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


‘DOG FANCIERS 


Order at once—THE GREAT BRITISH DOG WORLD 








(1920) XMAS ANNUAT Contains illustrated rev 
f AL. L the leading KENNELS and DOGS of all BREEDS. 
T Fancier’s indispensable REFERENCE 


all the year ‘round. 
“Keeps YOU in touch with OLD COUNTRY strains.”’ 


Price SOc. post free 


Address THE DOG WORLD | 
Catherine Street, Aldwych LONDON. W.C.2. ENGLAND 


“QUR DOGS” 


THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 
Has more readers by thousands amongst dog owners than 
any other newspaper in the world Contains reports 7 
all Shows, Notes for Novices, Interesting Articles anc 
all the current “DOGGY'’ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Published every Friday Subser iti n to the U 
‘ineluding a copy of the Chr nas Numb, r) $5 P 
annum, en coPyY SENT FREE on application | 


“OUR DOGS” PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
4, Albert Square, Manchester, England 


i 
WORK for | 
| 











} salt. A 
} | tised in these columns.—[E 


| spaniel. A 


| what the 


| how should his ears be clipped? 


the basis of a splendid soup. Let the beef stew 
and stew, semove the bones, strip off the flesh, 
and boil vegetables of all kinds, including a 
plentiful supply of onions, in the liquor, and into 
this pour cereal at each cooking, so as to in turn 
change the food, cornmeal, coarse oatmeal, bar- 
ley meal, rice, hominy, etc., etc. You will not 
require so much meat if you use any of the pre- 
pared foods advertised. In several large kennels 
a well-balanced mixture of broken biscuit and 


| prepared flesh is used as it stands or after being 


well soaked and steamed with scalding water, 
covering the mess over with a sack. Ve use a 
lot of parsnips cut in cubes in the palatable 
mixture; also potatoes, leeks, carrots—anything 
that a man likes and enjoys. Don’t forget the 
vaccine such as_you mention is adver- 


LOSS OF NOSE 
ditor, FrreLD AND STREAM: 

I have a very fine hound that seems to have 
lost his nose since last winter. I haven’t used 
him during last summer, and this season he has 
difficulty in working the trail. He hasn’t been 
sick a day and he has wonderful ambition. Is 
there anything that will bring a dog’s scent back? 

IH. 


Ans.—It is more than likely that all or nearly 
all the trouble your dog has to contend with is 
caused either from the state of his stomach or 
the surroundings of his immediate kennel or 

where the dog has been kept, confined or chained 
up. To quote Hutchinson: “The good condition 
of a dog’s nose is far from being an unnatural 

irt of his conditioning; for on the preservation 
j its sensitiveness chiefly depends our hope of 
port If it be dry from being feverish, or if it 
e habituated to the villainous smells of an im 
pure kennel, how are you to expect it to acknowl 


edge the faintest taint of game—yet one that, if 


followed up by olfactory nerves in high order, 
would lead to a sure find? Cleanliness is as 
essential as a judicious diet; and you may be 
ured that, if you look for excellence, you must 
vays have your kennel clean, dry, airy, an 
yet sufficiently warm. The more you attend to 
this, the greater will he his bodily strength and 
the finer his nose.’’—[Eb. 


MODERN KENNELS 
Editor, Firtp anp STREAM: 

We have been raising dogs for several years 
om a small scale and are thinking about enlarg- 
ing our kennels Bird dogs and Airedales are 
the dogs we have in view. Kindly give us infor- 
mation concerning a modern kennel. 8 

c. . 


decidedly novel kennel—or, rather. 
series of kennels—is de scribed and illustrated_in 
the Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, by Er 
M. Shelley, and sivcctland in our business 
columns The arrangements are unique and 

expensive and are described as accommodating 
all of Paul Rainey’s famous hounds, bird dogs, 
retrievers, Airedales, etc. Modern and expensive 
quarters for me 7 are The Bainbridge Kennels, 
Jamaica, L. I., Y. Doubtlessly, their owner, 
Richard S. W: aia h, will send you a photograph 


1 








fas.—A 


of these.—[Ep 


GUN DOG AND HOUSE DOG 


Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 
I greatly interested in your Kennel De- 
rtment and seek your advice. I live in New 
<s and am up here (Kenka Park, N. Y.) dur 
» pheasant season. The surrounding vine- 
offer excellent cover for pheasants and 





Pp artridges. I have been shooting with friends 
who have a very good bird-hunting dog. He is 
part Airedale and part beagle The only trou- 


hunts rabbits when we want 


ble I find is that he 
' and vice versa. 


im to hunt pheasants 


in the city as I do, I must of necessity have a 


og which is a good house dog and at the same 
time icant both rabbits and birds. I realize that 
it is very difficult to get any all-around dog. 
Pl lease give me your opinion as to the deg best 
ipted for the above uses. 
L. . B 


ins.—The foregoing reply to “G. G.” will 
bout cover our opinions as to cross-bred dogs for 
shooting over in the case of pheasants and “par 
tridge.” The beagle-Airedale cross should be a 
capital rabbit dog. Cut out all cross-bred dogs 
and keep pure-bred dogs only. The one and only 
breed of dogs to suit you would be a sporting 
goodsized cocker spaniel (not far off 
25 pounds weight) or a Springer opaniel would 
exactly suit your purpose—a house dog and a 
born gun dog. The springer spaniel as yet is 
somewhat scarce in this country.—[Eb. 


A BORN FIGHTER! 
Editor, Fie.p AND STREAM: 

I have recently bought a pure-bred pit bull pup 
ind, since I know almost nothing about dogs, I 
am taking the liberty of writing to you for ad- 
vice and information. 


of it. He is just seven weeks old. When and 

Should his tail 

be cut, and when? What is the nature of this 

breed of dog—its good and bad points, ne 
ch. . 

Ans.—The pit, or fighting, bull and terrier 

variety is not considered a pure breed by the 


I would like to know just | 
dog should be fed and the proper care | 












Have the ducks been plenti- 
‘ful on your local waters the 
past year, or did you have to 
| take a long trip to some good 
wild-duck resort? This is unnecessary. You 
can bring the ducks to your local waters, 
instead of going after them if you plant 
THEIR FAVORITE FOODS 
Terreil’s Wild Cherry, Wild Rice, Duck Potato, 
Sago Pond Plant, Wild Millet, Smartweed, etc. 
Plan your feeding grounds now, so you will be 
ready to plant at the most favorable time and 
get quickest results. Terrell’s planting material 
is guaranteed and used with wide success. 
Write for literature and expert planting advice 
that helps get results. 
Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D 233, Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Mackensen Game Park 



























Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 
Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
HEASANTS °°,,, 
Golden, Silver, Amherst and Ringnecks 
Swan, Peafowl, Wild and 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese 
Satisfaction g teed. Prices 1 bi 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
0. W. Holton, Owner Middletown, N. J. 














RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 

and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of allfowls. Send for catalog 

Young trios hatched last 
spring, $13.00 per trio between 
October Ist and January Ist, 192) 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North C. 


White’s Game Preserve 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


November, December and January are the open months for 
Ducks, Geese, Quail ‘and Snipe Those who can 
here November 1 this season will have splendid shooting 
All the months are good. Food crop wa never bett: 
and we expect even better shooting than last seasor 
Make reservations as far in advance as possible. If 
terested in planting duck foods, write us Best of ref: 
ences in all _all_ parts” of America. 

















Decoys Callers Pure Bred 
NO LIMIT 
Wild Mallard... $5.00 Pair — Trio $8.50 
Black Mallard, Young, $10.00 Pair — Yearlings $15.CO Pair 
English Callers ..... $10.00 Pair —Trio... $17.50 
SEVERAL BREEDS OF OTHER WILD DUCKS AND 
CANADA GEESE — limited supply. Stamp for reply. 
Duck Book 25c Ferrets for Sale. 


C. BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 





Vi . +o 
irginiaGames 
Fancy Black-breasted, Red, 
Exhibition Games, 
Gamey Fighters, 

Several Varieties of Pit Games 
Special inducements offered on 
hipments this fall 


Green View Poultry Farm 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 


leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E Warner, publisher of 


Field and Stream. Address 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





128 St. James Place 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
and guides found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places ps ages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 

The only resorts, cataps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 
however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 
past twelve months. 

Advertisers can secure space in this department at $10.00 per column inch. Forms close first of month preceding date of issue. 
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Mid-Winter Handicap 


Target Tournament 
January 16th to 21st, 1922 
$13,000 in Money and Trophies 
Weekly trap-shooting tournaments. 
Six Legged Ideal Traps. 

Dogs: Annual Field Trial, January Dog 
Show, January 30, 31, for money and 
trophies. Sporting dogs a specialty. 
Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring, Airplaning 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 


Y ou should gadownwtere they ra bales grow 


HRILLS aplenty await the experienced sportsman, 
and the novice, too, in America’s livest and fastest GAY 
growing Winter Resort. ‘ 









The climate in the Miami zone is ideal and the outdoor 
life is the real and only one. 

















Golf, Tennis, Polo, Yachting, 
Fishing, Hunting, Motoring, Surf 
Bathing, Aviation, etc. 


National Motor Boat Races during the season 

re gr wares gmt — | : ; 
will play in Royal Palm Park, December to ri 

Mearns edi and prolong your life by para SHOOTING PRIVILEGES 


the winter in Miami. 


U 








For information: General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 














Accommodations for two gentlemen at a_ time. 
5,400 acres preserved plantation shooting. Guide, 


as 
— 
7 saddle horses, dogs and exclusive shooting. Lots 
re 


For further information and handsome booklets, write 





THE MIAMI CHAMBER er aad tor woe ae ation ideal. 
OF COMMERCE 
W. vile Mrs. ADELAIDE FAILE _ Barlow, Miss. 
: = - -_ = $$ 


MIAMI, FLA, 





WATERLILY P.O. CURRITUCK SOUND, N.C. 
Situated in center of wild duck section. 
UNEXCELLED FOR SHOOTING 
Canvas, Redheads, Broadbill, Mallard and ==2se 
j Shooting from Blinds and Batteries. 

| ALSO QUAIL AND SNIPE SHOOTING 


Open Season November Ist to January 31st. 
WE FURNISH REFERENCES 
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CLAN YU hc 
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Sportsman Home | 
ee 7 ‘DUCK— D UCK Best Duck and Goose Shooting | HUNTING PARTIES TAKEN IN 


« | 
; also cx- | 

| 

| 











goose shx 
ee ent — , snipe, ral . > ur me coon and|In the South is found here: Currituck County, North Can accommodate parties from one to ten. Ideal 
fox hunting ccommodations unsurpassed. New| Carol Season now open. | Miles and miles of marsh. plantation life. Excellent duck shooting, deer hunt 
I Ige loc ste 1 n the heart of famous Currituck he of paint and er arseirgy 3 you have at pe ing, bird and turkey shooting. All guests quartere: d 
. . is ” , “OVS ‘o » accommodations 

Sound. Battery, Blind and Pe oint Shooting at ps % sood food ai Paya eee gag a ae in private home. Everything furnished in daily 
reasonable rates Full particulars by request. | Write for full information and rates. . tariff, which will be furnished upon application. 

Ww. T. LEARY P. R. LACHICOTTE 


LEARY’S GUN LODGE, Mamie, N. C., Currituck Sound | M. B. WHITE Seagull, North Carolina | Waverly Mills, S.C. Waccamaw Neck, Georgetown Co. 
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TO CLOSE | 
AN ESTATE | 


FOR SAL 





wenty-tive-hundred-acre Shooting Reserve, on 
the famous North Carolina Coast. Exceptional 
pportunity. Ducks, Geese, Brent, Snipe, Curlew, 
Plover and Quail in abundance, and, in nearby 
erritory, Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey, etc. Property 
sists of 17 islands and marshes. Home island 
approximately 20 acres, with 15 acres under 
ivation. Has owner’s dwelling, 10 rooms and 

1 keeper’s dwelling, 5 rooms; guide’s bunk 
house; boat house, id several barns and out 
niildings. Island stocked with live decoys, chick- 


ows, pigs, sheep, etc. Also equipped with 
duck boats, decoys, necessary farm tools, 
There also an artesian well, 368 feet deep, 
h flows twenty gallons of pure water per 
>, which is piped to all buildings by pneu- 
> system 
Enquire P. H. Deming, 306 Dime Bank. Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, or Robert Deming, Beaufort, 
N.C. Mail address, Smyrna, Cartaret County, N.C. 


HUNTING-FISHING—BOATING 


ens, ( 
launches, 


is 








Substantially built SUMMER HOME. Twelve 
hours from Boston. Modern conveniences. Four 
bedrooms, maids, living, dining and bath rooms; 


den and kitchen. All completely furnished ready 
for oce upancy. Outhouses: Workshop well stocked 
ith Is, Woo dhouse well filled, Boathouse with 
nd Row Boats, Canoe and all parapher- 
wner prevented by business from use in 
will sell for less than pre-war costs. 





Ire, 
Address M. A. H. care Field and Stream 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


Duck Shooting Sremnty Fer Sale 
Excellent Bargain 


600 acres of the best duck and goose shooting 
property on Currituck Sound, Noted for its can 
vashack, and redhead shooting, with abundanee 
£ geese. For particulars address 


GEO. W. WHITEHURST 
Wanchese P. O. Dare County, N. C. 


OWN YOUR OWN CAMP 


In Maine’s best Hunting and Fishing 
Country. I have what you want. 
Suitable for club or for private individual. Only a 
from Boston to the frontier of the 
Great Maine Good fishing, good hunt- 
ing, good health and’good luck, If interested, write 
B. W. HOWE, Patten, Me. On the Bangor & Aroostook Ry. 


Orders taken for beaver, mink and all kinds of Maine fur. | 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, P. O. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


The shooting at our preserve this season is won- 
derful, especially the best of all ducks—canvas- 
backs and redheads, all other kinds of good 
ducks; also quail and English snipe. Canada 
geese in abundance. We entertain ladies if with 
their husbands. Very best of references. Sea- 
son closes January 31st. Wire for reservations. 


GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South. Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsman and with excellent Southern cook 
ing. can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance, 
F. E. Johnstone, Georgetown, P.O. Box 533, South Carolina 


Walter G. Emerich 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
Grower of native brook trout, small 
fish for stocking purposes and eyed 
eggs in season. 





night’s snooze 
Wilderness. 


























Peninsular Club of Rockport, Texas 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 
Offering Life Membership to non-Resident 
Members. One Hundred Dollars, no 


assessments or dues. Interested parties write 


First National Bank Building. 











the 


The 


and 


Tennis, 


Telephones — 
Madison 
Square 

9230 and 9231 





YX 





. A 
DORANB~S . 


And no wonder, with about 700 varieties of real fish 
to choose from. 


AST COASTor FLORIDA 


the finest fishing ground the 
‘Tarpon, Sailfish, 
abound among the many. 

Have youever traveled from Miami to Key West, crossing 
famous Overseas Viaduct, 
Coast Railroad System, and stopped off at the 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


last word in fisherman’s comfort. 
Al table without ceremony. 


Tuna, Amberjack, Bonetish and Kingfish 


everything you can possibly need. 
Opens January 2, 1922. 


Other attractions on the East Coast of Florida are Golt 
Surf Bathing, Sailing, 
Summertime recreation you can think of. 
Through Pullman trains from 
East Coast resorts, including Key West for Havana, 
from other sections through Pullmans to J: 
make close connections with Parlor car and Sleeping car 
trains on the F. E. C 

Through Sleeper, Boston and Miami, 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue 


That's the choice you have on the 


angler ever knew, where 








part of the Florida East 


Snug quarters 
Guides, boats, tackle, 


L. P. SCHUTT, Mer. 
Motoring: in fact e very 
direct to al 


and 
Jacksonville 


York 


New 


Ry. 





daily. 


(Flagler System) 


General 
Office, 

St. Augustine, 
Florida 
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FOR CHARTER 
By Day, Week or Month 
HOUSEBOAT “KENNESAW ” 
For fishing or hunting parties; a fine, well- | 
equipped, comfortable houseboat; in charge of 
man fully acquainted with all Florida waters; 
for particulars, address 


CAPTAIN RAYMOND BYLASKA, Fort Myers, Florida 





OCKLAWAHA HOTEL' 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Modern 125 Rooms. Informal but first class. 
Reasonable Rates. Abundance of Quail, Water 
fowl, Turkey, Deer, Black Bass, Golf, Own 
Guides and boats. 


LEWIS N. WIGGINS, Owner and Manager 

















Quail Shooting De Luxe 


In the famous on County, Florida 
-—ao 
Turkey— Deer —Snipe — Ducks— Doves 
Quail season from November 20th until February 15th 
TURKEY AND DEER IN DECEMBER 
Trapshooting at all times for Ladies and 
Gentlemen—Fine Golf Course 
Excellent fishing all winter 
Tarpon taken every month in the year 
Finest winter bathing in Florida 


Send for a copy of the New Florida Game Laws 
Also for Booklet 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


Headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 








less WEST COAST. 





Sojourn in Tampa; 
Enjoy the Outdoor Life 





Seven hundred varieties of Fish. 
and turkey shooting. The game-holding coverts of 
the West Coast are ever excellent. 


Shore cruising steamers, championship golf courses. 
Big, modern and superbly equipped hotels. 
automobile roads to all sections of Florida's match- 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
TAMPA, FLORILA 


Why Winter in Iceland While Tampa Calls? 


Big Game Fishing and Game Hunting All the Season Through 
Bring Your Guns, Rods, Dogs — Everything ! 


Quail, duck, deer 


Finest 
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All Outdoors — JIM Oustdoors— AAI! Orshdooes ‘x 
S AN unusual commen- 


“a 999 
The Masses Are Responding!!! tary on the “Yanks 


The call of the outdoors cannot be denied. And ein dlc from the 
if you incorporate it into a magazine that the mass of HOOTING IMES AND 


the people like to read in a way they like to read it, BRITISH SPORTSMAN of 
that magazine cannot be denied either! ' London 


“Any of the American Sporting 
magazines I have seen are top 
hole, but I think FieLD AND STREAM 
takes the bun. It is a great 25 
cents’ worth. By the great horn 
spoon, don’t the Yanks know how 
to advertise, and how it must pay 
all parties. Firms over here have 
no push, and the sporting ‘Em- 
poriums’ seem to be dead. They 
might he, anyway, for all the ad- 
vertising they do. Jumping Moses; 
but the American fish must have 
some bally awful dope dreams, 
judging by the ‘devil bugs, ‘bass 
seekers,’ ‘fluted wobblers,’ ‘grass 
widows,’ ‘sizzlers, etc., and ad 
lib. Stick any or all of ’em in a 
river or lake here and the fish 
would get out and walk.—Yours, 
etc., W. H. BrapisH, Wexford.” 





AAll Outdoors, the most popular and com- 
prehensive of all outdoor publications, jumped 25 per 
cent in sales in November over the previous issue. Think 
of it! Twenty-five per cent! And it’s still going up. 


Where there's fire, there’s smoke. Where there's 
such immediate increase on so large a scale, there’s a 
good reason. People don’t buy magazines because they 
like to decorate their mantelpieces. They buy ‘em 
because they like to read "em. There's the long and 
short of it. 


November _Alll Outdoors started some 
new departments. One was “All Outdoors De- 
partment for All Indoors Readers.” Its name 
explains itself. There was a snappy yarn about 
manhunting in Cincinnati. Didn't know they 
hunted men in the southwestern Ohio city ? 
They do, and take it from one on the inside, it's 
just as exciting as hunting ‘em in the moonshine 
country. A prize was offered for the letters 
published, sent in by readers, giving man- 
hunting experiences. There will be other such 
prizes on many different subjects every issue. 





| Bro. Bradish sees more of 
such advertising in the 
“bun-taker” than in any 
other sporting magazine. 





Then, too, you will find departments devoted to 
dogs, camping, hunting, fishing, golf, tennis, wild life and 
natural history, etc., etc., and eight full pages of bright, 
up-to-the-minute pictorials of the sporting and outdoor 


world. 


There is a world of 
interest in reading 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


This publication is far brighter 
and more interesting for the ad- 
vertisements it contains. You 
get information from _ them. 
You learn all about many things 
that are of so much personal 
importance in your life. They 
keep you posted. They tell you 
what is new and desirable. 


“You cannot beat it !"~-that’s what the readers say. 


Get it at your newsstand every month. Tell 
your dealer to set aside a copy for you, or send in 
your subscription. fora year. It costs only $2.50 
and is mailed to you each month. Canadian 
postage extra, thirty-five cents. Or, better still, 
you may take a trial subscription for six months 
at One Dollar. 


Send all subscriptions to _AAll Outdoors, 
47 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Sometimes they keep you from 
making an unwise purchase by 
pointing out just the reasons 
why one article suits your needs 
better than another. 


Reading advertisements helps 
you to economize. You know 
that economy is not alone a 
matter of saving money but of 
spending money to advantage. 
Advertising identifies goods of 


BIG FISH AND SMALL FISH unquestioned value 


Tarpon down to trout with lots between. When a manufacturer puts a 
name on goods and tells you 

BIG GAME AND SMALL GAME about them you may be sure 
Bear and deer down to birds with lots between. they are worth while because it 
does not pay to advertise mer- 


Seaboard Air Line Railway aostar Oo Ge took 


Complete train service direct to hunting and fishing grounds in the Make a practice of reading ad- 
CAROLINAS, GEORGIA and FLORIDA. vertisements. Read them as 


news from the business world, 


“HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE SOUTH” published for your benefit. They 


Booklet tells of the places to go, game laws, etc. Send for a copy. j sabi A sraglhor st Naggcthige 


S. B. Murdock, General Eastern Passenger Agent | your income in every way. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All Onstdloors— SAll Ouddoora— All Onstdoors 


| 
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SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS 


ON CURRITUCK SOUND 
Experienced Guides, Live Decoys and Boats. 
Good Accommodations, Comfortable Rooms, 
Reasonable Rates. Write: 


A. L. TOLER and I. SMITH 
Seagull, N. C. 


SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE 


in Currituck Sound 
Season opens Nov. 1, closes Jan. 31 








Geese, and also good Quail shooting. 

G es, B itteries and full accommodations fur 

ed at reasonable 1 ates Make application as 
dvance as possible Apply t 


S.G SAWYER & SON, Carrituek Co., 


CRUISING HOUSEBOATS 
For Sale and Charter 


Guides 
E. T. PEPPER, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


Harbinger, N. C. 


secured for Tarpon Fishing 








| 





IZ 


Some Méazine! 











An Eight Months’ Trial 


Subscription for only 50c 
(This is half the regular price) 


issue of 

The Boys’ Magazine 
contains » to four splendid serial 
stories twelve to twenty thrilling 
short stor sides special departments de- 
voted to W ss. Mechanics, Electricity, 
Popular Se: . Athletics, Physical Train- 
ing, Stamt Coin Collecting, Outdoor 
Sports ‘hotography, Cartooning, 
etc. Beautitul ‘ie pages with handsome 
covers 39 rs. Profusely illustrated 
throug 1 

A speciz viure is the award of liberal 
cash prizes to 1 best amateur work in 
many sul t There is no reason why 

mr boy should not win some of these 
prizes. Remember. only 50 cents for eight 
months. I 1 are not satisfied we will 
refund your money promptly and with- 
out qGuestic: Remit in stamps if more 


convenient 


-—e— UT HERES — — — 
Tut Scott F. Rt ELD Co 
7138 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
I accept your special half-price introductory 
ffer, and enclose 50 cents, for which send 


THE BOYS 
(WRITE 


MAGAZINE for eight months to 
NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


1922 





HUNT - CAMP 
FISH - EAT 


Upland Shooting—Bass Fishing — 


DAVID NEWELL - - - 






‘ounds—Fox races—camp hunts for deer, bear, turkeys. 


Bobcats with the 


LEESBURG, FLA. 











Reliable Hunting and Fishing Information 
Steam heat, running water in all rooms. Ele- 
vator; attractive lobby. Clean, comfortable 
beds. $1.50 up. 














NAPLES ON THE GULF 


| hunting, fishing, trapping. 





FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF) 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
Special rates till January Ist 
Let Us Send You a Booklet 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, ses 


FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, | 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00, 








HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 
Where Shall I Spend 
My Vacation ? 


IN WYOMING 


Plan now Write for illustrated booklet 
COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION 








| Room 351, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyoming | 














Hunters of— 


ROCKY MT. SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, DEER, 
BLACK, BROWN AND GRIZZLY BEAR | 





We are situated o1 Jas 
per Park in the Seek w North 
America, with a pack n the 
Rockies ind guarantee tl . Also 
guides to Jasper and Banfi r terms. | 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS Mountain Park, Alta., Can. 





Spring Hunting for Grizzly | 
in British Columbia 


Virgin territory in the Cassiar District, the best Grizzly 
country in British Columbia. By dog sleigh and canoe. 
Excellent steelhead and other fishing en route. | 

| 
| 


E. A. HASWELL 


313 Dominion Building, Vancouver, B.C. | 
__References from Sportsmen 








| Weir (near Leesburg). Open 


HOTEL ALBERT ||2u2". Terkey Fishing 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FAUnNters Lodge 
SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS || Dogs, Guides, Comfortable Cottages, Baths, ete. 


ot fish and game on beautiful Lake 
January Ist t 


Abundance 


May Ist. Address Proprietor 


HUNTERS LODGE, East Lake, Florida 


NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA 


A Cozy Home and steady income for modest 
investment in glorious climate with wonderful 
resources. No proposition ever offered com- 
pares with ours. | Write today, full partic- 





| ulars free. 


HARRISON & McCASKILL 
OeFuntak ange Florida 


Hotel Punta Gorda 
PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 


PUNTA (¢ 1ORDA is on the southwest coast of 
tropical Florida. “The cqortamnan s Winter Play- 
ground.’ cighty-five miles south of Tampa— 
twenty-five miles from Fort ‘Myers. Two Pullman 
trains daily from Jacksonville direct to Hotel. 
Dixie Highway is completed to Punta Gorda— 
tive automobile roads from Jacksonville and Tampa, 


PUNTA GORDA offers unsual attractions to 
the hunter and fisherman the finest Quail shoot- 
ing in the country; also wild Turkey and Deer. 
Many kinds of tish are caught during the Win- 
ter months, and the king of all game fish—the 
ge anyon is caught from February Ist, on. 





N 
For rates and further information, Address 


RAY PAYNE, Megr., Punta Gorda, Fla. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 





A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game 

gan along the route of the Railways are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, 


iGeneral Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY, Ltd. 
ST. JOHN'S NEWFOUNDLAND 

















the American Union. 


H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, 





A vast new land of promise big enough to include the siz New England and four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FREE. 
Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense f orest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature write 


Hon. Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture 





Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA 
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respected nevertheless. 


who 18 recognized as one Ol 


“The Gray Master” 


\ super-wolf! Unusually large, uncanny in its intelligence, keen, alert, powerful. He roamed 


the wild at the head of his small but mighty pack, dreaded and feared by the community. but 


Why did The Gray Master, who could kill deer with one snap 
ighty jaws, not harm the pretty child of the village? The Gray Master trailed her to her 
orstep, a prot ctor, as it were Llow did The Gray Master come te grief? 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


the foremost writers of animal stories today, tells a thrilling tal 

Che Gray Master. 

It is but one of many short stories contained in a new volume of eight books. Chuck 
the wild, stories that make the animals’ seem like intelligent human beings. 
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The Duel On The Trail In The Deep Of The Snow 
Lone Wolf The Gentling of Red McWha 
Last Bull The Iron Edge of Winter 
Black Swamp The Battle In The Mist 
Gray Lynx’s Last Hunting The Invaders 

Mothers of The North Ishmael Of The Hemlocks 
The Black Imps of Pine -Top The Feud 


The Baby and the Bear The Ledge On Bald Face 
From Buck to Bear and Back Jim, the Backwoods Police Dog 


\nd these are only a few of the ninety-eight short stories in these eight volumes, which ar 
available. 

Through special arrangement with OUTING, the national outdoor authority, these books may 
be had at a big saving. 

You can get these eight volumes and a six months’ subscription to OUTING at $7.25. This is 
decidedly under what even the books would cost you by themselves. 

You know OUTING. It has been published for forty years and is the most widely quoted 
door magazine. You know Roberts—his work is superior. It is a bargain for book lovers. 

Just send in Money Order or Check for $7.25 and say you want the Roberts volumes and six 
months’ subscription to OUTING. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
47 West 47th Street New York City 

















All DNNY 
sTanoano CU FUND —— Ss 


12 GAUGE __ 


| DU PONT /BALLISTITE 
SMOKELESS | SMOKELESS OUNCES | SIZE 











Clip out this chart and Drams | Grains } Shot | Shot 
put it in your pocket- 8 este Dies 4 or 3% | ie? Pp 
book. It oll be wscfal. ange Ducks.........] 3% or 32 |260r28 |Iorl | 4-5er6 
Small and 3 94 Ao 1$-6.07% 
Medium Ducks... YL) 26 {IB or 141 5-6 or7% 


Grouse, Partridge, 
Prairie Chicken...) 3 or 3% |240r26| 1% 


Pheasants......... 3 24 178 | 5-60-74 






















Geese... | Aor 3/2 |26 or28} = 178 | 4-2or88 
Wild Turkey... | 3/4or 3/4 26 or28]} 1% | 4or2 
Squirrel, Rabbits 2 | 24 WB | 6 7or7% 
Doves, Pigeons....| 3 or 34 |24 or 26 4 | 
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24 
206 





Snipe, Woodcock Ea | 22 | a: 


254 99 1S 
94 % |80 

















Shore Birds........ 





Sora Rail.......... 34 












Trap Loads.........| 3or 348 |24 or25 |I/eorlZ 





























Give me that load for Turkey 





“ HEN I tramp a good many miles for a shot 
at a wild turkey I want to see that old sight 
on the end of my gun with confidence—with the feel- 
ing that the load is going to give me everything I de- 
serve. That’s why I always buy my shells from the 
list of Du Pont Standard Loads, for I know that each 
load on that chart is the choice of the best shooters 
STANDARD in the country.” 


TURKEY LOADS: unis 
Pow dver Dimaak. Sites Added velocity means harder hitting—and Du Pont 


, drs. Ballistite, 26 is the fastest powder made. For clean burning, bet- 
or 08 grs. ter patterns and uniformity, demand your shells from 
, the table of Du Pont Standard Loads. 
Shot: Ounces—1'4 


Size—4 or 2 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


~<a FIND 
SMOKELESS siorx PC SHOTGUN POW DERS 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRPSS, NEW YORK 

















Like putting 
a new light bulb in a socket 


OU need not buy a new “Handy Grip” with 
each stick of Colgate’s Shaving Soap. 


Buy “Refills” as you need them, for the price of 
the soap alone. The “Handy Grip” lasts for years. 


One of the advantages of the Colgate “Refill” is 
that the soap itself is threaded. It screws into the 
“Handy Grip” firmly. Moisten the small stub un- 
screwed from the socket, and stick it upon the end of 
the “Refill.” There is no waste. 

Use Colgate’s for Shaving Comfort, as well as for Conveni- 
ence and Economy. It leaves the face cool and refreshed. 


The fragrant lather needs no mussy rubbing in with the 
fingers. We took the rub out of shaving originally in 1903. 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick not only produces the most 
soothing lather for the average man but it is a little more 
economical in use than powder, and much more economical 
than shaving cream. As we make all three, we can give 
you this impartial advice. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 209 199 Fulton Street, New York City 


The metal’ Handy Grip” 
containing a trial size 
stick of Colgate’s Shav- 
ing Soap will be sent 
for 10c. When the trial 
stick is used up you can 
buy the Colgate’ Refills,”’ 
threaded to fit this Grip 
Thus you save 10c on 
each ‘Refill’ you buy 
There are 350 shaves in 
a Colgate Shaving Stick 
double the number you 
can get from a tube of 
cream at the same price. 


a 








